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and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop 
28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
29 Indian Myths—ush 
140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylor 
258 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part 1 
2 Little Plant People—Part I1-- 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—A//rr 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Fiag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Tern Primer—A/faguire 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen—7Zaylor 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zuvlor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—ARertes 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Aersles 
38 Adventures of a brownie— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
40 Wings and Stings—//ali/jax 
41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—/ citer 
204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Aezter 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow and 
Cratk 
152 Child’s Garden . of 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ Child— 
290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
48 Nature Myths—Aetcalf 
50 Reynard the Fox—Jiest 
to2 Thumbelina and Dream ‘Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rerter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Retter 
176 Norse Legends. Il—A citer 
177 Legends of the Rhineland— 
282 Siegiried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCu le 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
51 Story of Flax—JA/ayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Afayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 


Mew-Mew — 


Verses— 


has been made up, 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom 


well qualified to provide for those needs. If no other means are offered, children often provide these books themselves. e 


IES Supplementary Readers and Classics 


Rach of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound jp 





Currants and Honey 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow, 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish, 
THOM, MOtEB,...cccee socccece 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal, 
troduction, notes, 
7 Enoch Arden. 


Published Jointly by 


Introduction Ofier: 
Excelsior Literature Series 


Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, oral and written exercises ANd NOLES. .......eceeeeeeeeeeece 

Longfellow. Introduc- 
; Lowell, Biographical sketch, in- 
UCSLIONS ANC OULIINES,......cecececeseseseses 

fennyson, Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines and questions..........++ eocccccccccces 
Biographical sketch, 





The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. D c | 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, Histcry, Industries 


You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. 


| Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is re- 
quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
and who are particularly 


any New ‘titles in this list. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


History and Biography 
4 Story of Washineton—Rerter 
7 Story of Longfellow—A/cCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—ush 
54 Story of Columbus—JA/cCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/cFee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies- 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/cCabe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 
132 Story of Franklin—/ar?ts 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies ‘ 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some ef Her Sisters 
166 Jouise on the Rhine and in Iler 
New Home, (Vos. 164,105,106 €1€ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—fellicrew 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and Ilow 
to Treat ‘them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 


Nature FOURTH YEAR 


75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—//ali/ax 
77 Story of Cotton—i own 
134 Conquests of i1ttle Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Alcsee 
181 Stories of the Stars—Mc/ve 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincolu—Rezter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Push 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of DeSoto—//alfield 
82 Story ot Danicl Boonc—Rette 
83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Rezter 
85 Story of Patrick Henry— 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/arzs 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—/aris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
g1 Story of Eugene Field—McC abe 
178 Story of lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — 11I— Millet 
248 Makers of Kuropean History— 


17 


19 
21 


23 


notes... 


eererreny 








Familiar Legends. 


Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Lesends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
171 Tolmi of the Treetops-—-Grimes 
172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Carrol/. 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


Nature FIFTH YEAR 


92 Animal Life in the Sea—Mcfe 
93 Story of Silk—Brown 
94 Story of Sugar—Rezter 
g6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— 
280 Making offthe World—J//erndon 
281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
283 Stories of Time—ZLush 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story ot the Cabots—McPride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
98 Story of Nathan Ha'e—AfcCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson —A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/cfee 
1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—ouglas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—ush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
191 Story of LaSalle—Alciride 
217 Story of Florence Nightinvale— 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/c/ ve 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Cremes 
287 Lifein Colonial Days—7Zilling- 
hast 
Litera‘ure 
8 King of 
—Ruskin 
9 ‘The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
183 A Dog of I‘landers—De la Ramee 
184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaXamee 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
199 Jackana es—Lwing 
200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
cary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate—Faxon 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 


log Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 


in 


the Golden 


River 


In 







Inez N. McF 








adopting the new name (Excelsior Literature Series) no change has 
carable teachers of English. 


Complete with 


of old tales 


Geography 

114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 

115 Great European — Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Push 

247 ‘Lue Chinese and Their Country 

—E,M, Paulson 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
History and Biography 
73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 

116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Bush 

117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

160 Heroes of the Revolution— 

163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 

188 Story of Napoleon—Lush 

189 Stories of Heroism—ush 

197 Story of Lafayette—ush 

198 Story of Roger Williams— 

209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 

224 Story of William Tell—//allock 

246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifiis 

286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 

Washington 

508 Story of Florida—Banskett 

5.9 Story of Georgia—Derr 

511 Story of Ilinois—Smith. 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—Mcle 

515 Story of Kentucky—Zubank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

533 Story of Ohio—Galdbreath 

5,6 Story of Pennsylvania—Marsh 

547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 

Literature 

10 ‘The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

11 Rip Van Winkle—Jrving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
wg 

22 Rab and His Friends—2rown 

*24 ‘Ihree Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne 

*25 ‘bie Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 

26 ‘Lhe Minotaur—//awlhorne 

118 A ‘Tale of thie White Hiils and 
Other Stories—H/awthorne 

119 Dvyant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

120 ‘Yen Selections from Longfel- 
low -II (Paul Revere’s Ride, ‘The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
pocms) 

12I Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 ‘the Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Drowning 

161 ‘ine Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Ilirginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowllakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pyymies—/awihorne 

2ir Tie Golden Fleece—//awthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Vart 
I. ‘Lhe Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 

I. The Story of Theseus 

225 ‘ennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 

284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evanreline—Long fellow 
*15 Snowbound—Wazittier 


and 


Series were Zormeriy 


10c comments and 
Idylls of the 


= 





9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne, 
introduction, notes, questions and Ontlines.,.-.....e.+s0000+0 en ee en eee ines 3 Movea, Deswtiption, ana” | 2 Stine Marner. Eliot, 
5 5 5 e - ° , 

11 prewaias' 1s Poome. Sh evsceinienh-iaeaie — poeened wel = stories, Fourth to Sixth Qrades,...ccecessscccccccccece eeccee 

18 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, 27 Hinwatha, Longfellow. Introduction, notes and vo- for class study, Edited b 
notes and outlines for study....... ic CADULATY ccccccceesvcceessccecesessesesessseesssesesssesesessesees Cc College, Athens, Ohio, 

15 Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold. 29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, Editor, 238 pages, Pa 
HIMES soccccccccvccevecccccccecccccccces os 10c Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 84 Same, in cloth binding.... 


F. A. OWE PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
MALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series. 
listed as a sub-uivision of The In 
een mece in prices or character of con! es 
Some have Biographical Introduction. 0! 
Prices are given after each book. 

Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, President 
of Alma College, Michican, Supervising Editor. 
ical sketch and introduction, 
ronouncing vocabulary......++ 


questions for study on each chapter, critical comme 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition pu 


PET... ccccccccccccecs 





STORIES OF THE ff 
REVOLUTION 





5c SERIES 


20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pum p—Hawl/orne 
123 Sclections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, ang 
other poems) 

124 Selections from 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by ‘Tennyson—//allock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Illale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean—Gramy 

193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


Shelley and 


peare—Selected 
231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed | 
from Parkman)—Grames 
235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book } 
II—Grammar | 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


ar 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses } 
Part II 

241 Story of Iliad 

242 Story of the Ajneid 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson | 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell | 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burm | 
23 ‘The Deserted Village — Gold. 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner} 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems | 
128 Speeches ot Lincoln } 
Icg Julius Coesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macheth—Selections 
+142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake] 
CantolI 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto II 
143 Building of the Ship and other | 
Poems—Loneg fellow | 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armade-| 
Macaulay 
*1so Bunker Hill Address — Selec 
tions from Adams and Jeffer 
son Oration—/Vebsler 1 
151 Gold Bug, The—/ve | 
#153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other} 
Poems—Byron | 
*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems} 
Lowell 
156 Klgar Allan Poe — om ates 
and selected poems—ZLin 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Addres | 
and Other Papers ! 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogté | 
phy and ‘selected poems—Smith | 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography } 
and selected poems—Link | 





215 Life of Samuel Johnsom~} 
Macaulay 

221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers- 
Addison 


236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced 

237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoll 
Introduction and CantolI 

* These have biographical sketch 

of author, with introduction 

explanatcry notes. 





ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, aay mad get) choice of any 
Five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not foun 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers. 


Literature Series. 
The annotated volumes are carefully it b 
Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly adupted for class use and study. 
The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poctry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, lanyuage 
exercises, outlines, written and oral work, with selected poems, 
By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, Oli0........e00 
A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Complete with notes10c | 3 
Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens, 


satisfactory they 


The volumes in this 
tents, 


Biograph- 
Notes and questions for study; Ps 


(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 


Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur). Edi 
by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 

ditor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and questio 
for study, critical comments and pronouncing 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising 


Vocabulary +L5 
Biographical sketch, numerous notes 
nts and 
plished 
Hiram R, Wilson, State Normal 
‘homas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
ee 
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—/rvin 
196 The Gray Champion — Ha». 
thorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore 
Sclected | 
214 More Selections from the] 
Sketch Book—/rving | 
216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes 
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Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 
Copyright, 1918, by F. A, Owen Publishing Co, 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 
15 centsacopy; $1.25 a year. 
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DANSVILLE. NEW YORK 
F. A. OWEN PUBL ISHING COMPANY 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, aud should reach subseribers 
belore the first of the month. Tt is published only during the 
school year, Hunmoibers tor July and August being omitted, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE Postace for Subscribers in Caaada so 


cents; bother Loreicn Countries dO Cents extra 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — Should a subscriber wish) bbs addres 
changed be should give both the old and the mew address, 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription, For the aecommmodation of those who do tot find it con 
venient to do thts. Wwe continie the subreription fora reasonable 
time, unless they order the masazine discontinued, tie doing that, 
allarrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance diust be 
sent direct tothe publishers and not to an agent. 


SEND MONEY inany sate way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary aid ib such case, we preter thos. of se and toe 
denominations, av press orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. ‘They cum be procured atany express office and 
weprefer them, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in) each 
locality, also at Jisfifuses, dssociitions, fe. Sample copies and all 





necessary material for doing successtul work furnished free 
on application, 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS -— We guarantee the 
reliability ol every advertisement appearing in) Normal Dostruetor, 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated, Th by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through whieh amy 
subscriber is tniposed uponor dishonestly dealt with, we willinake 
goodtosueh eubseriber the tall qaimeount of loss sustained. Phe 
only conditions Of this offer arethat the subseriber must mention 
Normal Lostructor whem writihe to advertisers, and that) com 
pluint quust be ioade within Chirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement, Read all advertisements 
carefully, sothat vou holy tooderstamd thet. Phes are an epitome 
of the business Tite of today, are bullof interest apd worth any 
one’s Tinie and attention, 
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WHEREVER WE ARK THERE ey R K “GREAT. POS I 
BILITIES—Margaret Duvall ....cccccccccoes.-sscesees 1: 
THE MESSAGK OF THIS HOLIDAYS — Mary ©. © 
SU UMMUNNN EE: [soo asasscbncagu sensu earpavencavasinacanesnadesnorenince stand if 
LINKING THE SCHOOL WITH THK HOME AND 
COMMUNITY —Chapell R. Reagan ......cccccoe cooeee ; Is 
KNIGHTS OF TODAY—CHarreR I—Florence Milnes , 
ALFRED BINKT AND THE CHILD'S BIRTHDAY 
Frederick W. Coburn... Seeaulialpanpeaniininkeiesss Wy 
A LESSON IN ETHICS- C, kK. . Birch. 0 
NEW YEAR CALENDARS... ... paaknehateeee sane I 
TEACHING DECIMAL, F RAC TIONS. Fanny Comstock 
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TOYS vclgghl A CHILD CAN 
Kir ati 
THE CRE F 4 I s 
Laura H. Wild Sutecskbapasepanenesarai acces 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PI, AY ASSOC IA TION. On 
AMERICA —Nina B. Lamkin........:cccorescrcesessrsersss »s 
THE FRIE NDLY VISITOR IN GARY, INDIANA ”% 
OBSERVATION WORK--Kathe vine Atherton Grimes 0 
A STUDY OF “THE ANGELUS”—Ruth O, Dyer........ ' 
ESKIMO LIFE —Blanche A Jenks....cccscccsssessscceeee seeeeess : 1 
A CUT-UP ‘STORY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN vas 33 
SNOW-FLAKE PAPER CUTTING—Mary B. Gr: ah ee 5 


JANUARY SYMBOLS IN CORRE LATION WORK 
SMA ABURVIVEN sos. since vucuesccesn anes hacGh hava necasbésiecdeassicelcvacs 0 
EDUCATIVE BUSY WORK... 





PRIMARY DRAMATIZA TION > Br \ ies 3 
JANUARY PROG RESSIVE PIC TU RE STORY Arron , 39 
HISTORY EXERCISK FOR ‘THE FRIDAY AF TER: 
NOON CLUB-Barbara E. Gunna... cece csceeeee jo 
RAISING MONEY FOR SCHOOK LIBRARIIE OR 
FLAYGROUND APPARATUS ..ccossssssessees cccsssssseocee \! 
THE CAPTURE OF JOHN SMITH — Lillian Hankins 
RINE oe bag sn ss acaur eee sese ccs yobs adcdsiun stanivatvanvet cavees iss 42 
THE GOLDEN KEY —Beatrice M. Daniels...........000 esse 13 


RECITATIONS : ‘Tie BURIAL OF SIR Joun Moor; 
Wat tik CHolR SANG; My COMPOSITION ABOUT 
Pins; Wuen Comp’ny Comrs; How Jimmy 
TENDED THE BABY; THE TABLE AND THE CHAIR; 
BAKING CAKE RY RULE; THe TeLL-TALES. Caro- 
line Cawthorne; A Boy? S COMPOSITION ON THE 
MULE; THe ‘TEN Little ESKIMOS AND Jack 
Frost ~Maude M. Grant; Tne New Man; A 
RUYME oF AN ESKIMO Boy; THE I1irm OF AN 













‘ ESKIMO; WHEN SISTER READS TO ME. .ccccccccecccesees 42-44 
ay SIC: SNowW SONG —F: inny Comstock.. e Gia dbaiersabsoe 45 
PRACTIC AL IDEAS GLEANED FROM. OUR EX- 
8 SUOMI B Sycives aoce att ae ore a ate san hedei ene ais essi2 4% 
STORIES OF FACT AND INTERES T.....cccsocccsccsssossceesee 17 
EMS OUR RE ‘ADERS HAVE ASKED FOR: IN 
SCHOOL Days: THe CALF IPATH; CURFEW Musi 
Nor RING TONIG HT; THE CHILDREN WE KEEP; 
m PRINCES fi sgscaidoinc-c ccs a staansessshsebsbbaskecsvvievstvocs 
PREACHERS: HELP oe ANOTHER. 50 
PROBLE OLIV EOID ccs sccriaiee ccccsvnixe 7 
JUST FOR FUN. 64 
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‘Teacher! may we have a 
Columbia Grafonola 
in our school?” 


The one standard “talking machine” model of 
the world—the Columbia Grafonola “Favorite” — 
the one best-selling and most successful of all musi- 
cal instruments. 


At $50 spot cash, or on easy terms of pay- 
ment if you prefer, 


Subject to three day’s free trial—and now ready 
for delivery by dealers all over the country. 


Go to any one of our 8500 Columbia dealers 
and hear the Columbia Grafonola “Favorite.” 
But be sure it isa Columbia. You can identify 
it at once by the tone-control “leaves” at the front, 
not doors. Wewill send you the name of a set ‘ 
nearby Columbia dealer if you do not find him. . y 


THE 


Send for 1913-14 edition “SCHOOL ROOM 
enc as GRAFONOLA 


MUSIC” Booklet fully illustrated, giving helpful sug- 


gestions how to make your school music more SCHOOL GIRL 


(Copyright) 


efficient. 





Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers 
and leaders in the talking machine art, 


Graphophone Company 


Box 502, Woolworth Building, New York. 


Toronto— 363-5-7 Sorauren Ave. Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest 
Prices in Canada plus duty marufacturers of talking machines in the world. 
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Your Choice for Ten Cents 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Plans as Offered Below. 








Compiled by GRACE B FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 
OPA OOOOOOOOonmrnmmr CO rere eee 

hi- 





Nearly one hundred thousand teac 
ers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work, It is a 


~nrone aw 


book of a thousand helps and sugges- 
tions—a book to which any teacher 
may go at any time and find help aad 


encouragement on almost any phase of 


First edition published | 


school work. 


June 1912. 
WARARARRI RRR nnn wns 

In compiling this book Miss Faxon had all the back numbers 
of Norwan Ixsexvcror (20 years) and of Primary Plans (10 years) 
to draw upon, ‘These publications were scanned page by page and 
a vast amount of the most helpful material selected and then this 





material was gone over again and again, selecting and rejecting, un- 
til finally the required amount, variety, etc., of the very best,—the 
real cream of all the thousands of available items, had been 
selected. Never before in the publishing world has so much 
really helpful material for teachers been published in one 
book. 

Practical Selections contains 320 pages as follows : 

Thirty-four full-page illustrations of blackboard drawings, 
paper-cuttings, mature and reading Jessions, and ideas for number 
and busy work cards. : 

Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays 
and birthdays recognized in every schoolroom. 

Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak”’ ever collected 
in one group, selected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material 
classified by topics as indicated by table of contents given below. 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 


| Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 


The Teacher and the School | 


Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 


Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Mxercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
| Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for ‘Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
rlow to Obtain Good Results in 
Penmanship 


The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
very Day Drawing 

tending —Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 

School Arts and Crafts 

How to Study Pictures 

The Use of Dramatic Play 


A 320 page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
and bound in silk cloth. PRICE, postpaid, 65 Ceuats. 














THE SCHOOL YEAR 


ma This new book, The School Year, has 





been compiled and edited by Miss Grace B. 
Iaxon, whose work on Practical Selections has 


been so highly commended and who is now 


Gis. 
3 dhe - 
| SCHOOLYEAR 


* Faxon = 


actively engaged on the editorial staff of Normal 


Instructor. 





bie ° 

Divisions and Topics 

The text is divided into the ten sections cach 
representing one month of the sehool year, 
| cach section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon 
the standards of clementary education. Thus 
‘Home’? is the topic chosen for the first) school 


month—September and some dozens of the 





most helpful, practical articles relating to this 


ie, PURUSRacencainmbuomiiwhtsSoeecte 7 





lopic make up this division. This chapter aims 
to define the importance of co-operation between home and school, between 
parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about desirable results 
from the forming of sucha bond. The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, 
Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentais, Frills, Vests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Vatues. 
While the work, as a whole, must be classed as a compilation, yet the com- 
piler’s notes, comments and suggestions accompanying practically every article 
produce the effect of a book of originality and interest by a single author. 


tach of the ten divisions of the bools has an introductory article, summarizing 


dts purpose as related to teaching. 


Some entertainment tcatures are provided at the close of a number of chap- 
ters, and the many illustrations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, 
construction work or stypplements to the common branches. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the 
topic representing a particular month, it is equally available for any other time. 
Vor instance, May has for its topic ‘Character,’ yet the subject matter would 
have the same application and be of equal value at any time. 

The Popularity of The School Year is attested by the fact that, though 
the first edition was printed only a few months ago (June 1913), nearly seventy = 
five thousand teachers have ordered it and are deriving great benefit from its 
daily use. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR breathes new ideals, fresh motives. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR furnisiies courage to overcome old 
obstacles. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR is infused with the spirit of the new 
education. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how the teacher can beeome a 
vital force in her school and comimunily. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how fo harmonize YOUR 
SCHOOL with the new educational ideas. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR will be counted as a warn personal 
friend before the reader turns fifty pages. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR is the book of the times for the cle- 
mentary teacher. Tt stands by itself in helpfulness, 
originality and progressiveness. 

The School Year has 256 pages. Printed on fine egg- 
shell paper and spendidly bound in silk cloth. An orna- 
ment toany studytable. A help toany teacher. Price 65c 








For Ten Cents Extra 


Sent with your subscription or renewal fee for 
either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, you 





can secure your choice of either PRACTICAL SELECTIONS OR THE SCHOOL YEAR 





which will be sent to your address postpaid. This offer is good for a limited time only and is 
open to either new. or renewal subscriptions to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, and to 
those ordering any combination which includes either or both of these Journals. 


This offer may also be taken advantage of by subscribers sending their subscription 
orders through agents. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y. 





If Ordered in Connection with 
Normal Instructor or Primary 


January 19]{ 
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SOLELY FOR THE NORTHWEST—THE ONLY AGENCY—COVERING ALL THE NORTHWEST 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








Highest wages, finest climate, best opportunities. We need greatly teachers for emergency vacancies from 
rural schools to the universities. Write immediately for free circular. BOISE, IDAHO, 





Modification of Our School Souvenirs 

: e e,e 

In 1896 we began publishing Souvenirs for teachers to present to their Highest Wages---Best Opportunities 
: 2 eee Came oe te ee | eee een a eis In west and southwest. We place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
pupils _ elites, yentiantve 1, om As these Souvenirs ne _ ially manual training aud domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges. 
printed for each school and contained the names of the teachers, school | Enroll now. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 737 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas, City, Mo. 


officers and pupils, they became at once very popular and have enjoyed an 

: ; f : . For every Department of School Work. 
extensive sule during all of these seventeen years. Throughout this tine | |Western Positions For Teachers (2133)... i Wiis 
exuigs . nek Agency School Directories, we are in direct touch with nearly all the schools in sixteen Western States 


practically the same form and style has been maintained and yet their W sits Sle To-dag for Free Beckles chow ing ot eee ee ote rere aac ee 














we place our teachers, Our Booklet, “How To A 

'y . ¥ Kasten ; . 7 Apply for a School” with Laws of Certificatio 
jopularity continued. “Lo supplement these Souvenirs, we shall announce SP eee Me te tena ae cee ”, f 
| . postpaid for FIFTY CENTS in STAMPS. 


in the February number of this journal a series of Presentation Book- MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. YH RID 
lets, beautifully illuminated with many colored reproductions of water 


color paintings. These Booklets will have the name feature which has THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY poston. gre AR aan 


an en VerVv ar. ¢ y » Infinite "Og nmctive as We : "e Urgent, excellent vacancies now. Register at once for season of 1914-15, 
heen so Ve ry popular, and will be infinitely mol att active as well as more Director JAMES LEE LOVE, A. M. (Harvard) formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University. 


substantial than the old style of card Souvenirs. We invite your attention 
70 Fiith Avenue 


to the full amnmouncement to be found in the next number of this The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ae 


publication. Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to collewes, and schools. Receives 


» 7 r . i at all seasons, taany calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, Wi. O PRATT. Mer. 
Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Mstublished 43 yveurs, Operates locally 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | anil tionally. Direct calls from school 
7 be + sale ‘ 2a: A aT te, | Oflicers rect recommendations, 
NorwaL Ixsreecron, Primary PLans, SeeLey’s Question Book, Every Day | No Adwvanee Fee £05 ENTOWN He iinet: Co 
Pixs. THe Year's EnrerrainMents, Pracrican SELECTIONS, all of which 
ure published by us; logether with the Parurinper and the Procressive | POSITIONS ~ 52 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years, Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
pate % Se 5 mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, !raveling Companions, and all Positions. We 
Teacher, for which we act as.agents. place our teachers, Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y, 























Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions, 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities, 


Primary Plans, one year(Sce description below) 
50,000 students guarantee success to you, Syracuse Correspondence School, Noeh Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Normal Instructor, one year 

Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year 
The Pathfinder, one year 

Progressive Teacher, one year 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 

Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid ( ‘' 

The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. ( ‘' 


Normal Instructor ( ) ANY ONE of above 


wal AND | ANY THREE of above 
Primary Plans | ANY FOUR of above 


ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications ...................... 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications 
Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, 
ee 6s ‘* Primary Plans, 
ce ss ‘+ Both N. I. and P. P. 
“ ee ‘* Pathfinder, 
“6 “6 ** Seeley’s Question Book ee | 
“e se ‘“* Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) .. 1.33 
3 “s ‘¢ The Year’s Entertainment (io vol set 1.33 
ih ee Alone -65 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, 
aid postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30¢ ; 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor, 
foc; Primary Plans, Joc; Pathfinder, 52c; 


Primary Plans is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being | 
prepared by teachers who are specialists in their respective | In all departments of school and 
lines, All teachers of Primary and Intermediate grades in village and city schools | WESTERN POSITIONS college work throughout the West 
should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a : We are now making up our lists of 
journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It cons | nae Pu ae ee cack cee be tenceees i yt ak . he : ike re one ay aie os 
tains Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature | write today for booklet.’ THE BUSINESS TMEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, | Denver,  Calorade. 
Study, History Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion 
Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other 3 » 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
school magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. —Pro- altauqua bac ers Pency “No Position, No Kee.” Write us for particulars 
fuisely ilustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page , One 

Drawings, Blackboard Designs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in 

From throughout the Northwest, we always 


each number, Primary Prass has recently been enlarged in number of pages, and is MS h : ri Ai dacahts 
~yralled 3 : ° : ‘ ° . ave @ liatye ca or grade and spec Itv teachers 
wnexcelled in quality and variety of contents by any primary journal, $1.25 a year or ll nn acaneéles. phe Taga a oat eventing step Hn ar 
i combinations as listed above. enrollmen 


¢. 
The Pathfinder i: ti oll reliable Weekly News Review, published at Northwest Teachers Agency, T. B. Hanna, A. M., Mgr., North Yakima, Wash, 
WORERUNIOE fh. Netion’s Canitel. <a iccane a a 

pea the Nation’s Capital. 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Every | 

eacher is now ex »cte kee . : és ‘ ae satan t 3 £ Sere t . " ’ . ui ’ Twenty vears of suece ul ¢ erbenecn dm a western states 
“ondachan toe srg li | 2 We ' informed mont — Se ygvitin iffairs, and the | COLORADO TEACHER’S AGENCY °™ ate _yeareot sacerminl experivace in all wectern stl 

: NDR 1s ; yest inedium for this purpose, n this paper not only is the 1315 California St,, DENVER, COLORADO, Agencies In HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANEA, and AELANTA, GEORGIA 
mportant news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety 
of general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific . 7 oA b> 7 
rs other timely subjects, outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial page current topics are dis- : : SR 
thon Aen a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome | A. L. ROBERTSON, [lgr. 501--’02 Providence Bldg. DULUTH, MINN, 
ought but n ‘ J ‘ ee . err icme an The Pari » ° ’ ' ’ 

ae S ot to influence opinions or bolster up i ms or hobbies, The Pati We need teachers for all parts of the North and West. 

SSDER 1s not an experiment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of in- 
whl gy eee and it is everywhere recognized as the best current events review sale p* , 

meshed, Kvery teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be without it; | see Seasiah geapnthing to. ae APE ae 

ett . Ky ri t “ ’ Special proposition to 200 "PRON ED tonchers 

7 et the dry bones of history, geography, civies, ete., and rids teaching of Teachers Wanted EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, BUREAU, Ine, Law Bldg, BALTIMORE, MD 
hong trlxery. The PATHEINDER gives teachers just what they need to know | 

mt the doings and discussions of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet | ’ 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y 
‘ . : wa AP : bed ’ " ae 7 : ete Be 
Tubrehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp it and readily apply it. It CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS AGENC ’ Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Manager. 
tem ey wing i ee a ee a ee ee 2 OF 6 CN a er ey Re ne Coane TOE See Se 

atterly index, l 

What the dictionary ic ie > Path e : : : POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | Y your neighbors natues for our 

halla i age i to language, the Pathfinder 1s to current _history —an | Write us your qualifications, FREE ‘Literature, | YouCanMakeS(020i."": Knap of names 
Wiles bur © de, worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to | Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind, | tenes Bend te sl pee ORY CO HUMLEYVILLE, NLY. 
 Pges, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year or 


i. Docche THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME MIF Nand WOMEN 
fo r 1 is published at Nasliville, Tennessee. It is If you are interested in m) investigation 
ée °¢ essive Teacher general in scope and we can recommend it as SUAIIE cok tac tosctieel capiation WANTED 

le best and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no the Method to the American School for lit- 


Stlise 2 a . : P . tle children 1 will be glad to send illustrated 
> confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. 1.00 a year pamphlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, for Government Positions, 865 to $150 a month. 


Directress, Torresdale House. Training course Annual vacations. Short hours. Parcel Post aud 


iN combinati 
mbinz as ¢ 
nations as above. begins October Ist. 


Oice of 
or THE 


ption fee (new or 
mary Plans, separately 


See preceding page. 





ADAMS SCHOOL AND OFFICE BUR BAU, 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHELCAGO 
For the employ ment of Teachers and Office Employees. Teachers: Kindergarten to College, Office Jim ploy- 
ees: Draftsmen, Technical Engineers, Stenographers, Free Kecistration. J. Porter Adams, Manager, 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY eer ees ine eens ith experience oF ability toteach are invited 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga, 








i 


MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank, 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 








For Fourteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building upits business inthe Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field, Write today for our Fifteenth Year Book, 


F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


LOCATE in “The Fair Salary Belt.” “(01h shook with capable teachers 


and qualified teachers with good positio! 
in ** The in any state between Lake Michigan and the Pacific Coast. No pe ince fee required ngood y ep 
P it no teacher recommended for any position unless properly qualified. Correspondence from schools and 
TOSPCrity |/ teachers invited. THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM, Teachers’ Agency Dept. A. 
States”’ JAMES H. BATTEN, Manager. 602 S. Fourth Street, GRAND F¢ IRKS, N. DAKOTA 


’ A Successtul School and College Bureau 
THE MeGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sicetifni. "ea Pater 


application is backed by our personal recommendations. Normal trained grade teachers especially in demand. 
We need »sou—you need our services. Revistration bee $1.00, SUP RATLWAY BNCHANGE BUILDING, CHICKGO, TLL, 





or Ten Cents Extra, irictitas caketiees 


SCHOOL YEAR, if sent in connection with subscri 
renewal) for either Normal Instructor or Pr 


or in any combination. 












































[neome Tax mean many appointments soon, Ru 


: a om P . CBS. » ers eliv ar in 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School unnecessary, karmers eligible. Vri ! t 


.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N. Y. Torrcadate, Philadelphia, Pa, foe few lit of honitions now valle. | Framhlin 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





The Instructor Literature Series 


A Splendid Series of Supplementary Readers and Classics, con- 
taining Two Hundred and Seventy titles. Price Five Cents Each. 


Published Jointiy by F. A. Owen Pub. Co 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE 


SERIES) provid in low-priced books a 
great variety of the very best Supple- 


mentary Readers and Classics. The it-t 
is expanding largely each year and now 
comprises two hundred and seventy titles. 
Lorty-three titles were added this) year 
and are before us for attention, 

A general word may be sent in regard 
to this Series: The jor the most 
part, have 32 pages each, a few contain- 
Iny 36 or 40 ptves Where the needs of the 
contents demand it. They are well 
printed on good paper and have very at- 


' ! 
HOOKS 


tractive paper covers with a varicty of 
suitable designs, The books are Nsted 
in the grades from the First to the 


well graded as to subject 
and vocabulary. Mo-t of the are 
adapted for more thai one designated 
erade, but this grading gives their ap- 
proximate place in the course, and a 
further Classification gives the range of 


Kiehth, and are 


hook » 


rades to which they are especially 
lapted. The list includes Primers, and 
hooks of Biography, History, Myths, 


Nature Stories, Industries, Poetry, Liter- 
ature, ete, There are beoks of the older 
authors which through the test of years 
have been accepted as classies and which 
are placed upon every school course, and 
those written specially for this scries on 
subjects desirable for school reading. 
The value of sucli a great mass of good 
reading, in cheap and accessible form, is 
too evident to need mention, and its use 
eyually desirable in the large school 
and the small one. As the publishers’ 
announcement says: ‘*A fresh, new book 
ean be placed in the hands of the pupils 
frequently. The extent of our list is 
such that selection can. be made of just 
the sort of book needed at any time to 
supplement the Course of Study. At 
times a certain author may be nnder 
special study —one of his masterpieces can 
be used. Certain dates bring historical 
events or characters to the front—the 
books suited to those May be had, The 
presentation of certain pliases of nature 
may be desired in the younger grades— 


Is 


a story to fit this in the most attractive 
form may be procured. Frequently, 
Myths or Fables may be wanted—these 
are amply provided for from master 


hands,”? ‘ 

The uniform price of the books is Five 
Cents. They are published jointly by 
Ff. A, Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
N. Y. and Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 

With this much of an introductory 
nature, let us look at the new books be- 
fore us: 

‘The Story of Panama and the Canal.’’ 
[No. 285.] By W. L. Nida. This is a 
timely book tull of information concern- 
ing the history of Panama and especially 
of the great canal now practically com- 
pleted. The romance and tragedy of 
this colossal undertaking are vividly 
presented ; and the historic facts and in- 
cidental matters entertainingly inter- 
woven, Mr. Nida begins with Columbus 
and concludes with conditions today. 
The divisions of the narration are con- 
veniently denoted by — sub-heads, 
Teachers will find an amazing quantity 
and excellent quality of information in 
this volume, There are several half- 
tones aud maps. 

‘‘The Story of Slaverv.’’ [No. 286]. 
By Booker T. Washington. Anything 
from the pen of Booker T. Washington, 
the famous president of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, will always command attention. 
This story of Slavery is specially note- 
worthy therefore in consideration of its 
author, 


Dansville, N. Y 








and Hall & McCreary, Chicago, lit’ 


members vividly the conditions wiich 
prevailed before the war, And besides, 
he has made the history and progress of 
his his life study. His style is 
smooth and pleasing and forceful, He 


race 


deals with this sad question with sur- | 


pri-ing ease and fairness. A fine sketch 
that pupils and teachers ought to read. 
A well written) biowraphical sketch by 
Kmimet J. Scott, an associate in his work, 
prelaces the story. 

“What I Saw in Japan. |[No.246.| By 
Villham Elliot Griflis, D. D., L. HW. D., 
author of ‘The Mikado’s  Empire,’? 
‘Verbeek of Japan,’ ‘Brave Little Hol- 
Jand,’’ ete, Perhaps no man in America 
is more familiar with Japan or better 


qualified to write about it than is Dr. | 


Grillis, He went to that country 1m 1870, 
aud organized the first public schools up- 


on the west coast. He is the orily tor- 
eigner living, who, as a guest in a 


daimio’s castle, saw the feudal system ol 
Japan in actual operation, He is a meim- 
ber of tiie Asiatic Societies of Japan and 
Korea, the Historical Society of the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, of whose 
facuity he was for three years a member. 
In igo8 the Kimperor of Japan conterred 
on him the decoration of the Order of 
the Rising Sun. In addition to the books 
on that country mentioned above, he has 
wrilten many others and has Jeectured 
widely on subjects conneeted with Japan 
and the Kar Kast. He las an attractive 
style as writer and Jecturer. This little 
hook vives a great amount of information 
concening this country and its people. 





warm, the way they tilled the ground and 
built their houses, their school methods 
and school buildings, how they made 
cloth and clothes, how they wove and 
spun, their primitive industries and arts. 
The illustrations are numerous and good. 


**Tabu the Little Lake Dweller.’’ [No. 
172.) By Katherine Atherton Grimes. 
This is a companion volume to ‘‘Tolui 
of the Tree-tops.’?? The central figure is 
Labu, a lad who lived in the remote past 
on the Swiss lakes. He is bright and 
inventive and becomes the pride of his 
tribe for the skill with which he makes 
picture stories of the great lunts and 
heroic achievements of the tribesmen, 
His crude drawings upon bear and deer 
skins indicate the beyvinnings of art, 
The discovery of bronze and the begin- 
ning of the use of copper and bronze for 
tools and weapons are features of this 
fascinating little book. This story is in- 
cluded among the Fourth grade readings, 
but even adults will find it entertaining, 
There are a few illustrations. 


‘*Yolmi of the Tree-Tops.’? [No. 171]. 
By Katherine Atherton Grimes. By it- 
title this sketch mivht be taken to bea 
juvenile lyric relating the of a 
bird. On the contrary it is a really re- 
markable story of a primitive huinan 
being who lived ages betore mankind had 
mastered the use ol and 
and fire, Tolmi is a genius for his ave 


story 
W 


tools 


i and shows his people several elementary 
}ainethods of living comtortably, for which 


| 
i he becomes 





“The Making of the World?’ [No, 280] | 


and ** The Builders of the World.’? [No. 
281.) By Carrie P. Herndon. Two ex- 


ceedingly interesting presentations in a 
simple, foreelul way of protound and 
fascinating facts and hypotheses. The 
silent and inysterions forces at work now 
and back in the beyianing of things are 
mide agreeably intelligent to the reader. 
It is remarkable how many phases of this 
large subject the euthor has touched 
upon, The books are excellent tor pupils 
who are beginning to take an interest 
in Mother Earth, and for teachers who 
desire a model for plain and interesting 
talks on geological subjects. 

‘*The 
By K. 


is a 


Chinese and Their Country.’’ 
M. Paulson, [No. 247.]  Ilere 
remarkable example of multum 
in parvo. Mr. Paulson lived — for 
many years in the heart of China in a 
section little influenced by Occidental 
civilization, He is a keen observer and 
interesting narrator, This sketch of the 
quaint and curious citizens of this great 
and ancient country is replete with word 
pictures and detailed descriptions that 
give one a fine idea of the intimate and 
everyday life of the Chinese. History, 
pictures, customs are successfully com- 
bined to make a valuable little book 
upon a people in whom everybody old 
and young is interested in these days. 
The new Chinese Republic Flag is pro- 
duced in colors on the cover, 

‘* Life in Colonial Days’’ [No. 287. ] By 
L. Morton Tillinghast. The writer of 
this interesting sketch has brought out 
all the quaintness and beauty that cling 
to things Colonial in our minds. We 
can get a right appreciation of our fore- 
fathers only when we look intimately 
into their domestic life. It will always 
be of absorbing interest to true Americans 
to know these noble pioneers familiarly. 
This object is delightfully accomplished 
in this volume. Among the divisions of 
the story are those that tell of the lights 


He was born in slavery and re- | the Colonists used, the way they kept 





famous, We are reminded 
of Jack London’s ‘Before Adam.’?  Per- 
haps no better way of making real and 
intelligent the carly development — of 
mankind, could be found than the use of 
this and kindred volumes. 


“The Story of LitUe Nell’’—Dickens. 
[No. 284. } Retold by H1si May Simith, 
Who that has read it has not been en- 
chanted by Old Curiosity Shop? Thack- 
eray Was at one time found at his desk 
silently weeping with his face i his 
arm j—he had just finished the reading ol 
Little Nell. Miss Smith bas given an 
excellent account of this beautiful char. 


acter in her sketch. Here is a taste oi 
good literature that every sixth and 
seventh yrade pupil should have. The 
book contains a picture of the ‘‘Old 
Curiosity Shop’' in London. 

“Reynard the Fox,’’ |No. 50.| Re- 


told by Susie M. Best. This is the an- 
cient lable of which Goethe made an 
adinirable rendering, It originated amony 
the early Franks. Possibly in the 
eleventh century it was put im manu- 
script form. Miss Best has made the be-t 
of the amusing tale, and third grade 
children ought to find much pleasure in 
crafty Revnard’s history, An old Irish 
ballad, ‘The Little Red Hen and the Sly 
Old Kox’’ is found in this volume also. 

‘Makers of European Ilistory.’’ [No. 
248.] By Lulu BK. I. White. Among the 
makers of European 
writer selects as worthy of notice are Char- 
lemagne, Alfred the Great, Peter the Her- 
mit, Isabella of Castile, 
Charles Lof England. The interesting and 
important features in the history of these 
heroes and heroines are admirably told, 
and should prove very edifying and en- 
terlaining to pupils between tire fourth 
aud sixth grades. The book is appropri- 
ately illustrated. 

“Four Great) Musicians’ 
‘*Four More Great Musicians’? 
By Bertha EK. Bush, 
tain cleverly written sketches of the 
childhood and mature life, and tie 
achievements and character of the world’s 


[No. 73], 
[No. 74]. 
These books con- 


g test composers of music. The details 
a wisely chosen and the biographies 
a told in the clear pleasing story style 


in which Miss Bush is an adept. These 
sketches are suitable for children be- 
tween grades jive and seven, and afford 
good material for stories in connection 
with musical study or recreation. They 
are illustrated with portraits of tie 
composers. ‘ 

By Nathaniel 


‘“The Golden Fleece.’’ 
] This is the fab- 


Hawthorne. [No, 211.] 





} are given, 


weapons | 


history which the | 


Elizabeta and | 


led siory of Jason and his forty-nine | 


brave companions—the Argonauts—and 
their adventures in securing the Golden 
Fleece. In it we meet the centaurs and 
other creatures of mythology. The story 
is taken from the ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,’’ 
and is told by the famous writer in a 
most delightful manner for youny readers. 


| 


| story of everyday life of a little Japait 


January 194 


‘“The Story of the Liad,”’ No, 241] 
and ‘The Story of the Acneid,’’ [No, 
242]. Lhe books under these titles py 
Allred J. Church are accepted as the beg 
version in prose form of these famoys 
poems of the ancient world. The 
necessarily require abridgement — fo, 
school use in volumes of this sort, but 
this has been most admirably done py 
Grace B, Faxon in such a manner that 
the wording of the passages retained has 
not been changed and connected stories 
have been presented which retain the {yj 
charm of the author’s style. 


‘*More Selections from the Sketch 
So0ok.’’ By Washington Irving, [No 
2i4.} A previeus volume in thts Series 


contains a uumber of chapters irom this 
standard American classic, much jp 
use In schools as a sample of the work of 
our American author and 
these addidonal ones have been provided 
to further supply the need. The selee 
tions in the present volume are on knp. 
list subjects: Christinas, ‘The Stave Coach 
and Stratlord-on-Avon, 


so 


earliest great 


”) 


By Nathanie! 


‘ Biographical Stories. 


Hawthorne. [No. 112.] This — greai 
author, famous for his romances, wrote 
much also for youny readers. In this 
volume three of his biographical stories 


Benjainin West, Oliver Crom. 
well and Benjamin | ranklinm are the su). 
jects, and the stories deal principally 
with their youth. i 

Famous Artists—Jean Francois Mil. 
bet;*? [ No. 242.) by Nellie Petticrew 
Crauston, Jean Millet the great painter 
of Jaber and domestic happiness, had an 
unusual and remarkable career. Mis 
Crauston has made it graphic and inter. 
esting, Nothing can give one a truer 
uvl aere Jasting delight in great works 
than to J the life of th 
artists. This book and. those like jt 
answer a distinet need, Might of Millet’s 
famous paintings are reproduced in hall 


or art How 


tones; and his portrait 1s on the cover 
The fast picture in the book, ‘Th 
Angelus’? is followed by Lord Hough. 


This book is 
from the 


ton’s poem on the subject, 
excellent material for scholars 
fourth grade up. 

‘*The Story of Charles Dickens.”’ [No 
157.| By Wlsie May Smith. This isa 
splendid account of the ereat novelists 
life and work. Those wlo know their 
Dickens will find it delightful reading; 
and those who still have in store the 
pleasure of reading him will find them 
selves persuaded by Miss Sinith’s story 
to feel a keen interest in the remarkable 
works of this great fictionist. The vol 
ume is lustrated with a few phote 
graphs. It suitable for fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth yrades, 


“Vittle Daffydowndiliy and Other 
Storzes.”’ ‘[No, 113.) ‘SA Tale onde 
White Hills and Other Stories.’’ [No 
1i5.] By Nathaniel Hawthorne, In 
these two volumes more sclections from 
the writings of this leader amony Amer 
can authors are given, In the fire 
named, ‘‘Litthe Annie's Ramble’? and 
‘A Three-Fold Destiny’? are inelnded 
with the tithe piece. The scenes of se 
eral of Hawthorne’s best known store 
are Jaid in the White Mountains, but tht 
especial one is ‘The Ambitious Guest. 
“The Notch of the White Mountains, 
‘*My Visit to Niagara’’ and ‘‘Old Tico 
deroga,’’ which are included in this vor 
wine, are delightful bits of descriptor 
tinged with the fancies of the writer. 


1s 


“Vuzz in Japan.’? [No. 290.]_} 
Eouna M. Maguire. J)lu-trated by Mat 
B. Grubb. This Child-Lite Reader 134 


girl told in language within the voesl 
lary of young children, and up to 
third grade. It tells who Fuzz is, bev 
she lives and plays, how she learns 2% 
works, and how she rides, It will intr 
est the children and give them a 3s 
idea of how children occupy themselve 
in that tar-away country. 


‘‘A Primer from Fableland.”’ Las 
288.] By Emma M. Maguire, B. eb 


Hlustrated by Mary B. Grubb, The far 
bles in this book are translations {rot 
Acsop and LaFontaine. They are told 
a simple vocabulary, Another teature ® 
that they are short and can easily be i 
told by the pupil. Every teacher wih 
recognize the value of this. An inte 
duction to the hook gives many ways " 
using these stories so as to get the 9% 
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Stimulate Interest 


in Science Study 


The more our curiosity is touched, 
the more anxious we are to learn. 
Botany, Z. oology and Physiology 
are made subjects of absorbing in- 
terest through the revelations of the 
microscope. 


Bausch Jom 


Microscopes 


merit your consideration as instruments of 
high optical efficiency, mechanical accu- 
racy and durable construction. ‘They are 
the product of a company whose expe- 
rience covers every phase of optical | 
manufacture and are reliably built and | 
reasonably priced. 


Model F-2 -- $31.50 (illustrated) fulfills 
school and college requirements perfectly. 
Special terms to educational institutions. 
Write today for our catalog on School Equip- 
ment, 


Rausch. £7 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Chicago Washingion 


SCHOOL SUPPLIE Catalogue mailed 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Pestooning 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, rg a 
Number, Reading, Re port, and Busy-Work Cards 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stenc ils, 
Blackboard Stencils ‘¢ olored Stic ks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Rex ‘da, Ri fia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Hrasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Cha urts, Bilackboards, Dictionury Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN,’ PA. 


San Franvisco 








The Lawton Duplicator 





Thirty days free 
trinl to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGCRAPH MEG. & 

DEPLICATOR CO, 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City. 











BUSY PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE CAN SE 
CURE HELP IN PREPARING 


Speeches & Papers on Special Topics 
We furnish Outline s, Abstracts, and Billiographies 
those who lack libre uy facilities; Crilicize and 
Revise Manuscripts viageior nd Programs for 
Teachers, 250. Five-minute talks, $1.50, 
MODERN LITERARY BURE AU, 
835 Bergan St., Newark, N. J. 











Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efticiency bs 
using a DUPLIGRAPH. Repro 
duced from pencil, penorts per 
writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work examination papers, 
naps, sowing cards, ete Ve 
have the best. proposition ever 
made to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 

Price $1.00and upward, 


Berit Duptigraph Co., 978 Vermont Ave., Detroit, Mich* 
Pen 


PLAYS a akers, Dialognes and = Eentertain- 


A nents, re ataulogne ol 
Mes Publishing Company, Dept. If. Clyde, Ohio. 























NORMAT, 


} pedagogical value from them. There are 


fourtecn of these fables, such as The Wolf 
and the House Dog, The Dog in the 
Manger, Phe Country Mouse and the City 
Mouse, The Monkey and the Cat, ete., 
every one of which at ounce gains the at- 
tention of the young reader. The illus- 
trations are also a fine feature. 


“Sincbad the Sailor.’’ [No. 61.] 
From the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’? The seven 
romnarkable vovages of this highly inter- 
esting character are neatly printed in this 
volume with slight abridgement. This 
tale is great food for the imagination. 


Sindhad is one of the favorites in ‘Ara. | 


bian Niclts.’? It is included amony the 
fourth to stxthl grade books, 


“Nature Myths.’’ [No. 48.] By Mare | 
garet WW. Metealle, Here is a celleciion | 


of eleven delightful little steries of pecu- 
liar and pleasant objects in nature, 
adapted to the understanding of third and 
fourth vrade scholars, 
them as models for short talks. They are 


well written and ought to promote the | 
love of nature im the hearts of children, | 


The bool. is illustrated, 


Mother Goose Reader, [ No. 104. | 
This is a compilation of many of the old 
favorites of matt Goose lore. The 
type is large and distinet and most of the 
«elections are decouals do by pen sketches. 
It is a souree of delightful surprise for 
the young reader to tind in his ‘‘really 


school book,’? the yingles with which he | 


has always been fainiliar, and it will add 
to his interest and therefore his progress 
in reading, 

‘Stories: of Time." [No. 283.] By 
Bertha if. Bush. Time does not sound 


} like an especially interesting theme. 


But Miss Bush has made it: surprisingly 
so. ‘There are seven sketches: I.) Sun 
Time; II, Shadow Time; III. Water- 
clock, Candle, Bell, Sand-glass Time; 
EV. c lock Time; V. Watches: VI. 


| Standart 2 Time, and VII. The Calendar, 
Khacu sketch beving with a little scene | 


aiid merited Striking and amusing in- 


cidents are narrated, and a great deal of 
olid intormation we ton Children of 


Pthe firth, sixth and seventh grades will 
findl this very he inte and entertaining 


hook. 
Rhine .* [No.282,| By Nellie 
McCabe The Rhine abounds in legends, 


—~ 


i Which liave been made famous in’ song 


and poetry. The stories of Siegfried, 
the great mythical hero of Germany, and 
of Lohengrin, the Swan Knight, which 
Wagener has used in his great operas are 
here told in Janguage and vocabulary 
suited to the young reader, A ‘Legend 


of the Cologne Cathedral’? and the story | 


of the Lorelei, the nymph who Jured 
the boatmen upon the rocks, are imeluded 
in the volume 


**Poems Worth Knowing’? Book IIL. 
Grammar, [No 235.]| Book IV. Ad- 
vanced, [No. 236.| Compiled by Grace 
B. Faxon. Kach a collection of about 
thirly poems, everyone of which, as— the 


ce 


title says, are worth knowing,’’ and | 


remembering. They are evidently se- 
lected with fine discrimination. They 
follow two earlier in) the same series— 


Primary and Intermediate. 


“Our Animal Friends.’’  [No. 227.] 
The sub-title is ‘‘A Story Reader,’* and 
the contents are well-selected stories 
about dogs, cats, ponies, sauirrels—just 
the sort wihich the chillren like to rea 
and which will give them rivlt ideas of 
kindness toward their animal friciids. 


STORIES OF THE STATIS 


A. imeost interesting feature of the Series 
is the inclusion of the Stories of the 
States. It is intended to make these 


practically combicte. Those of Tinois ; 


and Iowa had previously been pubiished 


and ten have been added this year. 


‘‘Story of Indiana.’’ [No. 512.] By 
Harry M. Clem. The author, now 


teacher of Geography and Ilistory in a, 


Chiecavo High School, was formerly a 
teacher of Geography in the Indiana State 


Normal. He knows his subject: 
| thoroughly and has written of it most en- 


tertainingly. He commences we Il back 


of written history and deals with the | 
making of Indiana and surrounding sec- | 
tion through the past geologic ages, as | 
revealed in the rock and cartit payes in | 
| the great Book of Nature. This is only 


INSTRUCTOR. 











‘Teachers can use | 


BETTER MATERIALS 


Selected from our 128 page Catalogue of BOOKS, HELPS and 
SUPPLIES for Teachers and Schools, mailed free upon request. 


Life Size Crayon Bust Portraits of 
Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bryant, Shakespeare, Woodrow 
Size 22x28 inches. Price each (un- 
framed), 20 cents; six for $1.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 
Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid 
Oak, black enameled frames, complete with frame and 
glass and securely packed for shipment, each $1.45; 
any two, $2.75; 
any five. $6.65; express extra. 


Masterpiece Marhleoid Statuary 
Reproductions of the world’s greatest sculptors. Lorado Taft, Famous Sculptor, 
and Instructor in Sculpturing at Art Institute, Chicago, says: “The casts finished 
by your establishment seem to be unusually good.” 
The following are favorites : 


2 inches hit lees. 
inches 
5 inches 
inches 
2 inches 
S inehes 
25 inches 
inches 
2 inches 
ine 
Sine 
ine 
2 ine 
ine 
ine 
2 inches 
r inches 
dine! 
2 inches 
VW inehes 
12 inehes hig 
19 inehes his “ 


Vinished in either White Marble, byvory 





several of these. 
Nowh 
No.6 
No, 502 
No, 503 
No, 5 
No.5 
No. 5 
No, 507B, 
No. d23B 
No, 524 
No, 52 
No.5 
No.5 
No, sir 
No, 53: 
No.5 
No. 54 
No,! 
No, 
No, 
No, 56° 
No, 563B 

Express aie Reis 

ov Bronze Finish (Ivory finish is most ordered), 


plete Catalog of Pictures and Statuary, mailed free upon request, 


How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. Contains 10 
attractive exercises, three drills, also recitations, songs, etc. 94 pages. Price 25c. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free upon request, Send a postal for it today, 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPAIY, Dept. B. 


The House of Better Material 332 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Hl. 











Whittier, 
Wilson, etc. 


~ 
cocee ceoee 





oO) ae 3.00 
Nise sh eceveccene 3.00 


any three, $4.05; any four, $5.35; 


Every school should have 


coccee $ 1.00 


2.00 
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ieefricd, The Yorelei and Other | 








No. 99, THE PEER of 
PHYSICS TABLES 


3 1-2 feet wide, 6 feet long, 30 inches high. 
| 5-8 inch top finished in black acid-proof | 
or oil. Get our catalog. We have a large 
variety of Physics and Biology tables with 
conveniently arranged banks or lower  sec- 
tions of drawers and cupboards. 


troubles to us; we don’t 7 eleigeiae for 7 


frewawiiees 


ced" Co: 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW VORK OFFICE 70 Fifth Ave., 








‘Bring your laboratory furniture 


Telephone, CHELSEA, 3909 











From * 
which carries in 
andthe “Best of the 


tainments 


Prompt 
two of our chief : 


very helpful catalog sent Free. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 


Buy Schoo! Entertainments 


The a live 
< the ir own publications 
Rest” of other publishers, 
Operettas, Plays, Drills, Pantomimes and linter- 
‘very teachet 
should use our “Dramatized Stories, Myths 
and Legends. 
Can be used as areader 
grades and dramatized in Schoolroom, 


material 


,cents, cloth 
from Fourth to Highth 








PLAYS 


Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomime os, Spe ci al Entertainments for 
all Holidays, 
Goods, ete. 

catalogue Free. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


s, Drills, Speakers, Mon9- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Pizys, 
Pantomime Songs, Shadow 


Me uke- U Pp 
2 ‘for ‘all ayes a oc casions. 

Every Teacher sliould have one 
Chicago 





‘Just Out for the Holidays 


\ novel folding post-card Calenflar of New 


| Year greeting, for wall or desk, entitled 


“Father Time’s ’Phone”’ 


Seven divisions, with sentiment appropriate 

tothetheme., Attractive, and ready to mail 

by adding address and a penny stamp. 
Only fifteen cents each, or one dollar-tifty 

a dozen, Send for sample, or order on 

trust, and do it NOW, 

Dept. L—F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


PLAYS wins PLAYS 


jtalogue of the asian Is se ae 
REE! 
SAM'L FRI NCH, 28 su Ww 28th St., Ne w York 








Orations, Debates, Essays, ete. |"): 


ougiven subjects. P, A. Miller's Literary Agency, 


| (estab, 1902), 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Obie, 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 


P hich and sure; hours short; 
Places permanent; promotéon reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous 
inds of vacancies every year; all 
Kindsof pleasant work everywhere; 





no lay-gffs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient, 


This Book 


tells of about p 
1 itions in the I Ss. Gk m 
nent service, wi there is: 
ra mee for ! ’ want 
with sure and nerous pi 
1 Lifestinne nt. Pliace 
ento Amer itizens of 1 
or over 
Special money back guarante« 


if you write today for Booklet R,& 
1140, TT IS FREI 


bari Hopkins, Washington, D, ¢ 














PRACTICALLY FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


30 Courses; over 100 studies to 
$5.00 of 
first applicant from each postoffice, 
Address, STARK COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio 


mployment for Life x 





select from. pays tuition 














E 


a salary ranging from $500 to $1500 is 
what your Uncle Sam will pa yu year) 
if you work forhim, Sounds good, doesn’t 
ity You will have to pass a Civil Service 
Examinationto get ajc but thatis easy, 
Mr, Patterson, f erU.s. Civil Service 
Secretary -Examines I tell u how. 
Write Mr. Patterson today, in care of 


| preliminary to the story of its later days, | 


| States 











Patterson Civil Service School 
The Sch lu Ma wy Good 


DoltNow. Box 1500 Rochester, N.Y, 


tha Record for 











| LEARN BY MAIL 


ARISIOS (the best) or BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
JANES’ SHADTLESS SHORTHAND = TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 






PINMANSHIP (Business or SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
Artistic COMMERCIAL LAW 
Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad, Write today 
)Tobs’s Correspondence Schools 


} 160 fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 











EXTENSION COURSES 


Specially adapted to teachers, May 
be completed without residence work, 
or partly or wholly in residence. 
Degrees conferred for completion of 
courses. 

Harper University, Billings, Mont. 





















You can learn to be a sale 4 








mai 6 earning while you 

pe required Write t ist 

of is of good opening imonials from 

hu of our Stata nts v are earning $100 to 

$500 a month Address nearest office. Dept.64 
National Sal 's Training A jati 

Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 








STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


LA 


Only recognized resident law iin U. §., Conterring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—1.),. h.—by correspondence. Only law school in 
U.S. conducting standard resident school aud giving same instrue- 


Over 450 class-reom lectures. Waculty of over 30 
rominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepa rraduates to pass bar ex- 
amination, Only law school : Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking hool highly end 1 and recommended by 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. = Only insti- 


tion, by mail. 


8 ivin 


tution of its kind in the world, Send today for Large Handsomely 
Wustrated Prospectus. Special eourees for Pusiness Men and Bankers 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 





Home Study --Free Tuition 


HOME STUDY MAGAZINE Send to us 25e._ in 
stamps for 6 months’ trial subscription to New 
Kducation—a 40 page monthly educational magazine 


me study, 

RNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio, 
TYPEWRITERS- Send to us 
forour prices and terms on all 
the latest inakes of typewriters 
sold by us at students’ rates of 
only 33.00 per month without 
interest. I.very teacher should 
use aw typewriter, Address, 
‘Typewriter Department, Car- 
negie College, Rogers, Ohio, 


Free Tuition Scholarships 


devoted to_ho 


Address CA 








Phe Carnegie College of Ko 

ers, Ohio, Will grant to you a 

‘Free Tuition Scholarship” for 

Dr. Galbraith, Pres. x» complete course by mail, Ma- 
triculation fee $5,.00—Tuition free. Apply at once, Do 


not delay, Send us your name and address to-day. 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 


Normal Pepmanship Book-keeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select, “Iree 
Tuition Scholarships’? granted to the first applicants, 
from each post office, Send us your bame and ad- 
dress—now--tod:y —tomorrow may be too late, * Do it 
now”, Address, Pree Tuition Department, Carne- 
gie College, Rogers. Ohio. 








| their 


) and interprets them for actual use. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the Indians, its settlement and growth 
into its present prosperous Statehood, 
‘*Story of Georgia.’’ [No. 509.] By 
Josephi T. Derry. The writer of this is 
the author of ‘‘Ilistory ot the United 
for Schools and Academies,’’ 
‘“*Story of the Confederate State,’’ 
“Georgia: Historical and Industrial," 
aud other writings relating particularly 
to Georgia. He 1s_ therefore J 
qualified to give in this brief form the 


story of the State. The book also con- 
tains the ‘‘Georgia School Sony,’’ the 


words by Mr. Derry and the music by 
Julia I, Spalding. 

“Story of Pennsylvania,’’ [No. 536.] By 
Thomas S$. March. It would be hard to 
tell the history of the United States and 
leave the story of Pennsylvania out, so 
important a part has it borne. The main 
facts of its settlement, its colonial and 
Revolutionary history, and its later de- 
velopments are well told, 


“Story of Ohio.’’ 
B. Galbreath, M. A. 
well known in educational and liter- 
ary circles in Ohio and was for several 
years State Librarian, Ile has therefore 
had ample opportunity to become famil- 
lar with Ohio's history, and has been 
able to tell the story of its settlement, 
the pioneer days, the Indian wars, as 
well as some of the incidents of its later 


1s 


developmeut, clearly, suceinetly and 
attractively. 
“The Story of Utah.’’ [No. 542.] By 


Levi Kdgar Young. The writer of this 
is professor of history in the University 
of Utah, a native of the State and thor- 
oughly acquainted with its founding, its 
iustitutions and its progress. — [is quali- 
fications for writing the story are of the 
hivhest order, and this is sufficient assur- 
ance of the acceptability of the book. 


The history of Utah has been different | 


from that other states in many re- 
spects, and this story will be read 
with much interest by many outside its 
boundaries. 


ol 


‘Story of Kentucky.’’ [No. 515.] By 


R.S. Kubank, A. B. The writer is one 


of Kentucky’s best known citizens and | 
especially prominent in its educational | ject. ie ’ : 
Iie las intimate knowledge of | and of the poem of ‘The Death Song of 


work, 
the history of his State, and has told of 
its stirring pioneer days, as well as of 


highly | 


[ No. 533+] By C. | 
The writer of this | 


**Story of Wisconsin.’’ [No. 547.] By 
| Hubert M. Skinner. This book precedes 
the account of Jean Nicolet, the first 
white man who visited what is now Wis- 
consin, in 1634, with some description 
of the numerous mounds and effigies 
found in that state. These are very 


over two thousand in a 
single county. After Nicolet there were 
other Frenchmen who visited this sec- 
ition, even before Marquette and Joliet, 
and later LaSalle. The story of these 
peer days, and how it became our terri- 
tory after the Revolution, with later de- 
i velopments is most interestingly told, 

} ‘Story of Florida.’’ [No. 508]. By 
J. S. Bauskett. Klorida’s history begins 
actually—and in this book---with Ponce 
de Jeon in 1512, The United States flag 
did not replace that of Spain until 1821. 


existence of 





nmmerous, surveyors having reported the | 


It had a_ stirring and romantic his- | 
tory in tnese early days, and the telling 
of it, together with the story of later 


jevents and progress make a book well 
worth reading. 

“Story of Michigan’? [No 520.] By 
Hubert M. Skinner, Ph. D., author of 


“Story of the Britons,’’ ‘‘Reading in 
Folk Lore,’’ ete. The writer of this 
hook, who is also the author of two 
jothers in this series of Stories of the 


i States, is particularly well qualified for 
the work, He is the author of several 
hooks, both of a popular character and 
‘those used in schools, and is a well- 
known and popular lecturer before liter- 
ary societies, sthools and institutes. For 
several years he has been gathering his- 





torical material in relation to this and 
neighboring States and his intimate | 


knowledge of his subject is well shown, 
The Indians, and the connection of the 
legend of Hiawatha with this section, 
the Karly Explorers, Colonial Struggles, 
Pontiac’s War, are among the early 
topics. Kven in this small book some 
| points are mentioned which larger his- 
‘tories fail to give. 

**Story of Minnesota.’’? [No, 521.] 
Hubert M. Skinner, Ph D. This is writ- 
ten in the same readable style as_ the 


| foregoing and from the same standpoint | 


Iilinois Training School for Nurses 


yo | 


of intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
The stories of ‘‘Carver’s Cave, 


| the Nadowessie’’sconnected therewith and 
| written by the great German poet Schil- 
The 


important incidents and persons of later/ler, are particularly interesting. 
times, inan unusually clear and attractive | book concludes with a fine ‘Song of 


manner, 


| Minnesota.’’ 


ger Lor full list of litles of the Instructor Literature Series, see inside rout cover. 





BOOKS FROM OTHER PUBLISHERS 


‘*A History of the United States.’’ By 
Henry EK. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton. 
Cloth. Maps and illustrations. 598 pages. 
fi.oo, D.C. Ileath & Co. 

Two years ago these authors published 
Introductory American History 
which was based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Hight of The 
American Historical Association, The 
Introductory Ilistory 15 intended for the 
sixth school year. The present volume, 
intended tor the seventh and eighth 
school years, is based upon the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Hight, 
The 
authors give especial prominence to 
economic and social ‘story and to the 
great westward movement; military de- 
tails are subordinate; matters of mere 
traditional value jiave been eliminated, 
thus leaving space for the introduction of 
a more full treatment of matters of first- 
rate importance. The book is  pre- 


grammar schools for intelligent entrance 
upon the duties of citizenship. In the 
selection of matter, the interesting man- 


interest developed, the book deserves all 
praise. It is noteworthy that the authors 
the West which previous books have 
generally neglected. The 
the South is sympathetic and informing. 
The European background of American 
history has been kept in mind, and in- 
telligent and helptul use of this appears 
in appropriate points in the book. 
Among the numerous histories for gram- 
mar grades that have appeared in recent 
years, the work is unique. This applies 
not only to the form in which it is pre- 
sented, but also to its merits in render- 


ing service of the right sort to the rising 
generation. 

‘The Teaching of Geography in Ele- 
mentary Schools.’’ By Richard Klwood 
Dodge, Professor of Geography, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Clara 
Barbara Kirchwey, Instructor in Geog- 
raphy in the Horace Mann School and 
Teachers College. Cloth, 12mo, 248 
Price $1.00. Rand, MeNally & 


pages. 
Company, Chicago, 

The authors believe that geography 
should be made vitally interesting to | 


every child and thoroughly worth while 
in preparation for adult lite. There has 
been, and still is among some people, 
much uncertainty as to the true content 
of geography and the proper method of 





treatment of | 





presenting it to school children, In this 
manual the scope of the subject and its 
problems are stated in’ straightforward 
and comprehensive fashion. Kmphasis is 


eminently fitted to prepare pupils now in | Placed throughout on geographic ideas 


as they touch the sphere of the child's 
experiences. Among the most signifi- 
cant topics discussed are the principles 


: ; -|of geography, home geography eog- 
ner of presentation, and the centers of | geography: BeoRgraply, Beoe 


raphy in rural schools, the relation of 


geography to other subjects, the use and | 


: |misuse of 
have included an adequate treatment of | 


maps, observation work, the 
organization of a course of study, and the 
preparation and conduct of a lesson, The 
suggestive outlines for lessons, and the 
lists of reference books and other equip- 
ment will also be found extremely help- 
ful. For the teacher who wishes to vital- 
ize geography work and make it of the 
greatest practical benefit, this book is 
brimful of valuable ideas. 

‘At the Open Door.’’ By Louise Rob- 
inson, First Assistant in Charge, Jouisa 
M. Alcott School, Boston, 168 pages. Illus- 


By | 








| ing, 
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Complete Scholarship 
ant FREE 


ART 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


We are determined to pr 
the general public the wondet’ 
success of our exclusive meth 
Ifyou love the beautiful, we Suarantee ty 
teach you Art. You learn at 
by mail and in your spare tj 
Write at once for beautifully illug| 
trated Prospectus and full explanation of 
our Free Scholarship Offer. This offer is limited tg 
a few in each locality who answer atonce, So write today, 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio’''| OMAHA, NEB 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good Day 
steady work, life positions, congenial BUTTOUNdings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 clagg. 
fied positions Common school education sutticient 
Full information and questions used by the Ciyi 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, ¢ 


FREE >» 







































vio 5 
conwen FINE TONE 


orGUITAR 








In order to introduce our 
wonderful new system of 
teaching note music by mail, Violin, Cornet. Gui- 
tar, Piano & Organ will give you dandy instrument Absolutely ft 
and guarantee to make you a player or no charge, Com plete outiy 
FREE, Special offer to first pupil. write at once, Slingerteng, 
Correspordence School of Music, Dept. 6, Chicago, ii, 


Get A Better Position 


Have you ever thought of “carning Bookkeep. 
Salesmauship, or Shorthand at home? 
Many teachers who have investigated our schoo! 
have enrolled and are today in better positions 
at much better salaries. Kudorsed by hundreds, 
Write for FREE HOME STUDY BOOK of px. 


ticulars, Mention course that interests you most, 


BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, 


























Januar 





No. 1671 
(atslog with | 
quest. Specia 
{rated with ax 
qlorsof ena 
dozen 3 SILVE 
BASTIAN BRO! 
——— 





No, 708 
Gold $10 
Silver 5) 

—— 
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Send for 
CatalogueK 








ers~ men or women, Pleasant work, short 
hours, all holidays off.) early vacation with 
pay, good salary. Learn ut home, Diploma 





500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill, 
im six months, Gatalog free. 


)\ BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teach. 
American School of Banking, 152 Me Lene Building ¢ olumbus0, 




















Founded in 1880 
Olfers an up-to-date course in theoretical ist euction 
and practical training to wore who wish to enter 
the nursing profession, bhavorable applicants must 
eet Lhe requirements Of 2ood health, of age (19-85) 0 
xood Inoral character, having had one year of High 
School instruction or its educational equivalent, The 
instruction covers a period of three years, inclading 
a preliminary course. The school catalog and blanks 
Will be sent on application to the Supt. of Nurses, 
Mary ©. Wheeler, I. N..509 Honorest., Chicago, Ill 





TEACHERS; 
Learn to Mount and Stuff Birk 
and Animals. Be a Vaxidermis 
easily learned at home by mail, 
each nature work in the schoo 
room by using read mounted sper 


imens, Bie protit for your spare 
time by mountiog for others an! 
selling sour specimens, Exper 
instructions, low cost, succes 
suuranteed, Fifty pave Taxiderm 
book free to teachers, Write te 


ity. 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
Dept, 23851, Omaha, Mehr. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Governmenter 
aininations to be held throughout the entire coum, 
during the Spring. The positions to be filled pi 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annie 
vacations, with fall pay. 

Those interested should write immediately M 
franklin Lostitute, bept. Bo 98, Rochester, 2 fut 
large descriptive book, showing the positions ave 
able and giving many sariple examination questiols 
which Will be sent tree of charge. 
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WHY, NOT BE AN ARTIST’ 


STUDY drawing at home undet 
Expert Faculty. We havesuccessta 
+ world, Tur 
Our Students 
h salaried positions, 14 years ® 
4 1. “Endorsed. b: high authorities. 
ourses ommercial and Hlustrative Hpi 
Teachers’ Normal andApplied Art, Profit or Calture 
Thoroughly Equipped Residence Schoel.| 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroted Students 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 786 Applied Art Bldg, Battle Creek, 
— tt 
Teachers. Takt 


Excellent Salaries i 


our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your it 
vacation with us. A position awaits you. ¥ 
EVA M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, OS WEGO, N: » 

— 


Learn At Home 


Scholarships now 
Graduate correspon 
students most successti 
at Bar Examinations. 9 
method of, instruct 
Bee AS gad ober 

ICHIGAN an 
Law Schools. GUARA 


to rt 
r Examination. yi 


or special offer 
vodtous sent Pree! ORE 
fimrites. write im Chia 
Am. Correspondence School of Law, Dept. %2: , Manhattan Bldg.» ct 


be 





students in every part of the 
your Talent into money. 
are filling hi 
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«Great demand fi! 
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CLASS PINS 


; = FACTORY TO YOU 
yo.1671 For College, Schoolor Society 
fog with attractive prices mailed free upon ree 
et Spec il offer, either style of pins Na re jlluse! 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two! 
elursofenael STERLING SILVER, 30c e 3 $3. 08 








dozen; SILVER PLATE, 356 each; $1. 192 
BASTIAN BR BROS: COs 265 BASTIAN BLOG. a Oe Y, 
Medals and Badges 

FOR 


W School, Collese & Music 


g Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Meda! & Badge Co., 


No, 701 1 Beekman St., New York 
Gold $1.00 Send for Catal 
Silver 50 Aend for Catacogue 
—_——- 














WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


LASS: 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
PAINESVILLE, 






SUPPLY CO, 
OHIO Box A 











CATALOG INCOLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


C.K.GROUSE CO. 
P.0 BOX N4 
NORTH ALTLEBORO.MASS. 
ALL 


TY PEWRITERS wakes 


Ail the St: indi ird Machines 4 to’% 
ss’ Prices SOLD or 
IKEEN Th » ANWWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
$446 W, Lake Street, Chiengeo, Db 


A GOOD POSITION 


Short hours, life 











Send for 
cere 








with Uncle Sam is most desirable, 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not difti- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our yaluable book ‘Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE 


By Most Advanced 

Home Study Course 
Zest ficld for women. ‘Thou- 
sands who have taken our 
course are carnine from $15 
to $25a week. Ourconnection 
with many hospitals, im this 
and other cities, cnab les us to 
give all necessary hospital ox 
pericnee and diplomas of high- 
est standing, recov nized bby best 
doctors cverywhere; advan- 
tages other schools can not 
give. Oldest established school 
of its kind, tenth year. Easy 
terms. Illustrated catalog 
mailed Free. Address 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL. FOR NURSES 

1547 La Salle Ave., Chicago, til. 




























Be Writing Motion Pieture Plas 
A Writer seg ROW enS¥ abd basetiiccd 

to whale your dieppy 
Mhoughts iuto more 1 iter ry training orstyle un 
heeessary, Plot ill tl at is required, Demand tarex 
ceeds the supply. Producers Pay $25.60 to $100.00 
Fach. Selloue a week snd you Tnerease your diteome 


Atleast $100.00 2 month, Phisis ideai work for teacher 
asitenables them to (urn (heir vaention into peris 
profit, Weteseh you iu yoursparetime, Will not in- 
lerlere With your pire entwork, Catalogue sid Pall pat 
Hulars on request, Authors Motion Picture School, 
Dept. A. 122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
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litt Efficiency 
The great secret of business and socia 
suc 8 is the ability to remember. 
ean make your mind an infallible class- 
ified a from which you ean dustant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, ies 3, ary ume nts. I willenable 
you to concentrate, devetop selj-con- 
trol, overcome self-consciousness, 
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+ with the importance of the days we cele- 


| worth the time and mone 


| VAN BUREN St., 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| trated. qoe, Silver Burdett & Co., New'so many points. Beginning with Labor | 
| York. This is a supplementary Reader Day, the book takes up the holidays in 
} for the Second Grade and the merry, | order straight through the year—inelud- 
charming stories of each season in the | ing the days of purely civic importance, 
year are so well told and so delightfully such as Election Day and Arbor Day, | 


‘illustrated that children in the second 
grade will love to study. Kvery story 
is full of child interest. The autumn 


stories are about the squirrels, flowers, 


An entirely new feature is the introdue- 
tion of Humane Day and Peace Day. 
Iivery advocate of universal peace will 
be delighted to see Peace Day so naturally 


| 


birds, Hallowe'en and Thanksgiving ;| included among the days we celebrate. 

some of the stories under ‘‘Winter’’ are’ The illustrations are clear and distine- 
. a . . . | 

about the snow, coasting, Christmas and tive, and lend much to the attractiveness | 


Valentine Day; the spring stories of the of the book. The grading has been 
Willows, the rebins and all the jolly given much care. The vocabulary pro- 


slowly 


games that children play in the spring- 
time are full of interest, as are the sum- 
merstories about fishing, picnicking and 


gresses but steadily 


throughout the book. 


in ditheulty 


| 
| 
\ 


| by sickness or accident. 





$30.00 


For Every Teacher 


Each month when you are disabled 
(Paid for 
months — whether 
kor 
for sick- 
Vhis will help 


to pay your doctor and your nurse, 


days— weeks—or 


your salary continues or not: 


injury, for twelve mouths; 


ness, for six months. ) 


and other bills that come with sickness 


or injuries. ‘This will protect your 
savings account so that you will not 
have to start it all over again. This 


wiil keep you out of debt. "This is 


what the 


T..C. 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


| 
| camping oat. | “Twilight Town,’ By Mary Frances 
| Blaisdell, Cloth. Illustrated. —12mo. 
| “‘The Montessori Manual.’’? By Dorothy 173 pages. Mailing price gocents, Little, 
Canfield Bisher, author of ‘The Mon- Brown & Company, Boston. 
tess vi Mother.’? 12mne, 126 pages, cloth, At Twilight a fairy comes to the play- 
$1.25 net; postpaid gr. W. HK. Rich- room and sets the toys free to talk and 
| ardson Co., Chic: ayo play together for one hour. Teddy Bear 
| This book is further described on the Jeads the fun: Dolly Gay rides in the 
j title pase as one ‘tin which Dr. Mon- red automobile; Rosabelle sails with 
tessort’s teachings and educational oe- Jolly Jack Tar in his ship; the little 
cupauions are arranged in practical exer- dolls picnic in the green forest; the tin 
Ciscs or Jessons tor the mother or the soldiers fight a dreadful battle. 
J teacher.’’ It is now a year since the This pretty conceit will delight the 
j publication of “The Montessori children of grades one to three, The 
|} Mother,’? which has brought to the au- hook is intended to be put into their 
thor a great mass of correspondence and hands, for the type is of splendid size | 
inmumerihle personal interviews with and the illustrations will be a joy to | 
| mothers interested in the new ideas about them,--four full) pages in color and 
the education of young children. This many black and white ones seattered 
expericnce has shown the need of amore tirough the book, 
conerekle and detinite pre-entatio ( < 
| idle al an “Serie . Vane The Wile Awase Fourth Reader.’ 
; ual is intended to meet that need. The By Clara aurtay. [ustrated hy Marry 
hook is desieued for mothers untrained | © Kdwards and Sarah KY. Smith. tame, | 
in educational methods as well as for 32! PtKes. 4 loth, Price 50 cents, Little, 
teachers whose evreater experience ane Brown x Company, Boston. pe 
professional training will enable them, his is another in the ‘Wide Awake 
fo expand the Ugeestions in its pages Series ol Readers, ol which a Primer 
into schoolroom exercises. Mrs. Fisher! #ud@ three Readers have been issued. Phis 
is eminently qualified to write such aj i @0 attractive series giving every evi- 
‘vel Livine with Dr. Montessori at dence of care! ul preparation by the com- 
the time she was testing out her ideas, piler, she is to he congratulated on the 
he gained insight into the principles ol fresh material used in this, the fifth of 
her philosophy whieh few have attained, the series, There is a pronouncing 
vocabulary in the back of the book and 
‘Drawing Made Hasy."’ By Charles there are notes giving useful informa- 
Jeederes pages. Svo, cloth. | B1.253 tion about the selections, The illustra 
postave 12 cents. Capit: tl Supply Co., tions are unusually attractive. 
orry ol deal 
: Thi sng oy a great value. The Colette in sicgget es 
author has a nation-wide reputation both Reader. By Htte Blaisdell MeDouald. 
as oa teacher of drawing and as artist- SING. Cloth, 120 pages. g illustrations. | 
journalist, nie. de thee Givectar of tie Marling, price 45 cents. . 
jwderer School of Drawing, and was! _ this isthe thirteenth of the ** Little 
formerly chicf cartoonist on leading New People Hiverywhere series with which 
York and Chicago papers. That Mr, many of us are familiar, having made 
Lecerer has been induced to vive the re- the _ acquaintance 7 ol oa Manuel Mm 
sults of his expericnce in this book is a Mexico, | Gerda in Sweden,’ Boris in 
inmatter of Congratulation to teachers and Russia,” ete. It isa gee ips. oe 
oilbers interested in the stadyv of ele. | Stuey geograpliv this of reading about 
mentary art. Itis practical and simple ; the boys aud girls of faraway countries 
tells low to draw and how to teach and the pet about them. In this little 
Drawing, The author well says that the Story of “Colette”? we are taken through 
reason Why Drawing is not taught more the streets of Paris, we | yee the Louvre, 
fr — — and more successfully in the Cross the meine to the old city; we 
tools is becatise of the Jack of prac | spend it holiday at Versailles ; pienic In 
esl th sie rs and imanual- Assurance | the Forest of Fontainebleau; ride: along 
is given that sufficient instruction is con- the channel coast, and spend some time 
titi ia: thie selene tx. cabin the with little Jeanne in her peasant home 
teacher to impart to the pupil all knowl. |)" Normandy. 
cdee of Drawing that should be required | ‘The Child’s Book of Aimerican His- 
in the schooiroom. This is a large claim l tory..”” sy Albert Ff. Blaisdell ane 
to make, but a glance through the book | francis K. Ball, Illustrations by Frank 
lwith its clearly stated directions and ‘~,) Merrill. gamo. Cloth, 218 paves. 
principles, its laundreds of illustrative Mailing price 50 cents. 
drawings, and 1s definitely arranged | [he authors of this book are well 
chapter-studies, would seem to warrant’ known in the field of chiidren's history, 
it. ‘‘ Waving been Jack-ot-all trades in @ for they have written a mumber of story 
pictorial way,’? the author says he does jjooks dealing with American history. 
not fecl that lic displays undue egotism ‘Pheir style is distinctive and popular 
when he says ‘‘that the knowledue he and will eateh the interest of alinost any 
lias vained and which he now places at! ehild, This litthe volume is no excep- 


the disposal ot the school teachers should 
meet all requirements the graded 
schools of this country.’’ 


tion to the preceding ones, and will ablv 
fill the place it is intended to oceupy, 
that of a supplementary history in grades 


ot 


“Stories of Our Holidays.’’ By Isabel four and five; or for use as it collateral 
M. Hor-ford. 118 pages. Hlustrated, reading: book in connection with the 
noc, Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. jstudy of one or more ot the page ele- 

|” Second grade teachers will welcome | mentary te xthooks on American listory. 
this novel supplementary reader, which | The book is made up, in need main, ol 
| impresses the child in such a simple way short chapters, each describing some 


dramatic or picturesque event in the his 


tory of our country from earliest times 


life at 





brate, and which touches school 
Nursing pays better than teaching: 
does not require so large an expend 
iture of vital force; is less monoton- | 


y ous. ‘The nurse has only one supe- | 
rior—the medical attendant, ‘The teacher must please principal, superintendent, se hool 


board and parents. Many advanced teachers have complete -d our course, conside ring it 
+y,as an aid to more efficient work in the school room, and for the 


y hin 
benefits personally received. Sex Hygiene will,without doubt,be taug ht in all schools wit 
Full particulars free. Address;— CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 1253—21 E. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 





a decade. 








FOR TEACHERS 


will do for you. Besides this it will 
pay you $12.00 a week if 


quarantined in the home where you 


you are 


board, or if your school is quaran- 


lined so that your salary is stopped, 


aaah ie ; 
[his insures your income. 


You the 
sums instead of the monthly 


may receive following 
indem- 
nity, if you prefer: 
Broken Arm 
Broken Leg 
Broken Knee-cap 
Broken Collar-bone 


Dislocated shoulder, elbow 


$80.00 
90.00 
90.00 
70.00 


50.00 
50.00 
60.00 


or wrist - 


Dislocated Ankle 
Dislocaied Knee-cap 


for accidental loss of 
$1000 
1000 
500 


It pays 
Life, Both hands, Both feet, 
Both eyes 
One foot, One hand 


One eye - 333 
These amounts will meet the large 
surgeons bills that accompany such 


losses. 
bee 


should be brought to the attention ot 


Dr, Winship says: ‘‘The T. 


teachers throughout the nation.” 
Costs only $2.00 to enroll and 
$15.00 a year payable in three $5.00 


installments. Old Line Plan. 


Write Today 








Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Dept. W. Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Please send full particulars to 


Name 


y, {ddress se eeeeee 














NORMAL 





ont ~~) LAR 
Black 


BEST IN THE WORLD FIVE CENTS EACH WHY PAY MORE 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR THE FEBRUARY HOLIDAYS 





Washington Das 


4. ; 1 aaa EASTER STENCILS 


nulellow Portrait 


W I US. Flag, 24% 36 Kaster Lilies 
lassie cut i Valentine Calendar Kuster Lillies Border 
i \ i Heartand Ribbou Border Litthe Chicks Border 
Cher nad HM: et Bord luiling the Valeutine Rabbits Heads Border 
in PP rait Awaiting the Postman Running Rabbits Border 


Valentine Postinan Group of Rabbits 

Old Hen and Chicks 
Puteh Girls With Ryys 
Rabbits With Kggs 
Cross With Lilies 





Linco 

Lincoln t ( ' Phe 
i it fou rinigtietd 

| Any Twelve Stencils, Mailed With 


, out Folding for bitty Cents. Unfold 
1 ed Stencils Last Three Times as Long 





= us kolded Ones. isda atioen” deci) 
Set No, 10, Ideal Busy Work Stencils contains 20 Washington, Lincoln and 
Patriotic desizus, 4856 inches, for making Booklet Covers, Sewing Cards and 


Designs for Coloring. Price, postpaid, 12 cents a set, 

Ideal Stamping Compound for transfering Busy Work Stencils does not rub nor 
smear, 12 cents a box, postpaid. 

Embossed Gummed Seals, 50 of one kind in a box, 
Seals, Flag-Shield Seals, Ribbon-Bow Seals, Heart 
Lilies Seals, Violet Seals, Chick and Kyy Seals. 

Gummed Hearts, 100 in a pac finch, 15 cents, 1) inch, 20 cents. 

U. S. Muslin Flags (sold in dozens only) postpaid, 6x9 per dozen, 19 cents ; 
per dozen, 60 cents; 20x36, per dozen, 81.25. 

U. S. Wool Bunting Flags, best quality, 6 ft. x 3 ft., postpaid, $2.00: 8 fl. x 4 ft. 


postpaid, $2.85, 


nd Grade: Boyhood of Washington, Boyhood of Lincoln, Hiawatha and [ts 
Author: 3rd Grade: Story of Washington, Story of Lincoln, Story of Longfellow; 
tth Grade: Longtellow Booklet; 15 Selections from Longfellow; Sth and higher 
Grades: Speeches of Lincoln, Washington's Farewell Address, ete., Ten Selections 
Krom Longfellow. (Single copies Ge each) 
Washington Day Entertainments, 30¢; Lincoln) Day Entertainments, 25c; 
Special Days in the Primary Grades, 14c; The Days We Celebrate, 25c, 
Fine Portrait of Washington, Lincoln or Longfellow, 14x17, postpaid, 1.20; 
Framed in 2 inch Oak and Boxed for Shipment, $2.50 each, 
perb Bust of George Washington or Abraham Lincoln, $0 inches high, im either Tvory or 
rouze finish, by ex pre collect ata Special Price of 85.50; both Lor sl0.d0, These are pieces 
of statuary thatan chool tiny be proud to owt 
“4ineb Bust of either Washington or Lineoln, mot prepaid. S400, 
Isiveh Bust of either Washington or Lineoln, ot prepaid, 2.00, 
A Specially Pine 3¢inch Bust of llenry W. Longtellow, bvory or Bronze finish, s1b00, ex pres 
ch Bust, s2.00, 
Our 100 page 1914 Catalog of Sch pe rv ’s Aids, Kindergarten and 
Constructon Material Free if you Mention Normal instructor 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY C0., 338D West 63rd SL, Chicago, Ill. 


I lay 
hiaster 


10 cents, postpaid. 
and Arrow Seals, 


‘kaye, 


14x24, 


A Su 
Ib 


8, Chinese 


CANTas 


es i he 

















The Universal Encyclopedia 


Li ER Ae OTE aaa: ee 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 51% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 
It is anew work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 
You need not take our word for’ it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 








INSTRUCTOR 


‘*Mothering on Perilous.'’ By Lucy 
Furman, Cloth, illustrated. 
Price $1.50. 

No teacher should miss this story. It 
is the story of a young woman who, sad- 


dened by death, goes into the feud 
regions of the Kentucky mountains to 
teach a class of boys in a settlement. 


She tells her experiences and they were 
lively enough to make exceedingly in- 
teresting reading. She goes dressed in 
mourning but before long she is wearing 


colors and learning that it is the duty of | 


the living to make the living happy and 
keep the remembrance of personal losses 
locked up in the individual heart. Miss 
Furman 
appears often in our leading magazines. 
She has the power to make you see these 
quaint Kentucky folks with their war- 
like attributes and curious customs, The 
local idiom is faithfully reproduced and 
will cause a laugh for every remark ut- 
tered by these young mountaineers, 


Books Received 


“The Teaching of Geography in Kle- 
mentary Schools.’? = By Richard Klwood 


Dodge and Ciara Barbara’ Kirchwey. 
5x7% in. 245 pages. Cloth. Rand 


McNally & Co, New York. 

“Advanced Knglish Grammar.’’ — By 
Willian T. Ularris. 5x7% im. 511 pages, 
cloth. World) Book Co,, Yonkers, New 


| York. 


“School Ktliciency.’’ A Constructive 


Study Applied to New York City. — By 
Paul H. Hanus. 5% x5 in. 125 pages, 
cloth. World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 


‘At the Open Door,’’? By louise Rob- 


iuson, 6x73; in. 165 pages, cloth, i] 
lustrated. goc. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 


* By Isabel 
115 


‘Stories of Our Holidays.’ 
M. Horsford. 5%xS in. 
cloth, illustrated. 
& Co,, Boston. 

“The Wide Awake 
Clara Murray. 6x7}4 
cloth, illustrated. 50 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

“Twilight Town,’’ 


gue. 


Fourth Reader,’’ 
in. 3249 payes, 
cents. l,ittle, 


By Mary Frances 


Blaisdell, 6x7% in. 173 pages, cloth, 
illustrated. 4o cents. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 


“The Child’s Book of American IHis- 


’” 


tory. By Albert F. Blaisdell and Fran- 
cis K. Ball. 5x7'4 in. 216 pages, cloth, 
illustrated. so cents. Tittle, Brown & 
Co. Boston. 


‘*Colette in France.’? A Geographical 
Reader. By Ktta Blaisdell McDonald. 
5x7 in. 120 pages, cloth, illustrated, 
45 cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


‘*Selections from Boswell’s Life of 
Jolmson.’’ = Introduction and notes by 
Mary H. Watson, 382 pages: Kliot’s 
‘*The Mill on the Floss.'’? Introduction 
and notes by Ida Ausherman., 553 pages; 


**A Collection of Short Stories.’’ Kdited 
hy lL. A. Pittenger. 208 pages. — [| Mac- 


millan’s Pocket Classics ]. 
Macinillan Co., New York. 
‘A History the United 
By Henry 
Jay Benton, 5%x8 in. 
maps and illustrations, 


Hach 25 cents. 
of States.”’ 


598 pages, cloth, 
PD. C. Heath & 


Co., Boston, 

‘*Mothering on Perilous.’’ By Lucy 
Furman, 512x73{ in. 310 payes, cloth, 
illustrated. $1.50 net. Maemilian Co., 


New York. 
‘*TIndian Child Life.’’ 


Kastman. 5x7% in. 


By Charles A. 
160 pages, cloth, 


illustrated, 50 cents. Little, Brown & 
‘o,, Boston. 
‘*Drawing Made Kasy.’’ By Charles 


Iederer 6xgin. Cloth, 352 pages, il- 
lustrated. $1.25. The Capital Supply 
Co., Pierre, South Dakota. 


‘*Standard Popular Songs.’’ Edited 


by Baldwin and Newton. 7x10 in. 32 
pages, paver. 10 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 


‘*Soils and Crops.’’ With Soils Treated | 


in Reference to Crop Production. By 


Thomas Forsythe Hunt and Charles Will- | 
pages, | 


iam Burkett! 5%x8 in. 
cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 
Co., New York. 

‘‘Farm Life Readers.’’ Book Four. 
334 pages, 45 cents. Book Five. 372 
pages. 50 cents. By Lawton B. Evans, 


541 
Orange, Judd 


12mo., | 
Maemillan Co., New York. | 


is a skilled writer whose name | 


pages, | 
Silver, Burdett | 


Kldridge Bourne and Elbert | 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, reviewed carefully, 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, 

or Civil Service examination offered in any 
in the Union, These examinations were 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct sy 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner 

Education for New York. ' 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 
PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


















| 





Com. Draper 








14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ang 35 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Geography, with Ang 35 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Psysiology, with Ang 95) 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans 95 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans 95 
14 Yr: in U.S. Hist... with Ans » 
1¥ - in Rng. Comp., with Ans 5 
M4 s in Bookkeeping, with Ans 34 
mY in School Law, with Ans .%5 
14 Yrs n Algebra,* with Ans ; 
my - in Gen, Hist.. with Ans 37 
14 Yrs in Khetorie, with Ang 95 
mY in Literature, with Ans 
mY in Astronomy, with Ans 
14 Yrs in Botany, with Ans 25 
my - in Physics, with Ans 35 
14 Yrs , in Chemistry, With Ans 9% 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ang 95 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exum. in Latin, with Ans .% 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Ecot., with Ans 


* Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50, 
the 22 subjects complete tor $2.00, which is less than 10 cong) 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
N ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks, 


Box 
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At all dealers 


Esterk 
New York 


Maps are up-t 
colors, Size A 
KH, W. LL, 
Africa. 








. —— ae 
‘“*DUREL”’ PRESSED CRAYON 
ree Trot gloss 
*CRAYOLA’’ FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-lour colors, Viaarious sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 


—_ AD SIS 
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MONWEALTH HOT 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mas 
Offers room with hot and cold wat 
| for $1.00 per day and up, which includes 
| free use of public shower baths. 
‘Nothing to Equal this in New Englat 
| Rooms with private baths for $1.50 

day and up; suites of two rooms # 

bath for $4.00 per day and up. 


“ABSOLUTELY FIREPROO 

| Strictly a Temperance Hotel 

Send For Booklet 

| STORER F. CRAFTS, GEN’L MGh 
————— 


OUR CATALOG \ 
Contains many new instruments, 


new illustrations, lowest prices 

valuable information of interest to ever 
science instructor. Send us your name 
and address and we will send you a fre 
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sterbrook 
School Pens 


Esterbrook 
School Pens arc 
specially made to 


meet the requires 


NATURAL SLANT 
Roti Pa apne ig 


ments of school 
work, and how well 
they do it is shown 
by their 
use the 


universal 
in public 
schools throughout 


the United States. 


At all dealers. Write to us for samples 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York. Camden, N. J. 





‘Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NIDDLENENS PROFIT. ; 


SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


25 





Maps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithographed iy: 
colors, Size 40x58 luches, Set consists of maps of 
KH, W.UL, Ne A. SAL, USS, Murope, Asin 
Africa, ; 








CATALOG-FREE-ON REQUEST 


CATALOG DISCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


é OMG, Vitegt Lei 


[N55 - 235 MARMET STREET,CHICACO.  § 


TEACHERS’ OLD GLORY DAY 
Bunting Flag Free 


Size 54txs8 tt, 48 stars, Flag sewed 
Throughout. Send for our 80° but 
fons. Have the children and 
your friends assist you insell 
ing them at We cach, Re- 
turn the proceeds to us, 
and we will forward the 
Bunting Flag ow 
charges paid, 
> ral an * 
Glory Day’? at 4 
An School, Why not t 
7 Beautiful Silk Flay to 
returning pro 
ceeds within 16 days. 
All goods yuaranteed, 
Nereturn your money if not satisfied, 


IM COUN SUPPLY (CO., 362 Pike Street, Covington, Ky. 


The National Art Supply Co., 


MS Peoples Gas Building 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PICTURES AND STATUARY 
; FOR SCHOOLS AND HOME. 
NEW STOCK NEW MANAGEMENT 
C. E. DOUGLASS, Mgr. 
- Formerly Supt. Schools of Aurora. 


INCOME TAX and PARCEL 
POST JOBS for TEACHERS 


berg peter! Post and Income Tax (whieh is to he col- 
short; hrough the Internal Revenue Department) will 
Rails ompel the appointment of hundreds of extra 
Ree re Clerks ~Postoffice Kmployeesand Internal 
mean jotke. These positio spay from $65 fo 10 per 
Mund aon owing to their ducution, teachers ahould 
“ro yl Xeeptional chance of appointment. | 
diatel, pegver IK whoare interested should write imime- 
ter, N 4 — Institute, Department Bo 105 Roches: 
and free samo fon ee, dist Of positions now available 
ee 


























plo Cxamination questions. 


TEACHING TABLES? 3%” GAM 


Ic. Westland Educator, Box J, Lisbon, N. D. 


(ee 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Tuther’ N. Duncan, George W. Duncan. 
Hach 4'%x73{ in., cloth, illustrated. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

From the United States Bureau of Kdu- 
cation: **Report on the Work of the 
Bureau of Education for the Natives ot 
Alaska,’? Igti-12. Bulletin i913, No. 
363 Preliminary Statements by Chairmen 
of Committees of the Commission of the 
National Hlucation Association on‘ * The 
Reorganization of Secondary Mducation.’’ 
Bulletin 1913, No. qi3 So Agriculture and 
Rural Jife Day.’? Material tor Its Ob- 
servance. By Muygene C. Brooks. Bul- 
letin 1913, No. 43, Washington, D.C. 


State Moncy for Vocational 
Schools 


is a part of New Jersey's new. provision 
for industrial education, as enacted by 
the 1913 Jegislature and outlined ina 
bulletin issued by the New Jersey Board 
ol Hdueation.  Olfictals of the United 
States Bureau of Kducation who have ex 
amined the plan say it represents one ot 
the best beginnings yet made toward ade- 
quate vocational training by the State. 
The New Jersey work is under the dirce- 
tion of J. HE. Carris, whom Cominissioner 
Kendall designated as deputy comunis- 
sioner in charge of vocational education. 

The New Jersey plan provides that any 
school district, whether city, town, town- 
ship, or borough, as well as any county, 
Inay start vocational schools and vet State 
money for their support. Separate 
schools may be organized, or departinents 


tou local convenience. The thorough 
practicalness of the plan may be seen from 
the recommendations for eflicrent) mem- 
bers of advisory boards for the vocational 
schools: If the traininy is for the 
dustries, then two of the members are to 
be an employer and an employee respec- 
lively, representing distinet trades or oc- 
cupations. Where the school 1s one that 
trains for home duties, it is suyyested 
that the members shall be persons ‘‘who 





have had actual experience in the occu- 
pations carried on in the household, as 


j nistress of a home, house-daughter, or 


| housekeeper, ’’ 
| board 


for an agricultural vocational 
school is expected to have as members 
at least three suceesstul farmers of the 


| neighborhood, 


The local community furnishes 
building and one-half the cost of cquip- 
ment and maintenance, 


for any one school, 
officially approved by the State Board of 
Kducation belore it) can receive any 
money. The stm of gS0,000 has been 
authorized by Jaw for the year. ‘'In 


bricl,’? says Mr. Carris, stamming up the | 


plan, “the State will give money lor the 
equipment and maintenance of approved 
vocational schools on a dollar-lor-dollar 





fio,ooo annually.’ 
| 


| larly 
| shall be established 
janunity has given carclul consideration 


basis, in proportion to the amount spent 
by the local community out of finds 
raised by local taxation to the amount of 
The New Jersey authorities are particu- 
insistent that vocational schools 
only after a com- 


to its vocational needs. A list’ of ques- 
tions is sugyvested, by means of which the 
local community can find out, — first, 
whether the industrial needs of the 
neighborhood demand better vocational 
facilities; and second, just what type of 
schools — day, evening, or part-tiine- 
Inay be necessary to mecl local requires 
ments, 


American intelligenee mitnst be 


pared by 
its true place for every man, and 


pre 


shall be not only his shop, but his’schoo), 


not alone his living, but also lis advane- | 


ing culture.—/vank We. Gunasaulus. 
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Class and School Pins WINSHIP & C0., 705B, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





Definite State aid for vocational sclools | 


OO CLS CEM 
a Gotrtemmmmas one 








Carefully prepared and 





ee sates 2 

Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 

including the finest of Sacred Selections, 

Patriotic Songs, Folk Songs, College 

° ? . 

dinners ooK O ongs edited by WILLIAM AL- 

the best known instruct- 

ors in Public School Method. Contains graded lessons and questions, illustrative 

excellence. 

' n° per book 


Th t A particularly well balanced collection, 
e101 BestSongs 
Songs and Songs of Sentiment. 
FRED WHITE, one of 
Rote Songs and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual 
PRICES: ) 


70 cents per dozen Single Copies 
By mail prepaid 10 cents 


in 1 lots F. O. B. Chicago 
To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 
make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 
you not need enough of either one to enable you to take advantage of the 
hundred order offer. Smaller orders appreciated and promptly filled. 
Free sample copics to those mentioning this publication, 


The (atte (ompany 


& Jackson 1116 Cable Bu 








Wabash 








established in existing schools, according | 


in- | 





Similirly, an advisory | 


the | 


While the State | 

pays the other half of the cost, tie amount | 
| not to exceed $10,000 In any given year | 
The school must be | 


School-Room Mottoes 


mental 





Creat thoughts bewutifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing thei 
and moral character and are a source of coustantinspiration to them, To avid teachers in this 
real work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, Which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom wand children will never tire of them, They 
ready for hanging 


are 
about Sx ld inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty willbe sent postpaid: for only fifty 
regret. this investment, The 
See bist below. 


Wither 
will puy 


half set for only 
for themselves 


ects, 


thirty cents, You will never Inetloes 


Hundreds of times each vear, 


Half No. 2 
Finda Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know Htoor Only Phink You Do? 
Itow Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
low Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done 
Ii tl Deceive My Teascher, Who ts Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Pro Hight. 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Vhink the Truth, Speak the Prath, Aet the 

‘Truth. 


Half set No. f 
Try, Try, Again 
Well Besuimeis Phall Dome, 
Amd Dome Right ? 
\ Prownisa Cloud, A Sioile is Stmedhiine 
Hil Deceive, Whom Dod Cheat? 
Ciod Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do At the Good You Cam aid Doub Make ia 
tiss About Ut 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Owt Comoe, 


Phere are Many 





CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 














American citerpise ii finding: | 
ce Tig | 
Ito it, as dar as possible, that every man | 
shall yet into that place in dite whieh | 





THIS BIG GLOBE 


FREE 


Just a little easy, pleasant 
effort on the part of yourself 
and pupils and it is yours. 


This is the latest globe on the market, 
lithographed in ten permanent, — oil 
colors and is water proof. It is over 
three feet in circumference, stands 
twenty inches high and is strictly 
up-to-date. 

How You May Get It FREE 

We furnish high grade, artistic post cards 
lo schools to sell to raise money. These 
cards are beauties and sell “like hot cakes.” 
We pul them up in envelopes of half a 
dozen each. Tf you will explain our offer to 
your pupils and yet them to promise to do 
their best to sell all the cards, we will send 
you 50 envelopes by express prepaid, You 
are to wive them out to your pupils to sell at 
10ce and send us the money received for them; 
we will then ship 50 additional envelopes. 
When all are sold and the money received by 
us we will you the large globe all 
charges prepaid. Give name and address of 
your school trustee or chairman of the board 


“We refer you tothe publishers of this paper who know 
ts uned will tell you) that wo will do just as we agres, 
Don't Delay. 

supply a Welmte rs New Tuternational Dictioniar 

at Men and other pictures, or Books for 

other Promitms for sale, 


send 


Should vou prefer other prem iinis We can st ; platy bd 
Maps—An cight volume Cyclopedia~Portraits of Gre se 


Library for selling various quantities of cards. "Globes und 


The Crescent Co., 144 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











10 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE: SENT PREPAID 


LAA Ae j 


RRERS 
























Order at least 5c and T will mail you Teachers’ Bulletin one year FREE, Then 

! e€ not pleased let me know aud Lf wall return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5ce. Sunbonnet Babic Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
lurkeys;) Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails ; Holly; Bell Santa: Birds; Roses: Poinsettia, 
Portraits, Animals, ete., size 17x22 inches, each Se. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow: Columbus; Field; Es wa le Mlenk Ikiskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutel » Girl; Mill; 
Hlorse; Cow; Dog: Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
(aooses Then; ) - Owl; ea oe kagle: Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils, 34 inches, each 1c. Typical Pilgrit Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar: Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa bi r Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Elorse; Klay; Program; Roll 

of ilonor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34.44 inches, each 20c, United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of State You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work, 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40¢, United States; Europe; World; Ancient History, 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35¢; Vifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, }5e; Forty different Mhonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20¢; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
Seript Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set Ie, 


doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


Col pred Chalk, 


KN 
) / 

e)- 
Nai? 
Fad 


Very best, 








Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 








Teachers’ Bulletin, one year..... SSaeeeae .$ .25 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


send me a one dollar 





Any primary or rural teacher may 
money ‘order for Latta’ Book for Teacher the re sed and 
enlarged) book—and receive ‘Teachers? Bulletins FREE; then 
report. to me, if not satisfied, and LE will return the dollar, 
allowing all-as a present. Isn’t this fair? 

Remember that all the gg of 1 lis first column are printed 
in Latta’s ok for Teachers which al © contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them + ately if you wish, but [ have 
suggested a much wiser investment for s« rvice and economy. 

41 New Paper Cutting Designs..... ec0eet5C Shect of B lnc Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ 
33 Construction Patterns on Cardboard... .90¢ 12 Sheet ansparent Tracing Papereees. 15 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20e New Primary Arithmetic Cards. ceccceeees 15e 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted. ...+.+e00. Se 25 Public School Report Cards..ccceseees 1c 
50 Rooklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches...2%¢ 15 Latta’s Wea ing Mats, assorted colors, 10¢ 
40) Large Drawines to Color...... woeaete Vicket Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5e 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject....+. We 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10e Gummed Stars, Dots, + arts or Flags, box l0c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color... .cceeees eee HC Lett and Figures, Y-inch, on conta; ‘eae 

8 Large Vhysiology Drawinys.....+ceees l0e Letters and Figures, ¥, im. On Cards.eoccecs 

§ Animal Drawings for Making Toys.....- ¢ Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25 


all grades...25c 


Boys... 


1c Latta’s Business Exercise, for 


Hamme 
cises for 


Maps, 8Y%x11, 
Pictures, half cent size, a 


20 Outline map 
50 Popular sted, 15e 16 porque Praining lxe 


& Intermediate Language Victures......-.20¢ 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, ‘ 
12 Conventional Borders to Color..cceeees- Se 16 Common Birds in Colors with deseript’n 1S¢ 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color...ss oeeee 15e 12 Dolls of N. itions in Colors, to cut out. -10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color.......ceee. Se Reading and Phonies in Primary Grades. .25¢ 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... Se Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., ¢5e; 2 doz. 125¢ 
Hints and Devices for Teachers.......ee.02 "We 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day.......25¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....10¢ Large Outline Maps of U. 5. nil Charts, 

16 Drawings, 6x9 in, for Farm Stories.... 8¢ et ee | Serre rrrrrr rr Tk eer 20 
Letters and Figures to Color, 1 in, high..12c Brown or fs arbon- ee Pictures, * 16x2 0, 
Seript Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..t5e Washington; Lincoln; Christ a“ Twelve, 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20¢ Sistine M: adonnas Wind Mill; Gleaners; 


50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, ou paper..10c Angelus; Llomeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 


Address JOHN LATTA, Box 10, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 











Blackboards and School Equipment 


are illustrated fully in the new edition of our 120 Page Catalog. 
A directory of se hool room essentials that every School Board 
and Superintendent should have, — Write for free copy of Catalog W-S. 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


are electric welded, warranted unbreakable, no seroll 
work, Book box are of continuous —— Steel sides, 
electric welded—no bolts or rivets. Made in four styles 


Miaenws Seat 8 py» 











of stationary and adjustable, Finished in our new pro- 





cess Sanitary Gun-Metal Enamel, Send for Book W-1 today. 


WRITKH FORK FREE School Equipment Review 


SUBSCRIPTION , , 


xt" American Seating Company 


218 South Webash Avenue, Chicago. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 




















for amateurs: Monologs, 
Recitations, Drills, 


strel and Vaudeville Jokes and 


PLAYS 


On The Theory That This Ts The First, 


Sketches; ideas for all kinds ~<A shy . 
of entertainments, Send for free catalo for Schools, Colleges and Universities; for Reter- 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 South De ot aoe Si., Chicago | ence and Teaching by Correspoudence. It is pre- 


pared for use as a text book and as a 











Te postpaid 


Zod pa 
O15 E, 55th St. 


- Les. 
|G. 8. HUGHS, 


™ ) Vulcan Ink Tablets 


“Make Writing a Pleasure” 


‘ss The Grammar of English 


ym plete 


reference 


hook. It will be found indispensable to protes- 
sional men and to those who write or dictate busi- 
z y |) tess letters, ‘The reference figures and the index 
“ a Carry Your Ink in Your Vest Pocket ! will suve thany ——— by the ‘Teacher, 


CHICAGO 





Any Color, 10¢ a Box, Postpaid 

Sanonths supply of ink In each box . 
> AGENTS WANTED > O 

>in e- ‘ Kd. ULLRICH & CO, | Debate utlines, Ksways 


27 ‘Thames Street, New Vork 











JOHN HL. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 





any subject $1.00, 
> OFALLOts 
and special articles written to order on any subject, 





| Magazine Gleanings 


; view, 


| raphy 
las been illustrated by George Harding, 


er,’? by Nan 1, Mildren, The pupils 
! will admire the full-page picture in col- 
ors, ‘*The Story of the Tar-Baby.’ The 


| study. 


| 


| 





By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Cosmopolitan, December: ‘The War- 
time Story of General Pickett,’? by Mrs. 


General George K, Pickett. Nineteen 
pictures. Important history aid; helps 
to an understanding of the Southern 


Pickett witnessed first battle 

Social lite. 

December: “The Mission 
Play of California,’’? by Henry Van Dyke. 
Nine photographs. ‘‘Jondon and = Paris 
alter Dark.’*’  Kight moht photographs. 
The pictures and notes constitute a very 
interestny exhibit-screen travel aid. In 
response to request for Japan material are 
noted these:—in November ‘*Century,’’ 
‘Motoring in Japan’? by Melvin A. fall, 
with fourteen photographs; and in De- 
cember ‘Century’? the story by Frances 
J,ittie, autior of ‘'The Lady of the Dec- 
oration,’? with beautiful double-page pic- 
ture in colors. 

/larper’s, November: “Yo the Great 
ails of Guiana and Beyond,’’ by Ileury 
Kdward Crampton, Ph. D. Seven lovely 
photographs and excellent descriptions 
make this a valuable South America 
geography aid. ‘* Unusual Venice,’? by 
Mary Heaton Vorse, with six illustra- | 


Mr-. 
of ironclads. 
Contry, 





tions in tint. 
Jlarper’s, December: “A Pilgrimage | 
to Arles,’’ by Richard Le Gallicnne. A 
walking-trip of the poet through the 
land of poetry, Seven illustrations in | 
tint by George H. Shorey. Two install- 
ments, November and December ‘‘ Iar- 
per’s,’’ of both ‘‘Australian Bypaths,’’ by 
Norman Dunean, and ‘SA Diplomat’s 
Wife in Washington’? are useful for geog- 
and history classes. The former 





in tint (twenty pictures) ; the latter, by 
fifteen photographs, including portraits 
and sketches for class use. ‘‘ Kxperiences 
of Madame De  Hevermann-J,inden- 
crone,’’ wile of the Diamsh minister to 
Washington, The period covered is from 
$75 to 1880. | 
Ladies Home fournal, November: | 
© Sand-Tables and Sand-Piles :'? ‘SA Plan | 
for Lower Grades;?  ‘‘Industries for ! 
Older Pupils,’? are captious of this in- | 
stallinent of ‘The Rural School Teach- | 


faces of the listening boy and virl are a 


Chautauguan Weekly, Now mher 152 
“What I Saw in Bulgaria Last Summer,” 


| by Corrinne Stephenson Tsanoff, Three 
pictures. A very readable account of a 
visit to her ‘Sin-laws’? in Bulgaria. Mrs. 


Tsanoff’s husband is a member of the 
faculty of a New England university. 
Chautauguan Weekly, November 22: 
An account of a visit of a party of teach- 
ers to the estate of Luther Burbank. 
Sunday School Times: “YWyypt.? Tn 
response to requests, we note the papers 
current in this periodical giving accounts 
of Kgyptian Archeolopy. Dr. Kyle ex- 
peets to visil Kpypt again, carly in the 
new year, in ‘order to keep in personal 
touch with the work being done in the 
line of important excavations, 
December: ‘ Yocked 
Grimm, Three pho- 
toyraphs. Geography, nature study and 
Band of Mereyv Day aid. The J. lL. Har- 
bour sketch in this number is especially 


Aserican Loy, 
Antlers,’’ by B. H. 





/useful,—* The Bovlhood of James A, Gar- 


'| Glory of 


field.’? Ten paragraphs of text and pho- 
tograph. The cover-page picture is de- 
lighttul for schoolroom use. ‘Thirty 


lines of text concerning the luinan brain | 
with photograph of a model by a French 
| scientist. 
vimerican Magazine, November: ‘Ve 
Panama,’’? by Ray Stannard 
Baker. ‘Two pictures, 
American Magazine, December: “A 
Civil War Story,’’ by Mrs. C. A. Slagle. 
Short, helpful. Read also the word about 
apples as a cure for the liquor habit. 
Woman's Home Companion, Novem- 
ber: ‘*This is Ours,’’? by Laura Spencer 
Portor. A paper of value to teachers in 
many ways. ‘Discusses ‘*The Promised 
Land 3”? “the treasures of our public 
schools ; 3? ‘citizenship at its best.’’ 
iP hotograph of Mary Antin given. A pa- 
' per on Montessori work, as she saw it in 
Rome and as it can be used in America, 
by Mary Ileaton Vorse. 
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This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL? > 






















1T GROWS WITH YOUR’ LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our new “Universal Style ye combine su ples asing endur 
ing design, with latest. practical improvements in eo 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beautiful) 
finished in SOLID ) OAK with non-bi ing, disappear 
ing glass doors, at SLT per section; top and base, 
each, 1 greatest value we have ever offered, On 
ders amounting to $1000 and over we pay freight 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States, Otter 
styles and gri Mion at, correspondingly low pricese Lund olyen in thi 
strom Bo + wees are endorsed by, over fifty thousasi 5 - 
users, Sold or direct from our factory at a consid Vaal pre 
le saving to you. Write for our ne Seribney 2d, 
. 24. Denali (Mou 
J. LUNDSTROM MFG. (0. Stuck, D. D 

h Pe 


Little Falls, N.Y. , ; 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases av Vighteen pict 
hy teachers. 


Filing Cabinets 
Flatiron Bldg,, on tramping 
‘What a feat 
Some for sucl 

































Branch Offiee : N.Y, ity 













QUALITY WAX CRAYONS 


For Drawing and Stenciling 
Made in the oldest and largest crayou factory in 


the world, 
Sample sent postpaid for 5e in stamps, 
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This Bank is under the supervit 
ion of the United States Treasty 
Department so you may be su") 
that any funds you de posit in! 


| 
are absolutely safe. Account| 


opened with One Dollar or more, interest | 
at 4% compounded, semi- annually. 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” | 
U. S. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C 
a 

Se 








Columbia 
DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—#@° “th all correeti 
subject, Other help for 508 Wil span shows a total of 
P, . F 9% min ’ 

P. S. HALLOCK, Box 3 ee "struction 1. th 
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from Ancient and ‘ 496, Cohtmbi 
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grade. 

Popular S¢ tence Monthly, November: 
“our National Zoological Park,’? by Dr. 
R. W. Shuteldt, W ashington, D.C. Five 
pictures. ‘How the Prob lems ol 
Rural Schools are Be ing Mct,’? by Mary 
A, Grupe, W ashington State Normal 
school, lle nsburg. * Jewish Coloniza- 
tion in Palestine,’? by O. FF. Cook, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. An important 
geography aid. ‘‘If solution (of ayricul- 
tural proble m) is found, the world would 
oweadebt to the Jew; and Palestine 
would become more than ever the his- 
jorical background of our civilization, 

National Geographic Magazine, No- 
vember ¢ “The Non- Christian Peoples ot 
the Philippine Islands,’? by 


Worcester, Secretary of the Interior, in 
the Philippine Islands, 1go1-1gi3. The 
thirty-two pages of pictures in cight 


colors Will make this fascinating to boys 
and girls, «Forty-one other pictures, 
Valuable facts; descriptions of lovely 
wenery; sports; natives seldom victims 


of intoxicants; Tgorot) baseball team 
shown and deseribeds; ete. 
World’s Work, November: “Virst itp | 


by Dora Keen. Twenty- 
two maps. 
difheult Alaskan peak 
Portions fine for supple- 
Also, use “SA Day's 


” 


Mt. Blackburn, 
eight pictures ; 
ascent’? ; second 
to be sealed. 

mentary reading. 


Oullook, November 222 °* Me Perpetua. 
Natalie Curtis, 
Hight teaching pictures and the music of 
Corn-Dance sony. Several 
papers on the Mexican situation are 
given in this mumber, 

November: ** Vie Ascent of 
by Hudson 
Stuck, D. D., Archdeacon of the Yukon. 
Kighteen pictures. This will be sought 
A fcllow-writer and lecturer 
ontramping and climbing tours said, 
"What a feat for a iinister, and what a 


Scribner's, 


Soume for such a conquerer!? 


Savthnerv’s, Decouthers An 
Writer’s Notes on Knyland,’? by Vernon 
One cach in 
December reproduced in 


English 


November and 
colors. 
lightfully written text make 


their own 


» appeal to readers, young or old. 


Mother’s Magazine, November: 
Your Flour is Made,’? by Hl. Bedford 
Seven pictures. ‘How wheat 
is tested’? ; scientific cleaning process ; 
grinding-room; scientific baking; ‘ten 


; thousand barre is a day of highest quality 
© flour.’ 


“Learning Goodness Through 
Busy-ness’? by Richard Arnold, with six 
pictures, Js an account of the work done 
atthe Ethical Culture School, New York. 


Delineator, December s ** My Self’? by 
Her Royal Hivhne ss the Princess Kulalia 
of Spain, This se tries Is noted in respotise 
Wo requests for ‘papers we can ask the 
Mothers to loan us for use at school.’ 
This is a fascinating story. ‘The set of 
Photographs secured by Mrs. Lillian 
Baynes Griffin of New York adds vreatlhy 
0 ils interest. On page 51 is given a 
listol Montessori certified teachers and 
‘word about the Montessori Kducational 
Association, 

Karm and Vireside, November 22: 
“The Ohio Rural-Credit P lan,’’ by B. if. 
W. Thorpe. Record of pe rsonal investi- 
galions of the new plan made in the 
Buckeye State. “*Galax-Leaves and 
Holly,” by J. A. Robinson, takes one to 
North Carolina. Blowine Rock section; 
beautiful evergreens ; Little Switzerland ; 

Onslow County; ete. 


Columbia University’s 
With all corrections tor duplicates made, 
shows a total of 13,224 students. To give 
them fo this vast army of stu lents 
~My go7 professors and teachers. 
ee hi College heads the list with 1,670 
*- its, and the graduate schools lave 
ap Columbia College has S4yt stud- 

Sanda frestiman class of 325, the 
atgest in its history. The se hools of en- 
apg J have 665, Barnard College las 
» hed school of law 450, the colle ge of 
the ade the school of medicine 341, 
ber “agi oS architecture and music 159, 
inden school of journalism 106. In ex- 

Courses 2,492 are enrolled, and 


ther . : 

aa laggl 1,152 in special courses in 
Ts ; : a -attende 

the College, while 4,539 attended 


Sumer Sessions. 


ain suggestions for teachers of any 


the 


Dean C, | 


‘Perilous | 


The twenty-five pictures and de- | 


“*Tlow | 


repistratron | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Aurora 





Send 45 cents for 45 February Pictures, 
_ two alike. 
Half Cent—One Cent 


| Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. 


Dept. 13, 





(The One Cent Pictures are 8 to 12 imes the size of this picture. | 


Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW. 
| Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 


each 5! 


-Two Cent and Seven Cent Sizes. 
13 for 26 Cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
—— Mass. 


ll 






, —rmamamaaaas couse ttm vmiarireniaiaaaatails 


Cut out and mail this coupon with five two-cent stamps. 


-_——— 
. 


We announce the publication of our 


NEW 1914 CATALOGUE OF 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Containing 1600 miniature | A New York Edition picture, 
illustrations, Bird Picture in Natural Colors, 

A Boston Edition picture, | And two other pictures. 

Price, 10 cents. (Five two-cent stamps.) 

SPECIAL OFFER. To 10,000 who first send ten cents and 
one of these coupons, we will send this new Catalogue 
containing also a Seven Cent Picture, on paper 9x 12 
but only if one of these coupons is used. 


‘x8, no 
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Peace Prize Contest 


| “ue . . 

| The American School Peace League | 

| offers two sets of prizes Known as the 
Seabury Prizes for the best essays on one | 


j of the following subjects: 
} oa. The Opportunity and 
Schools in the International Peace 
ment, 
Schools of the 
The Significance 
Conferences. Open to 
Secondary Schools of the United Stites, 
Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given tor the 


Duty of the 
Move 


United States. 
of the Two Hague 
Seniors of the 


three best essavs im both sets. “Flis Con- 
) fest is open to Seniors in Secondary and 
‘Normal Schools in-all countries. Con- 
test Closes March i, totg. 
Conditions of the Contest: 


Hssays must not execed words (a 
length of 3,000 words Is sugested as de 


} sirable), and must be written, preferably 


5,000 





(in tvpewriting, on one side onky ol 
paper Sxto inches, with aomrargin of at 
Teast hand 4 inehes. | Manusertpts met 
easily legible will mot be considered. 
The name of the writer must mot ap 
pear on the essay, whieh should be ac- 


| companied by a letter giving the writer’ 
mame, and drome address, ane send 
to Mrs. Fern Andrews, Secretary 


‘ 
school 
Fannie 


’ 


Aimertean School Peace Teague, fo5 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., net 
later than Marcelo, totq.  Mssays should 


he matled flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes wilh be iad: 
at the Annual Meeting of the League i 
July, tong. 

Information 
the subjeet Wy be 
Seeretary. 


coneerming Tiberatare on 


obtarmed frome the 


“ductional Bibliographies 


A very valuable service of the United 
States Bureau of Mdueation is that of sup 
plying teachers, students, and school otf- 
ficials with carefully selected bibliog- 
raphies on important topies of education, 
The bibliographies have been aceumulat- 
ing for several years, and the Bureau now 
lnis on hand several limmdread of them in 
typewritten form and the mumiber ts rap. 
idly increasing. To supply the large 
demand for certain of these the Buresau is 
having them printed. Those now avatl- 
able in printed form are: 





Secondary Education in the United 
States: The Montessori Method: Rural 
Life and Culture; The Keonomic Value 
of Kdueation; Play and Phavyrounds ; 
| Fiome Keonomies; Higher Hducation 
! Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 
| Any of these may be tad dw aoplyvineg 
to the Bureau of Hstueation, \Washineton, 


I). 

Department of Superinten- 

dence 

The mecting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. BK. A. will be 
held at Richmond, Va., Kebruary 23 to 
28, 1gif. Ben Blewell, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Jouis, is president of 
this Department. 

In connection with this meeting, the 
National Couneil of Hduecation and the 
Department of Normal Schools and 
School Aduiinistration wiil also have 
sess 1Olls. 





Open to Sentors in the Normal | 





LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 

A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and Julia Del 


rymple. — Hlustrated with colored plaies and page pictures, Each volume 60 cents; 
to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid, The following volumes are ready : 
Kathleen in Ireland Ume San in Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
(ierda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 
Colette in France 


“LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


| JOSEFA IN SPAIN 


_ MO VYOSEF A IM SPAIN OE 


LITILE PLOPLE 
EVERYWHERE. 








Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality. - Ruskin, 
QQ.) Not that art or education or art education is being neylected these busy days, but 


how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add tothe joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
Q. Kvery teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 20 
colors lo choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


sometimes you forget 














Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 


history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when I tell you 
* A. t — —— Pog Ava that I have just received acheck for 
.Jo. Berg Ese , éditeo ) e . 
Lippincott's Sterncine , $125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
Stocycwelters must bewadean walk roe atone They ask for more. 
as bovis they must master the details lam feeling very happy, and very 
of construction if they would turn #rateful to Dr. Esenwein."’ 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in’ Photo 
May we send you the names of st play Writing, Versitication and 


dents and graduates 
ceeded? And the success 
prove is practial, It means recoy 
nition, accepted manuscripts 
checks from editors, 


250-Page Catalog Free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


who have sue Pocties, Je 
their letters 


sornalism: in all over One 

Hundred Jlome Study Courses, many 

ofthem under professors in Harvard, 

and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
coliewes, 


Please Address 


Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 











TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots ; of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers Se 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to dothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE us Tell your pupils aboy it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington FREE hes art and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln big flag free: 

Pictures .. meme = Wrife us and we will at ones s 
Emblematic Flag Buttonsin the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these tothe children and let them sellthem at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big Sx Afeet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $40r $5inanyretailstore. And this way you get it ahoorwtoty free for your school. 

Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the 

ha Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 

are not out one penny. 
yi ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS ‘“‘WASHINGTON" i 
’ AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
20% 24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $4.50 when sold by the 
childrén, and we will send either Washington's 5 or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 479 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


FREE 





end you postpaid 35 of our 


more. 


We furnish them suitable for schools 
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Studying Music Appreciation, Pupils pointing out motif. Seattle, Wash. 


With a Victor you can teach music 
with the real music itself 


Vor the first time in history this is now possible, and it marks the greatest ad- 














vance movement ever made in school music. 

The course of study embodied in the book, “What We Tear in Music”, is a 
thorough and comprehensive work in music history and appreciation, illustrated at 
CVCTY point by Victor Records. 

A Victor in the school furnishes the only practical method for the real study 
of music. 

It Wustrates music to the pupils—teaches them through the medium of the 
actual voices of the world’s greatest singers and the actual music of the most 
famous musicians. 

That is why the Victor is being rapidly adopted by high schools, 
universities, colleges, conscrvatorics, and other institutions everywhere. 

And because of its all-around uscfulness in every branch of 
school work as well as in music study, the Victor is today in actual 
use in the schools of more than goo of the leading citics throughout 
the country. 

Tlow long will it be before there is a 
Victor in your school? Why wait another day 
when any Victor dealer will gladly send the 
special school Victor to your school for a 
thorough trial? 





Victor XXV: 
. . 7 . . ve RO treatin 
$60 special quotation Write to us for booklets and full information, and — ; . 
to schools only we'll arrange for a demonstration right in your own school. HIS MASTERS VOICE 
The horn can be removed ; Beat Ore 
and the instrument securely Educational Department 
ae ip to protect it are dust : : 
——aV—— Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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loc: ality where you are 
ing th: at you never take 
troukle to study it? 


the accumulation of 
school — regis- 
ters and plan 


papers, 


RE vou so dissatisfied with the 
teach- 
the 
Have 


you buried yourself so deep in 


BY MARGARET DUVAL 


Wherever we are, there .are great possibili- 
ties. Let us study the place and its people. 
Let us make ourselves one with them in sym- 
pathy and open our own hearts to learn and 
feel. Make the study of humannatare a great 
absorbing Jnterest, but do not be content to 


School is not a preparation for life; school is life.”’ 


Wherever We Are There Are Great Possibilities 


tion hours? Your hours of recreation you 
need, both for your own health and your chil- 
dren’s welfare. Every day take a we alk around 
the town. Surely the fresh air will exhilurate 
you and the acquaintances whom you meet 
will keep you from that despondency which 

clouds the lives of so many 

teachers who allow themselves 





books that 
your own life seems to be shriv- 
cling up and ail the world ap- 
pears dull and vague? This is 
a sad thing to come into your 
life, Sister. Drive it out before 
it eats up your every interest in 
life and leaves you with only a 
heart-aching ennui. Do not 
neglect the outside world about 
you. Your great opportunity 
may be waiting there. 

Once, a very discontented 
teacher was working ina little 
town which was hemmed in on 
all sides by mountaims and 
Which had many features of a 
mining town, It was within 
walking distance of a rich sum- 
mer colony and very near the 
greatest city in America, Its 
scenery was singularly romean- 
tic, and the whole region was 
rich in geological wonders---wa- 
ter-falls and lore about bandits 
in unexplored caves. Above 
all, the population was like 
nothing else in the world. —Ital- 
ians, Hungarians, Poles, mid- 
dle-class Americans, all alike, 
rented houses from an associa- 
tion of America’s richest men, 
Who themselves lived in the sum- 
mer colony. Here were great 
niysteries, wide contrasts, sple l- 
did scene ry and legends enough 
to make a great novel, The 
little teache rdid not see her op- 
portunity at the time. She only 
mourned and deplored the f: wt 


to become “*shut-ins.’? If you 
can keep) cheerful, your health 
miay improve, for a healthy, 
rested brain has great power 
over a weary body. 

Again, many of us grow dull 
and uninteresting because we do 
not actually love anybody or 
anything with all our heart. If, 










are ore at 
os 7° 1U1es. 





W herever 


we alre,there 


*““wonrn’s whole 
existence demands love,’? then 
we who never marry, who 
bravely undertake to face the 
world alone, must find 
suutable objects upon which to 
bestow our affection. Can we 
notlove the children around us ? 
The good will react upon our. 
Let us love the tired 
mothers of thes? children suid, 
if we happen to be working 
among the poorer classes, let us 
do much personal work, 

This doing good, if only per 
haps for the selfish purpose of 
making our own lives brighter, 
can be utilized by the church 
which is seeking trained teach- 
ers to spread its message. If 
we believe in any particular 
church, let us take our stand 
openly by attending its services 
regularly, If we form the habit 
of se parating ourselves from 
church services, many members 
of the community are apt to 


ius some sry, 


sote 





selves, 














conclude that our hold upon the 
great things of life is) very 
slight and even the children 
may think us insincere. 

Again, let us keep informed 





that tate liad placed her in a 
locality which had no iniellec- 
tual or social life, and hastened 
to move aw: vy as quickly as pos- 
sible. Since then that teacher 
has turned to literature as a 


page, 





In behalf of the teacher this sentiment has been ably discussed by the 
adapt this same topic toa class in Character Building lessons. 
“son allow pupils to Copy the illustrated quotation, mount and take home, 


The tei 
After the fe 
Ask them to place it in their room where their G¢yes may frequently fallon it. 


Copy This Quotation on the Blackboard 


teher bay 


“author on this 


about the great things which are 
heing accomplished in the world 
of politics, science, art, and 
literature. How can we grow 
old so long as there are new 














em. Now she wishes in 
vain for the entree to those Ital- 
ian homes which she once hi ad, and would be 
Willing to pay good American dollars for the 
splendid material which has been so success- 
fully used by a popular novelist and which 
might have enabled her too to write one of the 
season’s *‘ best sellers.’ 





a 


remain on the outside. Enter into the inner 
shrine and let yourself feel the spirit of the 
place, 

Does your health keep you from many 
things which you might like to undertake? 
Are gou trying to ste: al time from your recres- 


things to learn every minute? 
Study the daily papers and cur- 
rent magazines; keep pace with new ideas in 
the educational world. If you have money, 
buy books and travel with their authors. 

In other words, our mental healti: demands 
that we must not forget the outside world. 
We must mingle with it. 
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The Message of the Holidays L 


HE value of holiday observance 
in the public schools of Americs 
Is being recognized) with more 
chiphiasis as practical experience 
demonstrates that the celebration 
of these days Is an Tiimense 
quickener of the love of home, 
Teachers snd school officials 





state and nation, 
alike are using these aids to social evolution 
through schoolroom festivals, with increasing cer 
tainty of the vital part they pluy in the develop 
ment of the child. — 

It may not be amiss to offer some interpreta. 
tions of the various holidays, the be:uty of whose 
associations glorify the year, 

Beginning with Labor Day, the attention of 
leachers is called to the trath that ca imporkunt 
partof their duty is to instil the princi 
ples of sound economics, so that even 
little children miay realize that pros 
perity and higppiness are the 
fruits of toil, and that noo real 
and tasting wealthean be ob 
tamed save by Lubor. Labor 
Dayis itself an aiigust re 
minder oof the basis of a 
nehteous ervilization., Aga 
CTLTCAIL So hol children sheowule 
have them attention called to 
this great holiday. Tb as true 
that many schools are not oa 
session on Labor Day, but the 
work of a large noimber of sum 
mer schools lasts over throughout the 
vutomn, and the first’ Monday in Sep- 
tember finds niury of these ioperation, 
Where this is not the case, a community celebra- 
tion should be urged by the teacher, 

Next comes glorious Columbus Day—the won- 
derful twelfth of October that thrills the Ameri- 
canheart with the erent ery that acclaims a world 
discovered. ‘The shout of ** Land! Land!’ on the 
lips of the sailors upon that long-ago October 
day echoes and re-echoes in the souls of the dis 
inherited of carth: from the fulfillment of the 
dream of Columbus has come the fulfilling of the 
hopes Of the landless from many nations, “Peach 
the children the right of the people to the land, 
the glory of the creation of new homes and the 
conquering of the virgin soil, so that great, virile 
communities, teeming with the joy of life and the 
proud: purposefulness of Aimerican freedom nicy 
cover the country, 

Ibis true that Columbus Day is a legal holiday 
in only a few states, but there can be little doubt 
that the various state legislitures should follow 
the example of those who have already enthroned 
this day by statute, [ts deep significance in his- 
tory, eivies and general social evolution should 
make its observance obligatory. Therefore, in 
those states where the holiday is not a legal one, 
itis the more necessary to carry out school and 
community programs, to the end that public 
opinion may be quickened on the subject of a 
legal enactment, which shall rank Columbus Dacy 
with those majestic holidays that mark the su- 
preme events of human history, 

‘Through all the shortening days of November 
look forward to Thanksgiving Day, the distine- 
tive Americanism of which makes it easy to teach 
hoth ethics and patriotism, Let its lessons be 
filled with joy and reverence, as. well as exulta- 
tion in the secure possession of the perce and 
plenty of home happiness. ‘Teach the children to 
vive thanks in their hearts, as well as with their 
lips, and to translate in deeds of love the festival 
of hoine. 

What shall be said of Christimas—the dear day 
when childhood is enthroned and the world: is 
taught the lesson that only to the child-spirit ean 
life show the richness of its blessines 2? "his mid 







BY MARY C. C. BRADFORD 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colorado 


Winter holiday has long since ceased to be fimited 
to its theological significance (beautiful as this 
is) and throughout Aimenea, Christivn and Pe. 
brew. and those who yield allegiance to no par- 
ticular form of religious belief, can unite in the 
day that proclaims all motherhood sacred, all 
Childhood holy, and typifies the near advent of 
aonew birthof time by the syinbol of the Christ 
Child, born inevery heart to create a new world 
of love as His abode. Tt seems needless to do 
more than to say that the schools of the nation 
should make this celebration the heart of the 
holiday your, 

New Year's Day sings its own gospel to those 
who believe that all things are being made new, 
and through the “process of the suns’? oppor- 
lanity is realizing itself in added power and hap- 

piness for all mankind, 
February twelfth brings us into the 
presence Of the “first American,” 

Lincoln, the great son of the soil 
who bore the burdens of a con- 

tinent in his heart, and ia his 
disappearance from: the scene 
of earthly bubor left a uaify- 

Ing influence that tas aiade 

one ation from the fray 

ments OF separated country, 
Saint Vadentine’s Davy, 
February fourteenth, itppernts 
strongly to tittle children, Tt 
is of such ancient origin and 
may beso poetically: interpreted 
ihalit seems wise to devote ai few 
moments to songs and recitations about 


Mary C.C. Bradford 4. eood old saint, 


This short month also quickens us with) the 
birthday aemorics of the unique product of a 
unique revolution the stulely Washington, 
whose selfless acceplince of duty and unselfish 
refusal of power combine to make bin the great 
exemplar for our Republe, Great among great 
days is February twenty-second, 

Smiling, frowning April, with its lure of bird- 
notes and ils abundance of blooms, gives us 
Arbor and Bird Day, when we learn to know snd 
love the trees, to respond to the ministry of their 
use and) beauty, and to ery a heartaunen to the 
sony of the birds who come to tell us that spring 
and joy are here. 

Ou May ninth the children should be taught 
the mighty service of Good) Rods, History 
lakes on new meaning as the stories of the ereat 
roads of the world are linked to the achievements 
of the greatest nations. American boys and girls 
should) become, through knowledge and enjoy- 
mend, ipostles of the good-roads movement. 

This fair month also blesses with two other 
holidays—Mothers? Day and Fathers’ Day, Macy 
fourteenth and Mary sixteenth,—whiech are fast 
becoming among the most sacred festivals of the 
American people, Colorado school children have 
inaugurated the custom of wearing a special 
flower Lo express devotion to the ideal of Fathers? 
Day. For some years, all over the nation, the 
white carnation has symbolized the exquisite 
meaning of Mothers’? Day. Henceforth let the 
sturdy, glowing, red) carnation gleam on the 
breasts of all: children who remember with pride 
and love the qualities that make sacred the naune 
of Father. Thus shall the influence of both 
father and mother be typified ino a flower of 
remembrance, 

And Peace Day, too, belongs to May. Surely 
it is fitting that little children should observe 
May cighteenth—stand for peace, and love peace, 
and live for peace, Certainly the: schools can 
serve no nobler purpose than to train “soldiers of 
the common good.” whose daily lives shall be 
the pledge and) promise of a nation worth living 
for 


This month, brimful of days of great obsen i 
rice, draws to its close with the mighty festiy, 
of memory. In April and May, north and south, 
east and west unite in’ loving recollection ¢ INVI 
heroes laid away and in reverential acclaim of th [, fron 
new spirit born of their sacrifice, Let the ce Nor! 
bration of Memorial Day be joyful, but ny munity is 
frivolous; full of gratitude and happiness, py visited th 
not frittered away in superficial pleasures thy schoolhou 
are more fitting for lesser days. Make it an Ajj dated he 
Souls’ Day indeed, when, because of those why ial cove! 
ure gone, those who are left know the certaint slected 
of an immortal nation. ) ie yot 

Ifow fast our hearts beat as we think of thy the plice 
fluttering flags, thousands upon thousands, th 
tell the world in’ vivid) beauty the meaning gf 
Americal The fourteenth of June, Flag Day, \ 
beginning to carve a place for itself in the histoy 
of the nation, The festival of the Flag ‘Appeal 
and thrills and satisfies. Make much of it every. 
where; for as children love the starry banner iy 
babyhood and youth, so will they try to keep it 
forever stainless by living up to its high lesson, 

Now comes the greatest of our national hol 
days—-the day when into human history and hu. 
niin institutions was written the dreams of huma 
freedom, equality and happiness, "Teach th 
school children that this great dream of our for. 
fathers, this splendid hope of the Fourth of Jal 
can never come true unless they help to reali 
the dream, unless they strive to turn the hope inti 
2 possession, Make them think of theniseives 
nation-builders— the children of Independence 
Day, July Fourth; the forefathers of still greate 





































davs to he, 
Many of the stutes of the Union celebrate sp. 
cial days as the holiday of that particular cow 
monwealth., California and several of the stale 
that have become an integral part of the Unio 
since 1840 have set apart the anniversary of the 
days on which they left the swacdling: clothesd 
territorial dependence and were robed in the 
garment of self-governing statehood as occasion 
of high festival. Some of these states call ther 
natal day, “Admission Day,’? and others, lik 
Colorado, baptize their birthdays with the naw 
by which the state is known in the great fami 
of the Union, Whatever the name may be, iti 
certain that the school influence should be felt 
a great community celebration, showing: the hiv 
tory and achievements of cach commonwealll 
from pioncer days to the present. All phases 
the State’s life should) be expressed in song sil 
story and oration, Attention should be called te 
the value of its natural resources and its advat 
tages in the peculiar type of citizenship that 
helped to make the stute noteworthy. [every 
advance made in legishition, education and cal 
mercial prosperity should be noted and rejoice 
over, and the special glories of each State ¢s 
plained in sach a way that the children may ree 
ize the high privilege of living in their Mollet 
State. : 
Not a few of the states of the American Unit! 
possess the treasure of a State flag. Whore tl 
Is the case, try to have the State banner float s!! 
by side with the banner of the nation from ev! 
schoolhouse in’ the commonwealth, — Teach t# 
children that it means strong manhood and 0 
manhood; the capacity for worthy, product 
work; the desire for loyal service, the vision! 
peace andthe glory of love! Inspire in them th 
faith that every memory of a beautiful past” 
every hope for a happy future are to be ass? 
ciated with its folds! Let it wave above 
schoolhouses and its reflection be cradled in ye 
hearts! Let the flag of the Union and the fh 
of your Commonwealth stand together ast 
united syinbol of nation and State—as oe 
pression oft patriotism that extends from se 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Linking the School with the Home and Community 


BY CHAPELL R. REAGAN 


This magazine ts thoroughly interested in the “New Rural School” and believes that the publication of articles like the 


tr ample ts a great stimulus. 
south, 
1On INVILLE is a poor rural community, away 
Of th [| from the railroad, in the hilly region of 
1 cep North Louisiana, Every father in the com- 
Ut Wi munity is a farmer, Five years ago, had you 


Ss, bu 
‘S thal 


visited this settlement and inquired for the 
schoolhouse, you would have been shown a dilapi- 









NALS dated ‘box car’? shack, built of rough lumber 
¢ Whi and covered with boards, unpainted and entirely 
‘taint neglected, hidden in the backwoods. Upon in- 

quiry, you would have discovered that this was 
Of the the place to which the little tots who were too 
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jee! The Citizens Themselves Built the Addition 
te ev 
‘ih — to help on the farm wended their way 
nough old fields and trails for from four to six 
Unit a each year to get “book larnin’.”’ For 
ve thi _ children there was no playground, as_ the 
ail " and weeds grew right up to the building. 
- he building was unattractive inside as well as 
sh te gh there were no pictures, no maps; no 
vd we oe or chairs; there were home-made desks, 
uct ig Ff “igo a small case with a few books. Little 
‘on o ‘id a mean to the community and little 
ayn le lle = whether : school kept or not. it 
t a mt rom ten to forty children four to six 
ee ; each year. Never was the schoolhouse 
yi gd py other purpose. In fact, except 
1 yo a _ a public dinner every year or two, 
ef ond ere no social advantages for the entire 
“i a _ Finding nothing that appealed to 
rhe & pn le young people of this place resolved to 
at ay as soon as they could, 


“ ere you to make a trip to Linville today, in- 
ad of a neglected one-room shack off in the 


Jollowing one will help more in promoting the cause than pages of text telling what should be done. 


woods, on one edge of the district, you would 
find a large, six-room, modern, painted building 
in the very center of the community, with a 
large athletic field sodded in’ grass ‘and dotted 
with shade trees. Instead of one teacher drilling 
a few little tots for from four to six months each 
year, you would find four teachers serving the 
whole community nine months in the year, You 
would see a shop-room for the boys, well-equipped 
home economics department under the head of a 
graduate in home economics for the girls, sani- 
tary closets, sanitary drinking fountain, hotbed 
and school garden under construction, school- 
rooms equipped with desks, maps, globes, books, 
laboratory, framed — pictures, 


Personal ex- 


He shall give our readers others of these articles from time te time.—THE EDITORS. 


as principal of the school until the present ses- 
sion. Now the school is in charge of an expert. 
enced normal graduate specially trained for rural 
school work. 

The first year I worked persistently to secure a 
larger and more regular attendance, visiting the 
homes and making personal appeals to the par 
ents, trying to make them see that their interests 
and mine were common. ‘The second year an as 
sistant was employed for the entire session of 
eight months instead of six. At the close of this 
session. the citizens raised three hundred doliars 
in cash and without opposition doubled their ten 
mill school tax, so as to have three teachers th: 





plino, teachers’ desks, ete. 

It would be hard to realize 
that five years ago social life 
was practically blank, when 
today hardly a day passes that 
the schoolhouse and grounds sare 
not used for some kind of gath- 
ering. Every other Saturday 
might, the young folks and 
fathers and mothers spend a few 
hours at the schoolhouse at a 
literary society, conducted in 
such a way as lo be both pleas- 
arable and profitable, every 
Sunday Sabbath School snd ser- 
vice bring the people together. 
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On Saturday afternoons the 
hoys and men meet to play. 
Kvery Friday afternoon the mothers, under the 
direction of the home economies teacher, gather 
at the schoolhouse to discuss home problems. 
Several times each year school entertaimments and 
school rallies are provided for by the school, to 
Which people come from far and near. Were you 
lo talk to the boys and gurls, you would find that 
their desire to leave the farm is passing away. 
Perchance, one boy, with a proud face, would 
show you a four-hundred-pound pig, which he ex 
pects to win him a prize when he carries it to the 


Family Engaged in Canning, Directed by Girl Club Member 


At 


q this 
lime an adjoining district consolidated with Lin- 


next year for a term of mine months. 


ville. Asaresult of increased interest, “grown 
up?” boys and girls again shouldered their book 
straps and returned to school, 

Increased attendance this cnused the 
people to realize the need for more teachers and 
larger building. So the school tax was increased 
to twenty-five mills in order that the school could 
add a fourth teacher at the coming session. 
With the spirit that accomplishes, the school 
petrons, during the summer of 1912, went to 


SUSSION 





State kair, Again, one of the girls, with as 
much pride, would show you 
her jellies, pickles, or catsup, or a 


tomatoes carefully canned and 
labeled, which she also expects 
to take to the Fair. Were you 
to tulk to one of the patrons 
about the school, he would tell 
vou with pride of the service 
the school is rendering the com- 
mimity, He would not be 
found complaining because he 
is now paying a twenty-five mill 
tax for school purposes instead 
of a five mill tax which he paid 
five years ago. 





How and why did this school 
grow ina very short time from 





an institution of practically no 
meaning to the community to 
one that today is the heart and 
sou! of the community. ‘This 
we shall now see. In the sum- 
mer of 1909, against bitter op- 
position, a few of the most en- 
ergetic citizens succeeded in 
erecting an attractive two-room 
school building. For the com- 
ing session I was selected as the 
sole teacher for a term of six 
months. I might add that I was 
young and inexperienced, with 
little more than high school 
training, I continued to serve 
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A Game of Volley Ball After School Hours 





work and cut timber, hauled it to the mill, had 
it sawed, and built two additional rooms to the 
schoolhouse, doing the work themselves. Here 
is a living exwmple of the cooperative spirit of 
which the rural folk are so badly in need. Dur 
ing the next session a) shop room for the boys 
was built in the same way, giving the building 
in all six rooms. , 

The school has received strong support snd 
vrown beewuse it has served the people. It hiss 
been attended by the older boys and girls beesuse 
Ithas given them traning for real life. Tast 
session there students above 
cighteen, and eight from twenty-one to twenty 
There were also Iwenly one 
The patrons have 


were twenty-two 
eight years of age. 
students from other places. 
sent their children to school instead of 
working them on the faru as they aid 
formerly beenuse they saw thatit would 
he more profitable for them to go to 
school, 

Let us now see how the scliool render- 
ced real service not only to those in act- 
ual attendance buat to the entire com. 
munity, 

The course of study is brant From, a 
rural point of view and adapted to the 
needs OF the community, In literature, 
selections that glorify country life are 
studied. It is better for the country 
child to live in his thoughts the lite 
of the“ Barefoot Boy” thin the life of 
streaming Londons central roar? In 
arithmetic, problems relating too farm 
life are used, not only from the text bal 
from other mieany 
given being original snc direethy apply 
lor instance, the 





nvedhable SOURCES, 
cable to hioiie needs, 
pipils ewastie the school fence nonid 
work out the cost of putting it up, In 
veography, Louisiane and her people, 
her products and resources, are cuipliesized, 

In physiology and hygiene, problems of sani 
fation, care of the tecth, care of the injgurod and 
sick, What to cat, ele, are given more attention 
than the names of bones snd muscles and similar 
lopies. “Phe children are taught the cause, of 
cunt remedies for mrdaria, typhoid: fever, hook 
worm, adenoids, constimption, ete, During Lue 
past session a campaign was inaugurcted for 
clean tecth and sanitary mouths. ALL the teach 
ers secured) ssunple packages of Colgate’s tooth 
paste and each teacher told of the necessity of 
caring for the teeth. "Phe samples were dis- 
Iributed and the older children were told how to 
clean their teeth and care for them. ‘Lhe little 
ones were taught hy practical demonstration. 
Kach one was asked to buy a tootiibrash une 
bring it to school, ‘Phen the teachers began to 
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scrub out each individual mouth. Phe work was 
done in the spirit of play and enjoyed by all. 

In agriculture, practical work is done in mak- 
ing hotheds, testing seed for germinating power, 
selecting seed from the field, testing per cent of 
butter fat inomilk. ‘Phe pupils investigate con- 
ditions at home, comparing present conditions 
with desirable ones, One day of exch week is 
given tos study of farm papers. The pupils are 
becoming great cathusiasts for better farming 
and improved farm homes. 

In history, the pupils not only study about the 
dead past, but through) the use of daily papers 
and weekly and monthly periodicsads, they are 
learning of the living present. Papers are read 
daily and reports made, A currentevents weekly 





A Duroc-Jersey Pig and Its Proud Owner 


iv Clubs and Corn Clabs take the place of “shows? but they are of just 


infere-t tothe Linville boys 


school paper is used with the history text once a 
week, Rural and houschold magazines are read 
and discussed weekly. Tt seems to me that we 
should not only study events of past ages, but 
that we should study stmilur events of today, 
The Underwood tariff comes closer home than the 
McKinley tariff. 

Jn the home economies department, the girls 
ue given systematic instruchion in’ sewing snd 
cooking and other problems in-home making. 
Realizing the need among farm boys for an 
understanding of the use of tools and a great 
need in the country for more artistic homes and 
better surroundings, the school has equipped a 
shop in which the boys are learning some of the 
essentials in’ the use of tools, They keep the 
schoolhouse and grounds in repair, make book- 
cases, broom racks, picture frames, umbrella 


as manele 
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racks and other things needed in the schoolrooy 
and at home. 

‘The school sees the need for more of the play 
and recreation spirit in’ the country, therefon 
play at school 1s emphasized. At recess an 


noon the four teachers are four playground dine, 


tors, who see to it that the children are CN joying 
healthful oatdoor games, 

Let us see how social life has been inproved 
The literary society previously mentioned 
vides wholesome social life for the entire cog, 
munity, ‘The progiun committee provides fg 
discussions that will awaken the people to thei 
necds, A debate on the hookworm versus th 
fly, a talk by the principal on some of the nee 
of the community, a tuk by an agricultun! 
teacher on club work or better Farming, 
talks by pupils on the use of paint o 
the farm, how to get rid of malaria, 
screening, conveniences ine the — fary 
home, are some of the features of th 
program, About half of the time j 
given up to entertaining features, 

About iwo entertainments and tyg 
school rallies are provided for in ead 
session. hese bring large crowds froy 
far and near, Nearly every person iy 
the community attends, The purposed 
the school entertainment is to furnish ay 
enjoyable program prepared by the chil 
dren. Miss Kelley, Stale Supervisor of 
HTome Economics, describes one. of the 
school entertamments thus: ‘SA stave 
was built down in’ the pine forest ani 
benches placed in’ front of it. Whe 
evening came the families of the neigh 
horhood brought lamps which wer 
placed on shelves nailed to the: tres 
The stage was lighted with Chinese lap. 
terns and candles. The whole seemed 
like a picture from fairyland, and whe 
the evening’s entertainment closed at ten-thirly, 
every one said, “Must we go home F? ’? 

The school rallies are held in the daytime ani 
dinner is served to all. Kdueational leaders ai: 
dress the people. At the close of the past ss 
sion at the school rally the parish superintendet 
of education, State supervisor of home economic 
State supervisor of rural schools, and State super 
intendent of education addressed the people 
spurring them on to higher endeavor, 

May this spirit of progress permeate ever 
rural community in our land and may cons 
crated teachers arise who will answer the oul 
cry our country is today making for missionary 
cilizen-teachers to take the leading part in recor 
structing country life and bringing abouts 
“dawn of plenty and new life.” 


Our New Serial “Knights of Today” 


The Jong promised serial by Mrs. Florence 
Milner begins in this issue of Normal Instructor 
We ean 


safely promise something of very great interest 


and will continue for five months. 
and value to our readers in this story. It was 
written) expressly for our magazine and is one 
of the leading features of the year, 

Mrs. Milner combines the rare distinetion of 
being a successful tencher and a skilled and an 
entertaining writer. She has done nothing 
better in her field as writer than this story, 
“Knights of ‘Today,’’ whieh we are putting into 
your hands. 

The story not only makes for entertaining 


reading, but it carries great practical value as 

















Mrs. Florence Milner 
Author of ‘‘Knights of Today’’ 


well, It does not concern itself much withthe 
dull routine of the schoolroom but gathers 
possibilities for development along some of tlt 
finer lines of youthful experience and work 
them out into a concrete picture. It catelé 
up the subtleties of youthful thought and ¢€ 
lists these as aids in discipline and habits ai 
toward high ideals generally. 

li is a real story, of real boys, and rel 
teachers, and cannot help being an inspiratiol 
fo every one who reads it, for it carries sie 
gestions that may be applied in every school. 

To give a synopsis of the coming story well 
take away half the charm. ‘The reader will lil 
to see the plan develop, just as it did in the 
school which the story portrays. 
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Knights of Today 


BY FLORENCE MILNER 
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“Beware, Sir Bedivere !” 





How They Came to Be 
CHAPTER I 


VT Sher, in the world is happening out 
here, Miss Packard ?”’? Miss Canfield, 
the drawing teacher, called as she stood 

looking at the boys on the playground before 
school at noon. ‘The scene was an unusual one 
even to these two women who had dealt with chil- 
dren long enough to be prepared for almost 
anything. : 

Six or eight boys had thin boards fastened to 
their left arms, thus simulating rude shields, while 
in their right handsthey brandished sticks whittled 
or broken into some semblance of sword or lance. 

“Beware, Sir Bedivere!”’ 

*Avaunt! Sir Lancelot!’ 

“On guard! Sir Brune!” 

These and other similar fragments floated on 
the air in dramatic tones as the boys struck ag- 
gressive attitudes, with muscles tense and faces 
earnest. 

“Why, those are my sixth year boys,”? and 
Miss Packard leaned out of the window to 
catch more of what they were saying. 

‘But what are they doing ?”’ 
It meant nothing to Miss Can- 
feld but she saw from the 
amused and interested look on 
Miss Packard’s face that she 
had some idea of what was 
going on. 

“They evidently are making 
a play out of their English 
lesson. We are reading ‘King 
Arthur and His Knights’ and 
the fighting side of the story 
has seemingly caught their 
fancy.” 

“And the dramatic side, too, 
I should think,’? added Miss 
Canfield. 

Just then the bell rang and 
the children came trooping into 
the building. Miss Packard, 
who had a reputation for es- 
pecial success in dealing with 
boys, stepped to the head of 
the stairs where it was her 
business to see that the boys 
arrived decently and in order. 

She reached there «+ the moment when Bob 
Donald fell full Iength just as he reached the top 
of the stairs. Miss Packard did not waste a 
‘ingle glance or thought on Bob; while he was 
a teal boy and a live one, he never created any 
disturbance from his own initiative, But she 
looked quickly at the boy behind him, discover- 
ing there, as she expected, Billie Taylor, the 
most troublesome boy in the sixth grade, possibly 
in the whole school. 

Her first impulse was to reprove him for his 
evident intentional tripping of Bob—his impish 
giggling convicted him—but almost every mo- 
ment of the day offered some uccasion for a de- 
etved reprimand to this same Billie. Most of 
what he did receive, because there was a deluge 
of it, fell away from him as unheeded as water 
from the proverbial duck’s back. Because she 
Understood this and the boy, Miss Packard, by 
“igorous self-control, was trying to reduce the 
bumber of reproofs to lowest terms, by letting 
Pass unnoticed everything she dared overlook. 





“Avaunt, Sir Lancelot!” 


Hers was the wisdom to know that even a teacher 
shall not be heard for her much speaking and 
that the effective correction is the one that comes 
rarely and forcefully. Constant petty nagging 
is worse than useless, accomplishes little beyond 
wearing out the teacher and making the child 
either irritable or indifferent. 

Billie had been a problem from the moment 
when his mother had left him, a rosy, bright- 
eyed cherub in the kindergarten. He was fun- 
loving, full of energy, interested in everything 
mechanical, possessed of a fund of general in- 
formation surprising beyond his years. He had 
a good mind, but play and machines and _ tools 
and dreams and books, of wondrous adventure 
were so alluring that it was no wonder that he 
often failed to find time or thought for the dull 
routine of arithmetic or grammar or the other 
things that were considered to be for his good. 

The history and the reputation of such a boy 





“With Shining Eyes and Eager Faces They Came to That First Meeting” 


precedes him in a school and usually one teacher 
— him on to the next one with a sigh of re- 


ief, and the hope that the incoming class may 


bring no such problem. 


Occasionally there is a teacher who sends the 
plummet of her divining spirit through and be- 
yond this surface of turbulence to the unseen 
depths of the strong nature beneath. Such a 
teacher was Miss Packard. She saw things in 
right proportions. She knew that trifles in the 
schoolroom are often stretched to tremendous 
issues while many vital things are overlooked in 
devotion to the daily routine and to the fetish of 
covering just so many pages of arithmetic or 
geography within a set period. 

The playground picture of self-created knights 
fighting with crude armor, passed often before 
her mind during the afternoon. When the sixth 
year reading class came to recitation, she won- 
dered if perhaps the little red bouks did not hold 
between their covers a message which she and 
they had not fully read. There is often much 


“On Guard, Sir Brune!” 





between the lines that escapes conventional notice. 

The class had been interested in the story, the 
girls mildly so, the boys intensely,—how in- 
tensely the noon playground scene had made 
clear. The element of heroism had appealed to 
them, as it appeals to all right-minded boys. 
The power that makes for victory and so for suc- 
cess 1s always attractive. The first manifesta- 
tion of it was primitive,—the dominance of brute 
force, the instinct to fight with one’s hands and 
with weapons fitted to the hand. The natural 
physical fight is tirst with doubled-up fists. Under 
strong opposition, how naturally the hands clinch 
and the impulse to strike out comes involuntarily. 
The savage yields to the impulse; the civilized 
man puts his mind and will and conscience into 
action and overthrows his enemy in some other 
way. 

The higher the civilization, the farther away 
from brute force is the battle. The first step, 
when the mind enters the contest, is the substitu- 
tion of weapons for fists. As intellectuality in- 
creases, the weapons become more powerful and 
the mere physical force of the individual is 
gradually eliminated. ‘The next step is the doing 
away with weapons,—the car- 
rying of contests between nations 
and individuals to a struggle 
intellectual, a battle of brains, 
a war of wits. The trend of 
civilization is away from war- 
fare that maims and kills, 
toward the final goal of amica- 
ble settlement of all differences. 
But it will be many years be- 
fore the symbolism of warfare 
disappears from speech and 
thought. No matter where or 
with what weapons the struggle 
is carried on, all will still con- 
tinue to “fight the good fight.’’ 

These were the thoughts that 
for several days were held in 
solution in Miss Packard’s 
mind. Finally they  crystal- 
lized into a fixed idea. it was 
clearly an idea for the boys. 
She was glad of that, for it is 
far easier to find interests for 
girls than for boys. 

She talked out her thoughts 
with Miss Canfield and asked for her help, for 
she saw, vaguely, possibilities of art and manual 
training as allies. The two teachers worked well 
together and had the full confidence of the boys. 

A notice was posted for the sixth grade boys 
to meet on Wednesday night in Miss Packard’s 
room, but no hint was given of the purpose of the 
meeting. Miss Packard did not expect a full 
gathering that first night, for she so worded the 
notice as to indicate that attendance was volun- 
tary, and there are always some who never re- 
spond to such an appeal. These Miss Packard 
did not really want at this initial meeting, for 
her plan, if it succeeded at all, would strike deep 
roots in character, and she wanted good and fer- 
tile soil for this first sowing. 

Fourteen out of the twenty boys in the class, 
with shining eyes and eager curious faces, came 
to that first meeting. Miss Canfield was also 
there, for she was glad to help upon what thev 
hoped would be a successful organization, As 
Miss Packard lecled around upon the fourteen 
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boys, she noticed that Billie Taylor was not of 
the number. At first she regretted his absence, 
but when she remembered that she wanted no 
disturbing element in the beginning, she was 
relieved that she would not have his lawlessness 
to contend with, much as she loved the buy. 
A second look revealed the fact that those pres- 
ent represented the bone and sinew of the class. 
She instantly felt sure of the success of her plan. 

If every teacher in the land could have looked in- 
to the faces of these fourteen boys as Miss Packard 
stepped near the front recitation seat, they would 
have learned how their children should look back 
at them. Miss Packard was a dainty figure and 
she took as much pains, of its kind, to appear at- 
tractive to her young savages as she did for the 
various social functions at which she was always 
a favorite. She did not arrive day after day in 
the same dingy gown, too shabby for anything 
but work. Even when she had but two dresses 
that would do for school, they were alternated 
and varied by many a little touch of color or 
other device known to the clever woman. In 
fact, if she had had but one gown, she would 
have worn it in a way to make it seem *‘new every 
morning and fresh every evening.”’ 

Her eyes were gentle and sympathetic. No 
one could tell off-hand just what their color was, 
and it really made no difference; the expression 
was everything and the color harmonized with 
the mass of brown hair that would have seemed 
« burden if she did not always 
wear it on just the right place 
on her head, to the envy of the 
girls and the admiration of the 
boys, Although she had taught 
agvod many years, her mouth 
had gathered none of — those 
hard lines too frequent among 
teachers, If the nature is big 
enough, it never finds it neces- 
sary to compress the lips into 
a hard straight-line in order to 
carry a point. 

**Boys,’? Miss Packard be- 
gan, “‘you have all enjoyed the 
reading of ‘King Arthur and 
His Knights.’ We have almost 
finished it and we shall cer- 
tainly be sorry.” 

**Awful sorry!’ came in re- 
gretful undertone from several 
sources, in utter disregard of a 
recent lesson on adverbs, 

**IT knew you would all feel 
so, and Ido, too. That is why 
1 have brought you together 
today, to see if we camot devise some way of 
keeping ‘Good King Arthur’ with us a little 
longer. ’” 

‘**But how?’ some one asked, and everybody 
straightened up to hear the answer. 

**You have liked the marvelous adventures of 
the Knights of the Round Table. Haven’t you 
often wished you could mount beautiful black or 
white horses and ride away into vast forests and 
slay lions and overcome dragons and do other 
brave and knightly deeds?” 

At this the enthusiasm broke all bounds of 
formal discipiine and the fourteen boys all began 
to talk at once. But Miss Packard didn’t mind. 
It was really what she wanted and she knew she 
could bring them back to quiet attention when- 
ever she pleased. 

**Unfortunately,’? Miss Packard continued 
when they were again ready to listen, “*there 
isn’t a forest, a really deep and dark one, any- 
where near Detroit. We never see a lion except 
when we all go out to the corner to watch a cir- 
cus parade, The big polar bears at Belle Isle 
are the nearest we can come to wild animals in 
this vicinity. ‘There are no moat-surrounded 
castles in which beautiful women are waiting 
rescue at the hands of .gallant knights. Even 
horses are scarce, as they ought to be in a city 
where the making of automobiles is the chief 
industry,” 

The boys looked crestfallen at this picture of 
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hopelessness for knight errantry in this prosaic, 
commercial age. 

**Do you remember,” and Miss Packard’s face 
took on a far-away expression as though she saw 
the thing she was going to talk about, ‘‘do you 
remember the description of the Great Hall that 
King Arthur built for his knights? The outside 
walls were covered with rows of sculpture. *The 
lowest row represented wild beasts slaying men; 
the second, men slaying wild beasts; the third, 
warriors who were peaceful, good men ; the fourth, 
men with growing wings; and over all a winged 
statue with the face of King Arthur.’ The wise 
Merlin planned this and meant to show that at 
first evil in men was greater than good. ‘Then 
men began to conquer evil and so became good, 
noble, peace-loving men, and finally, by looking 
up to Arthur as a model, grew nearer and nearer 
to perfection. Now, as I said, the kind of battles 
that were right and glorious for these ancient 
knights no longer have to be fought. But I 
wonder if there is nothing left for strong, brave 
boys to fight every day ?”’ 

houghtfulness, serious thoughtfulness for a 
moment, 

**Can anyone think of anything that he has to 
fight, or that we all ought to fight, to make life 
better and happier and easier for everybody ?”’ 

**Do you mean like not studying when we dowt 
feel like it?’ ventured one of the older boys. 

**Yes, just that kind of thing.” 





“ , » the Battle Against Whispering and Idleness” 


‘**And whispering too much?’’ from a gross 
offender in that direction. 

**And being late ?”’ 

** And lying ?”’ 

** And being mean to the little kids?” 

**And punching a boy to make him holler out 
in school ?”” 

“Cheating in games?”’ 

The suggestions were coming fast, now. 

“Yes, you have caught the spirit of what I 
mean. Some of these things we have to fight 
alone, as Sir Brune and the other knights started 
out alone, each upon his own adventure. But 
sometimes he needed help, and then a true knight 
went to his assistance and together they won when 
the single knight would have been overthrown. 
Besides, the meetings about the Round ‘Table 
in the Great Hall were very helpful. ‘There the 
knights came together, told of their adventures 
and received sympathy and encouragement from 
each other. You have mentioned some of the 
evils we have to fight in the little kingdom. of 
our school. I wonder if we cannot band ourselves 
together to battle against some of these every day 
and all the time ?”’ 

**And call ourselves knights??? and Ralph 
Berry fairly sprang out of his seat with the force 
of the idea that seized him. 

**Why not?”’ and Miss Packard and Miss Can- 


ficld smiled at the enthusiasm of the boys, for the 


plan was somewhat more slowly catching the 
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imagination of the others. 

**And can we have names and _ shields ag¢ 
things, just like real knights?” 

**Of course. All those things are symbol 
like Merlin’s sculptured walls. ‘I'he real enemie, 
that we are to fight, like impatience, idleness, 
dishonesty and carelessness, cannot be conquere( 
by real lances, and the biggest and_ brightes 
shield imaginable is no defense against a lie; byt 
lance and shield will heip to remind us of the 
enemy that we must struggle with until he js 
overthrown.”’ 

**But how can we do it, Miss Packard ?”’ asked 
one of the boys who was always practical. 

**Miss Canfield and I are going to help you or. 
ganize and then, while we will help all we can, jt 
will be really best for you to manage everything 
for yourselves that you can.”’ 

**We can do it!” and Bob Donald’s, tone cap. 
ried the assurance of youth. 

“Tim sure you can.’” One of Miss Packard's 
strong points was the confidence she both felt and 
showed in her young people. ** Now here is my 
suggestion, There are just fourteen of you. Le¢ 
us select fourteen names of knights, any one of 
which you would be willing and proud to bear, 
Of course there must be a King Arthur and a 
Merlin. Who shall the other twelve be ?”’ 

**Sir Lancelot!’ came from several at once, for 
he was naturally a prime favorite. 

‘Sir Galahad!”’ 

Sir Percival!’ 

Other names came a_ little 
more slowly. At last Mis 
Canfield and Miss Packard had 
to suggest and there was often 
heated discussion as to the com- 
parative merits of two opposing 
candidates, There was great 
argument over Sir Ivaine, for 
they all wanted their knights 
to be good and brave and true 
all the time, and Sir Ivaine was 
a strange mixture of good and 
bad, a difficult thing for young 
people to understand. But 
when Miss Packard asked if we 
were not all of us more or les 
like him, he won his place on 
the list. 

**Now,”’ said Miss Packard, 
when the last one had been de- 
cided upon, *‘T will read _ the 
ones you have selected and as! 
read slowly, I want you to 
think about each one and see 
if there is one whom you would 
not be proud to represent. King Arthur heads 
the list and next to him is Merlin. The others 
are Lancelot, Galahad, Percival, Gareth, 
Geraint, Balin, Brune, Bedivere, Ivaine, Hector, 
Lionel and Ulfius.”’ 

There was not a dissenting voice although 
Bob Donald did say, **I’d be willing to be any 
one of them but I’d rather be some than others,” 

That is perfectly natural, Bob, and I think 
we all feel the same. Now don’t you think this 
is a good way to organize? You want King 
Arthur and Merlin to be boys whom you ate 
sure are strong and can be depended upon ‘0 
carry the plan through. What do you say t0 
voting first for King Arthur and then for 
Merlin ?”’ 

That seemed to meet with general approval 
and Miss Packard added, ‘*I want each one of 
you now to begin to be a true knight and fight sel- 
fishness right here. No deubt each one of yol 
would like to hold one of these high offices an 
have your best friend for the other. Put that 
thougit aside and think hard, and decide whieh 
boy you honestly think will make the best leader 
Don’t talk about it to your neighbor but decide 
for yourself, and write his name on these slips 
paper which Ralph Berry will distribute.” , 

Every young brow writhed and wrinkled ® 
deep thought, and finally the boys wrote thelt 
decision after this mental agony. Miss Cal 

(Continted on page 56) 
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Alfred Binet and the Child’s Birthday 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—One of the strong features in the Instructor for the year 1913-1914 ts our Educators’ Page. We are tell- 


ing you in thes page about the great lights in the educational field of today as well as about some of the lesser. 


In this month's tssue 


we have chosen to tell you about a great psychologist whose experiments have helped in determining the mental status of children far 


more greatly than any others of their kind. 
possible that you may not be confused by technicalities. 


his points. 


® PRECIOUS heritage to children 
and their teachers was left by 
Professor Alfred Binet of Paris, 
{ who died in 1912. His now 
4 celebrated *‘intelligence  tests”’ 
<4 are in a fair way to overthrow 
bes (mgs the tyranny which has sur- 
rounded the child’s birthday. 

What kind of nonsense has the Normal Instruct- 
or taken to —- some reader will ask, after 
glancing at this opening paragraph. What mon- 
ster could deny his little boy or girl the happy 
day of cherished presents from Uncle Jack and 
Aunt Ellen, of a gloriously frosted cake with 
nine beautiful candles spluttering atop of it? 
We are upsetting all sorts of hallowed traditions 
in this reforming era; at least leave childhood 
its birthdays. 

Well, that is all right. Let the children con- 
tinue to have their candles. No one grudges 
them. ‘Yet birthdays should not be tyrants, op- 
pressive of the little ones’ right to a sane and 
normal development. They should not be made, 
as for forty centuries they have been made, a 
pretext for holding back the bright child to tasks 
that he rightly regards as contemptible and for 
prodding the dull one to effurts that are beyond 
hiscapacity to make. Human beings, in reality, 
are not so old as they look, or as they feel, or as 
the birth register says they are. They are as old 
as they can think and act. 

A means of discovering just how grown-up a 
child really is was for the first time in history 
worked out in Professor Binet’s psychological 
laboratory at the Sorbonne, Paris. Others may 
improve on his scheme. He at least, was the 
pioneer in definitely measuring the mental age of 
children. He has shown how to put the child’s 
birthday into its proper subordinate place. That 
is why he will long be remembered as one of the 
benefactors of the race. 

Who was Binet and what are the Binet tests? 

The man himself, born in 1857, was an un- 
obtrusive French psychologist, a professor in the 
University of Paris, who for many years was 
director of the psychological laboratory of the 
Sorbonne, the well known institute of theology, 
literature and science, founded in 1255. In his 
eatlier years he gave a great deal of attention to 
abnormal psycholugy and especially to hypno- 
tim. Most of the publications credited to him 
In library catalogues and literary indexes desl 
with hypnotic phenomena. ‘Toward the end of 
his life he became more and more interested 1n 
the psychology of childhood and being a man 
with the French liking for clearness and _pre- 
cision, he undertook to find definite tests for de- 
termining the mental age of any and every child. 

He did not simply sit in his study and_philos- 
ophize about children’s minds, as old-fashioned 
Psychologists did. He secured permission from 
he French government to establish a psycholog- 
teal laboratory in a public school of one of the 
poorer quarters of Paris. ‘There he busied him- 
elf with finding out just what the normal child 

hows in each 
thirteenth. 

The result was the much discussed Rinet scale 
or measuring intelligence. Professor E. B. 
‘ey, of Johns Hopkins University, who for a 
time studied with Binet, states that the tests ex- 
Cited less interest in France than in the United 

tes, Here they were seen to give something 
definite and tangi ble which would help solve prob- 





Kyte 


year between his third and his. 


lems with which every school supervisor had long 
been struggling. 

Without trying to give the entire scale, let us 
look briefly at the theory on which it was built. 
Some of the actual questions asked in examina- 
tion under the Binet system have been criticised 
by those who have used it in this country. Ques- 
tions which Binet did not think important have 
been proposed. ‘There are some educators who 
believe that these tests are only a part of a gen- 
eral ** maturity test”’ that ought to be made stand- 
ard for all schools and all nations. ‘This would 
include not only Binet’s scale for measuring in- 
telligence—or some modification of it—but tests 
for physical age, perhaps along the lines pro- 
vosed in the wrist measurements of Dr. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch of Boston. 

If ever such a system of maturity tests should 
be fully developed, then a record should be kept 
at school of the chronological, mental and 

hysiological age of each child. Meantime the 
inet scale is based on principles that every 
trained educator knows to be coming into general 
acceptance. 
hat the French psychologist discovered, 
through study of thousands of children, was the 
average age at which, in the normal child, a cer- 
tain faculty appears. There isa normal age in 
babyhood at which you can say, ‘*Where is your 
nose?” and up goes the hand to that feature of 
the face. If a much older child has not yet 
awakened to the existence of his nose, then there 
is presumptive evidence of arrested or retarded 
development. Although Binet’s studies did not, 
to any such extent as those of the German in- 
vestigator Freud, go into the subject of the sex 
life of little ones, he showed that at age three 
the normal child is not conscious of his sex while 
at age four he is distinctly conscious of it. 

Every one who has observed a child’s drawing 
through a term of years knows that there are 
regular stages in the progress from the baby’s 
forward and back scrawl, which is treasured as a. 
picture of **papa,’’ through successive additions 
of legs, arms, features, action and gradations of 
light and shade up to the anatomically correct 
representation of the art school. There is no 
caprice about these stages. They follow in all 
normal children a natural order of the develop- 
ment of the faculties. If a boy who is chrono- 
logically at age ten draws as well as average boys 
of age thirteen, you can get one of the data that 
determine what his mental age is. If on the 
contrary his drawing is that of age seven, you 
have an interesting bit of evidence as to his 
proper grading at school. 

Such tests, it should be noted, seem to accept 
the theory that it makes very little difference 
whether the child has or has not been crammed 
with knowledge. In the fullness of time, as his 
body grows and his faculties mature, his abilities 
become evident, and not sooner. Binet in his 
psychological laboratory and Maria Montessori 


_1n her *‘children’s houses’’ are not far apart. 


To show what kind of tests are included in a 
Binet examination, take the eight tasks which are 
prescribed for children of mental age seven. If 
the child’s chronological and intellectual ages are 
the same, he should be able to do all these things 
correctly : 

1. Indicate the omissions in a figure drawn in 
outline. 

2. Give the number of his ten fingers. 

3. Copy a written phrase. 


We have asked Mr. Coburn to tell you about this great man and his work, as simply as 
Mr. Coburn has been a successful teacher and is particularly good in making 
Tle has prepared a remarkably interesting paper on Dr. Montessori and her methods which will be given next month. 


4. Copy a triangle and a diamond shaped 
figure. 

5. Repeat three numbers, 

6. Describe an engraving. 

7. Count thirteen separate pennies. 

8. Name four pieces of money. 

The tests for other ages are of the same gen- 
eral sort. ‘They seem very elementary, They 
are really elemental. (There is a great differ- 
ence between the two words.) The test in draw- 
ing, for example, is based on the fact which 
Binet established by study of thousands of chil- 
dren, that whereas the average child of age five 
can copy a square, he cannot do a diamond until 
he reaches age seven. The reason seems to be 
that certain eye-muscle (and possibly finger- 
muscle) coordinations do not develop until the 
last year of infancy. Whatever the explanation 
may be, the fact is one which can be used for de- 
ciding how old, for educational purposes, a boy 
or girl is. 

Ideas for the establishment of a broad system 
of maturity tests were set forth in detail at the 
1910 meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Boston, by Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, an 
educator who in season and out for the past 
twenty-five years has been proclaiming the right 
of children to the supervision and help of trained 
psychologists. ‘The proposal then made included 
wrist tests (the development of the wrist bones 
being a very important index of physiological 
age). It took in various measurements of the 
muscles and organs of the body. With it went 
an examination of the blood, lung capacity, 
respiration and heart action, ‘There ian « be a 
study of the presence or absence of delusions, 
hallucinations and superstitions. The quality 
of mental imagery could be tested. In the same 
general way, memory and judgment. All these 
things were proposed in addition to the Binet 
tests which the educator approved. 

The entire program of the maturity tests, 
though it is still only a theoretical ideal, should 
be borne in mind. Professor Hugo Muenster- 
berg’s proposal, recently explained in the Normal 
Instructor, that schools shall gig 96 Myer 
pschologists, is along the same line. Such stu- 
dents of childhood perhaps foresee the scientific 
grading of school children a generation hence. 

The first thing, from the standpoint of those 
who disbelieve in the rough and ready methods 
of the past, is to give the Binet tests a fair try- 
out. This they appear already to be getting in 
New Jersey where the Vineland Training School 
for Feeble Minded Girls and Boys has of late 
years done perhaps as much for human progress 
as any educational institution in the world.. New 
Jersey, since April, 1911, has even had a law on 
its statute books giving official recognition to the 
principle of the intelligence scale. Under the 
supervision of Dr. Henry H. Goddard, super- 
visor of the research department at Vineland, the 
Binet system has been applied to the children of 
a large city school system. In the opinion of 
the investigator it has already been proved to be 
**a method of marvelous accuracy and great prac- 
tical value.”’ It is also believed to be easily ap- 
plicable, in skilled hands, to making a school 
system more efficient than it otherwise could be. 

How useful a help the Binet system may be in 
grading was posed by Dr. Goddard’s first ex- 
amination of 1547 school children. This 
was designed to show how many had the same 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A JANUARY BLACKBOARD BORDER 


A Lesson in Ethics—A Boy’s Friend 


AUTHOR’S NOTE:—I found our pupils had become 
very careless and indifferent regarding the care of 
their books and did not have the proper respect for a 
borrowed book or a book belonging to the school. I 
found also that many were writing more or less ob- 
jectionable matter on the blank spaces of song books 
and others. I adopted the idea of telling them a story 
in assembly, keeping back the real object until I lad 
aroused considerable curiosity and interest. I have 
written this story as nearly as possible as I told it. If 
other schools have a similar difficulty, and I believe 
that many do, possibly this story might help in creat- 
ing a different sentiment. I am sure it did here. 


ers usually begin, there was a schoolboy 

who had a very, very good friend, Next 
to his parents and other relatives this friend was 
one of the best the boy had, although perhaps he 
did not think of it, for the boy was thoughtless, 
Yet, a better friend would be hard to imagine— 
a’ friend who spoke cheerily to him when things 
looked blue; who often advised him wisely when 
he was in doubt; who helped him over the hard 
places in his school work; who never grew im- 
patient with him, never quarreled with him. If 
the boy got angry and went away, it did not 
matter—this friend was still faithful. 

Quite often those who claim to be our friends 
are willing to associate with us as long as we 
have money or influence, but when we are out of 
money and have no way of returning favors they 
leave us. Not so with this friend. Nothing was 
ever asked in return for the many favors done 
the boy, When he did not feel like talking, the 
friend was silent; when the boy sang, the friend 
joined in also, following, in fact, his every mood, 
yet always influencing him for the best, always 
urging him to be a true man. 

wish that I might tell you that the boy ap- 
preciated all these good qualities. I wish that I 
might tell you that he listened to the good advice 
given him and profited by the splendid examples 
and high ideals held up before him, but I cannot. 
It shames me to. think that any one could be so 
ungrateful as this young fellow was. 

You would think that one who had done so 
much for another should be given a place of 
honor in the house and receive always the kindest 
consideration, but see how differently this boy 
acted. One morning he met his friend, who was 
on that occasion dressed in a handsome suit, 
modest and in good taste. What fiend possessed 
this boy, I do not know, but he determined to 
spoil that suit. He threw his friend down and 
stepped on him, soiling and tearing bis neat coat. 


er upon a time, as our favorite story tell- 


In a few days he again met. his friend, who had ~ 
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been brushed and cleaned up as well as possible 
by kind hands, However, he was not so hand- 
some as before, and the boy again seized him 
and threw him roughly down, crushing his back 
so badly that never again could the friend stand 
upright. Kind triends again remedied the in- 
juries as far as possible, but it was a sadly droop- 
ing friend that met the boy a few days later. 

It would seem impossible to do greater injury 
to another than had already been inflicted, but 
shameful to relate, when they met again the boy 
wrote an ugly, dirty, anonymous message, one 
which he was ashamed to sign or to deliver him- 
self and compelled this friend to bear it for him. 
It was a vile thing and I will not repeat it to 
you, for it was unfit for respectable boys znd 
girls to hear. But he told this old and tattered 
friend he must carry it. Vainly protesting, bear- 
ing the dirty, filthy message next to his heart, 
the old friend slunk away. Never again could 
he hold up his head in decent society. He knew 
that all pure-minded persons would thereafter 
shun him, yet he was powerless to resist. 

Now, perhaps you say you do not believe this 
story, that there never was a boy so mean, or a 
friend so faithful. And yet it is true, every 
word. Listen until I explain a little further. 

I have said that it was a boy who had this 
friend. I might have said that it was a girl, for 
every boy and girl here have such friends, many 
of them, but I am glad to say you are not all so 
thoughtless as the boy in the story. Still, I think 
we may all learn a lesson, for I have seen some 
of these long-suffering friends at this school. I 
have looked into their deformed faces and I have 
seen their mutilated backs and pages Now 
I see I have let out my secret, but you had prob- 
ably guessed it before. And isn’t it true? Are 
not our books our faithful friends? Do they not 
serve us, help us, inspire us, ennoble us, if we will 
but let them do so?” Have I made a statement 
that is not absolutely true? 

I said that these friends spoke cheerily to us, 
and they do; that they advised us wisely, and 
good books do. ‘They also help us with our les- 
sons, make us laugh, make us sing, entertain us, 
and ask nothing in return. 


As to the treatment they receive, let me show 
you a few of these friends I have collected. See 
the tattered pages, the broken backs, the soiled 
spots, the scribbling, the torn places! Don’t 
you think it is a shame? I hope you will re- 
member this story and resolve to respect a good 
book hereafter. : 

‘ Let us tell you a few more simple things about 
books to clinch this appeal in your minds. Good 





books have done more for mankind than great 
buildings, or railroads, or bridges, or great ma- 
chines, more than great paintings, more than 
great speakers perhaps, for without books their 
words and inspiration would have been lost to 
the world. We should have had no Bible, no his. 
tory, no literature, no records, nothing but unreli. 
able myths and traditions handed down by wordof 
mouth. We should be no farther along than 
some of the savage tribes in the interior of 
Africa. Through books all the knowledge 
gained by men is preserved for those who live 
after them. The greatest minds of all ages can 
and do speak to us through books. We can read 
what men thought and wrote hundreds and thou 
sands of years ayo, and is it not wonderful that 
they can still thrill and inspire us by  theit 
eloquence ? 

I have always loved a good book. I remember 
that I spent the first dollar I ever earned fora 
book. had hoarded that money five or ten 
cents at a time. That bouvk was followed by 
others, and when, a few years later, I lost all of 
my little “library”? it was a keen disappointment. 
I would give a good deal to have those books re- 
turned to me now. 

It seems to me that every boy and girl should 
start a library, one that you can prize and treas 
ure. Begin with your Bible, your school books 
and a dictionary. Add others of worth as often 
as you can, preferably one or two at a time, not 
by the square yard as one newly-rich man is said 
to have done. In time you will learn to turn to 
these old friends fondly and lovingly for couns! 
or guidance or recreation. Yes, a good book 1 
something almost sacred. Treat it as such. 

I like to share my books with others and t 
pass the pleasure along, but I do not like to have 
them come back soiled and broken, or perhaps 
not come back at all. You should treat a bor 
rowed book with even greater consideration thal 
your own. 

A little girl was once sitting down reading 4 
book. Her brother said to her, ‘*Let me s 
what you are reading, Sis. Throw the thing ov 
here and let me see it.”” The sister administe 
a very proper rebuke when she said, ‘This is 4 
book, a good book, and it is not to be thrown 
I’ll hand it to you. Please be careful with it’ 

This story has grown to twice the length I 
intended, but if it has helped you to gain grealet 
respect for books and will result in your handling 
them with greater care, I shall be happy. I ho 
you may become book lovers. They are usually 
happy, contented people. They are never entire: 
ly lonely or forsaken as long as they have a trea* 
ured volume near. 
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“VERY DAY THAT WE SPEND WITHOUT 
LEARRING SOMETHING 15 A DAY LOST 
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These designs may be copied upo 

the blackboard and filled ie with 
the school initial or the school mot- 
to, and month’s calendar. 

The designs may also be used as 
Suggestions for individual calendars 
which the boys and girls may make 
from heavy paper or cardboard cov 
ered with the paper, which should 
not be conspicuous in color, With 
water colors, tint the designs in col- 
ors closely related to the color of 
the paper Accent one important spot 
with a brighter color 

Several initials are suggested below. 
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Arithmetic—Teaching Decimal Fractions 


the pupil has two things to learn: what deci- 
mal fractions are, and how they are generally 
written, The definition, **A decimal fraction is 
a fraction whose denominator is a power of ten,” 
demands a previous knowledge of /raction, de- 
nominator and power. ‘To work with decimals 
intelligently, the nature of the numerator must 
also be understood. Assuming that the fraction 
and its terms are already understvod, we may 
develop the idea of power in this way: 
Find the product of two factors 3. 
Find the product of three factors 3. 


=27. 


Find the product of two factors 10. 
=100. 

Find the product of three factors 2. 
=§, 

Find the product of four factors 2. 
x2=16. 

Find the product of three factors 10. 
x 10=1000. 

In what do the numbers 9, 27, 100, 8, 16, 
1000 resemble each other? (‘They were formed 
by taking the product of equal numbers.) A 
number that is the product of equal numbers is 
called a power, 9 is the second power of 3. 
Give the second power of 2; of 5; of 10. What 
do you think is the third power of 2? Why? 
Give the third power of 10.) Any number is the 
first power of itself. Give the first power of 4, 
Give the first power of 10; the second power of 
10. 

Teach the definition of decimal fractions from 
bundles of sticks; single sticks tied into tens, 
tens tied into hundreds, hundreds tied into thou- 
sands, If convenient, each pupil takes ten of the 
hundreds, laying them side by side on the desk ; 
or one thousand of the larger sticks on the teach- 
er’s desk may be used instead of the individual 
sets. Do not attempt to teach the decimal form 
of expression while bringing out the definition. 
Do one thing at a time. 

Development of definition :—How many sticks 
in all? (1000.) How many of the hundred 
bundles make a thousand? ‘Then each hundred 
is what part of a thousand? (Teacher writes 


|: BEGINNING the study of decimal fractions, 


3x 3-9. 
3x3x3 


10x10 
2x2x@ 
2x®xe 


10x 10 
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Show me two-tenths of a thousand. 


answer ;!).) , 
(Teacher or pupil 


Four-tenths of a thousand. 
writes 75; 45.) 

How many ten bundles in a hundred? How 
many tens in a thousand? 10 is what part of 


1000? (Writes ;}5.) Show me 73,5 of zoo; 
show és of 1000, 
One stick is what part of athousandt Show 


ztsz Of 1000; show ;,4,; of 1000. Write those 
fractions, 

Now let us see in what tenths, hundredths and 
thousandths are alike. Let us write their de- 
nominators. (Points to expressions on the 
board: 3'5, ;°55 ij.) What is the denominator of 
these fractions? (Teacher writes 10. In_ the 
same way the other denominators 100, 1000 are 
derived and written.) 10, 100, 1000 are what 
of 10? (Powers,) What have we found about 
the denominators of the fractions we have been 
noticing? (Their denominators are powers of 
10.) Such fractions are called decimal fractions. 
Give the definition. Write it on the board. 

Let us find some more decimal fractions from 
this design (pointing to diagram). 
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(Have this diagram ou the blackboard. ) 


How many squares like D can be made fron 
the large square? (100) D is what part of th 
large square? (;}5) Give numerator and ¢&. 
nominator of the fraction ;};: 

The rectangles S, T, R, taken together mak 
what fraction of the whole square? (-3;) Write 
the fraction and give its terms. 

The small rectangle marked A is what part of 
the large square? (7zo/59) Five rectangles each 
equal to A, taken together give what fraction of 
the large square? (7,55) Write the fraction in 
two ways. 

Writing of decimal fractions: Decimal fra. 
tions are generally written another way. ° Write 
one dime, using the dollar sign. (%.1) A dime 
is what part of a dollar? The figure one in the 
first place at the right of the point, without the 
dollar sign, means one tenth of anything. Write 
three tenths, using decimal point; write eight 
tenths; four tenths. Where must a figure lp 
written to mean tenths? : 

A cent is what part of a dollar? Write on 
cent, using the dollar sign. ($.01.) ‘The figure 
in the second place to the right of the point, 
without the dollar sign, means hundredths of 
anything. Write five hundredths, using the dec. 
imal point; write seven hundredths. Write one 
tenth and beside it one hundredth. How many 
hundredths in one tenthe How many hundredths 
in.11? Write two tenths and three hundredths, 
How many hundredths in two tenths? In two 
tenths and three hundredths ? 

Write one whole one and three tenths, using 
the decimal point. (1.3.) How many tenths in 
all? Write three and six hundredths.  (3.06.) 
Read it as hundredths. (Three hundred six hun. 
dredths.) Write seven tenths, two hundredths, 
as one number. Read it as hundredths. 

These questions suggest the line of work, but 
more drill questions similar to those given will 
be needed. After the children can readily find 
from the objective illustrations, decimal fractions 
as far as thousandths, and can read and write 
them without difficulty; the other denominators 
can be developed, one at a time as needed, the 
children multiplying to tind the new powers of 
ten. 


Spelling—How I Got Results 


PELLING oftentimes becomes a bugbear to 
S teachers as the year grows old and not only 

does the recitation prove unsatisfactory, but 
the final results are disheartening. 

I have tried several methods to get results and 
have found that in order to maintain interest and 
to secure carefully prepared lessons, I must almost 
daily vary the method used, There are several 
good methods but one method followed day after 
day soon invites failure. - 

I have used recently a method which necessity 
caused me to invent, as I know of no one else 
conduct ng a spelling recitation in this way. 

In my room I have the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades, some of the members of which are better 
qualified for them than others. At the end of 
the first month of school I gave a test of the spell- 
ing words that each of the pupils had studied 
during the month. Those that failed in the reg- 
ular grade test were formed into a new class for the 
following month, in order to take up the same 
words which they had failed to learn the pre- 
ceding month. Those that passed the written 
test were allowed to proceed with the new words. 
This classification gave me four classes instead 
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of three as formerly: a fifth grade composed of 
those who were formerly in the fifth and sixth 
grade class (for they recited together before) who 
received a standing below 75%; a sixth grade 
class composed of those of the two grades who 
passed; a seventh B, composed of those in the 
seventh grade who failed in the test; a seventh 
A, of those who passed the test. 

It is understood by the pupils in these classes 
that if a single word of the assigned lesson is 
misspelled during the recitation, the pupil miss- 
ing takes his seat and the teacher places the name 
of that pupil on the board to be called out again 
at the convenience of the teacher, who pronounces 
all of the words in the lesson to him individually, 
leaving his name on the board until every word 
is learned, and spelled correctly, If a upil al- 
lows his name to appear on the boat 3 three 
ao meaning three daily failures in spelling, 

e forfeits his place in his class and enters the 
next lower class the following day. The pupils 
do not like to go backward and make a great 
effort to keep their names from the board. 


The pupils are arranged in a class according © 


to their standings in the monthly test and keep 


their positions during a month. ‘This is a change 
from the ‘*head”’ and ‘‘foot’’ procedure and 1- 
sures the thorough learning of every word, 
as I do not begin with the same pupil every da) 
when I pronounce the words. Sometimes I have 
them rise and spell in order; sometimes sit and 
spell individually (which can be done quickly 
with five or six in the class). I try to vary the 
mode of conducting each recitation. I eimphasilt 
the importance of learning the ogee of 
the words and insist upon it that each word's 
pronounced both before and after it is ae 

I have observed that the boys and girls who 
were decidedly backward in spelling heretofore 
and seldom, if ever, had a good lesson are nov 
spelling freely and are usually perfect. At sf 
rate there is a new interest, a comfort in Co 
ducting the spelling class and a noticeable change 
for the better. When the end of the month 
comes there will be another test in spelling 
words studied during the month and another 
classification based upon the results. Accord: 
ingly a pupil is rewarded for his own efforts 4 
is benefited in several ways. 
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Story Telling—The Story of “Parsifal” 


BY HAZEL HELEN CROSBY 


EDITORS NOTE:—With this article on Story Telling and the story of the wonderful legend “‘Parsifal,” we are introduc- 


mg anew story teller to the readers of this magazine, 


We know that you will be interested in Miss Crosby's excellent work. 


In next month's wssue she will write on “Essential Points in Story Telling” and tell the story of ‘The Blue Bird.” Miss 
Crosby ts developing her art from a psychological and a practical basts and tt ts worthy the thoughtful attention of all teachers. 


How I Prepare a Story for Telling 
A LONG time ago when the world was new 


and the first mother held her first’ baby 

close to her heart, stories began, and like 
Tennyson’s *‘Brook,”’ , 

Men may come and men may go 

But stories go on forever. 

We must ‘‘go on”’ with the stories. Their im- 
portance is proved by their survival, and to suc- 
ceed with children we must become “‘stcry 
tellers.”’ 

No story-telling teacher can expect to get good 
results from an improperly prepared story any 
more than she can from a poorly prepared les- 
son, Teachers often ask the question, “‘How do 
you prepare a story for story telling?’ I shall 
endeavor to state plainly and clearly the prepara- 
tory steps as I take them when I prepare a story 
for reproduction. 

I shall first deal with the story type found in 
myths, legends, fables and fairy tales. 

First and most important, I must get the story 
thought as a whole before any further step 
istaken. ‘l'o do this I read the story which I 
propose to tell until I feel and can live my story ; 
for in no other way can we get the power of in- 
terpretation and reproduction. I must make the 
language of the author my language. By this I 
do not mean that the story must be memorized. 
You desire to ¢ell a story, not to recite one, and 
when you have learned the stury and given it ver- 
hatim it ceases to be yours. ‘The delivery neces- 
sarily becomes stilted and unnatural. On the 
other hand, there must be a command of language 
and the story must be told fluently; so as ** Poetry 
inspires poetry,’’ does the author aid the re- 
producer. 

When I have made the thought of the story 
mine, I am ready to build. ‘The purpose of the 
story must influence the building. If the charac- 
ter is moral, instructiveor merely entertaining, 
these points are emphasized. 

For this technical preparation I suggest an 
outline of notes containing the setting and charac- 
ters, then working up through the obstacles, sus- 
pense and climax, always keeping the order and 
Importance of events clearly In mind. In mak- 
Ing this outline it is well to choose the main 
topics first and then subdivide them. 

Now I am ready to decide my beginning for 
the actual telling of the story. ‘*Once upon a 
time” or **A long time ago” are good begin- 
uings as they stimulate the interest of children. 
With the notes and a beginning, it is not difficult 
tothink out the story and supply the missing 
details, 

It is not necessary to rewrite the story, and let 
me say this, over and above all things do not be- 
come wedded to your notes. They served their 
purpose when they aided you in fixing the se- 
quence of events in your mind, and if you feel 
the life of your story and have the thought in 
order, you are well equipped to meet your audi- 
ence, When you live your story you have self- 
confidence and forget that your notes are in 
existence, 

I shall now take up the second class of stories. 

his class deals with repetition and includes folk- 
lore, such as “The Pig That Wouldin’t Go Over 
the Stile,” *“'The Gingerbread Man,” ‘‘Epam- 
inondus,’’ and all the dear old jingles we love so 
much, ‘These stories appeal especially to young 
children (although I have told ** Epaminondus”’ 
to high school students and have got splendid 
Tesponse). As you know, these stories must be 
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told again and again throughout the year. There 
is just one way in which to prepare this type of 
story for story telling. It must be learned. 
I can hear the reader say ‘‘Why?”’ and I shall 
tell you why. 

The story teller must not digress from the 
original form in which she has given these stories 
‘that involve repetition. If you do wander from 
the *‘straight and narrow path,’* some day, when 
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Hazel Helen Crosby 


Formerly Story Teller in the Washington 
State Normal School, now in Grand Junction, 
Colorado ; Institute and Club Lecturer. 











your class has asked again for the favorite 
**House That Jack Built,” up will fly Johnnie’s 
hand,—‘*Miss Smith, it’s the cow with the 
‘rumpled’ horn!” 

Children demand this type of story always 
as you told it to them first and they will accept 
no other version from you. 

The story-telling teacher in the lower grades 
soon learns that these are the stories she must tell 
over and over, therefore it is not at all necessary 
that her repertoire be extensive. A few stories 
well told are far better than many stories stumbled 
through, and story telling, teacher, get into the 
life of your story and it is yours, 


The Story of Parsifal 


Adapted to Upper Grades from ‘*Guerber’s 
Legends” 

(Children in the upper grades require stories of ro- 
mance and adventure, but they are skeptical and feel 
that those stories which savor of the fairy tale are not 
for them. It is therefore necessary, when presenting 
a myth or legend, first to introduce the story in such 
a way that they receive it from a historical view. ) 


OUTLINE FOR REPRODUCTION OF STORY OF 
PARSIFAL 
a. Origin of ‘‘Holy Grail.”’ 
6. Reappearance of Grail. 
Setting, Titurel in the lonely woods. 
Angel appears with cup and message. 
Titurel follows cloud and builds castle. 
Titurel marries: Amfortas born. 
Amfortas crowned king. 


Amfortas injured, 
c. Parsifal Introduced. 
Life in woods with Herzeloid. 
Meeting of knights in the woods, 
Parsifal rides forth into the worl. 
Death of Herzeloid. 
@. Parsifal’s Knighthood, 
Overpowers Red Knight. 
Rides to castle of the Holy Grail, 
é. Parsifal in the Castle, 
Led to hall of knights and seated by Amfortas. 
Entrance of lance bearer. (Knights groan.) 
Entrance of maidens and bearer of Grail. 
Feast of the ‘*Cup.”’ 
Retiring of knights and Amfortas. (Knights 
groan.) 
Parsifal led to chamber of Death. 
J. Parsifal’s Failure to Ask Question Drives Him 
Away. 
Water Witch tells him of failure. 
g. Parsifal’s Search for Castle. 
Meets old man in woods. 
Finds castle. 
fh. Parsifal in Castle Second Time. 
Entrance of lance bearer. 
Question, 
Parsifal crowned king. 
THE STORY 

I know that you have all heard of legends and 
myths. Now, long years ago, the people believed 
these legends as we believe our Bible, and many, 
many years before books were printed, men went 
about from court to court singing and telling 
these stories to the people. Laterall the songs 
and verses were gathered together and put in books, 

A great German musician, Wagner, has since 
based wonderful operas upon these same folk- 
tales. One of his greatest achievements is the 
opera of **Parsifal’’ and lam going to tell you 
the story of ** Parsifal.”’ 

Thousands of years before Christ there dwelt 
in Heaven a man named Lucifer to whom sixty 
thousand angels had tendered a crown of great 
beauty. ‘When Lucifer was cast out of Heaven 
a beautiful jewel fell from the crcwn, and from 
this’ jewel was hewn a marvelots:y wonderful 
cup. ‘This cup was later given ic Christ, who 
drank from it at the Last Supper. 

When Christ arose from the dead the cup was 
taken to Heaven by an angel and kept until sin- 
less man should be worthy to guard the ** Holy 
Grail,”’ 

Now, boys and girls, away back in the moun- 
tains of Spain where the woods are very dense, 
there stood a tiny vine-covered hut. In this hut 
lived an o!d man called Titurel. 

Titurel was very holy and righteous. One day 
while he was walking alone in the woods he sud- 
denly heard a gentle rustle of wings, then came 
soft, sweet music. He turned and beheld an 
angel descending from the blue sky on a shaft of 
sunlight. She held in her hand a beautiful vessel 
and as he looked a dove lighted on the edge of 
the cup. The angel then bade Titurel prepare a 
place for the Holy Grail and instantly disap- 
peared, bearing the Holy Grail with her, 

Titurel looked into the blue heavens and _ be- 
held a white fleecy cloud which seemed to beckon 
him. He went on and on until at last he came 
to a steep hill. - He did not hesitate and when he 
reached the top there, to his great surprise, he 
again beheld the Holy Grail in all its emeralc- 
colored wonder being borne through the air by 
invisible hands. It again disappeared, and Tit- 
urel knew that he must build the castle upon the 
mountain. 
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He called all his knights together and soon a 
splendid castle rose from the ground. When the 
work was finished, the priests were summoned and 
the castle was consecrated to the Holy Grail. 

While the priests were still chanting the psalms, 
the air was suddenly filled with a sweet nina 
and the Holy Grail glided down upon a beam of 
light. For a moment it hovered above the altar 
while an angel choir poured forth music, then the 
Grail slowly settled down into its place and Tit- 
urel was crowned ** King of the Holy Grail.”’ 

Titurel watched over the Grail for many years 
aud at last he read its command to marry. He 
obeyed and his wife gave to him a son whom he 
called Awmfortas, 

When Titurel became an old man his son was 
crowned King of the Grail, but Amfortas was not 
so holy as his father. He became restless and 

discontented, and one day he went out into the 
woods with some men to seck adventure. Just as 
he bent to string his bow, an arrow from another 
bow struck him in the breast. 

Amfortas was carried home and there the Holy 
Grail revealed to him that he should never again 
be well untila guiltless youth should climb the 
mountain, enter the palace, and ask the cause of 
his suffering. 

Now, there had lived near the castle a beautful 
woman named Herzeloid whose husband had been 
a brave knight and was killed in battle. Her- 
zeloid had one noble son called Parsifal, and 
because she was afraid that Parsifal would be- 
come a knight and go to battle as his father had 
done, she took him far off into the deep woods 
where they lived alone until Parsifal was nearly 
grown. 

One day, when the boy had wandered some 
distance from their hut, he came upon some 
knights, and thinking they were gods, he fell 
down and offered to worship them. ‘To the sur- 
prise of the knights he knew nothing of the gay 
world, and when they had told he ran at once to 
his mother and begged to have a steed and arms 
that he too might become one of King Arthur’s 
knights, 

Herzeloid was broken-hearted, but she was de- 
termined to make him return to her, so she gave 
to him a sorry old white horse and put upon him 
the garb of a clown, hoping that ridicule would 
drive him back. She then followed him a short 
distance, and when she had said farewell she lay 
down in the woods and died. 

Parsifal rode on until at last he came to the 
edge of the city. There he met a Red Knight 
who laughed at him and asked, ‘*Where are you 
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going, my bumpkin?’’ Parsifal answered, **T'o 
ask the king for your steed and armor.”’ 

When he had gone a little farther he met some 
boys who shouted after him, but he rode straight 
ahead to the palace of the king where he asked 

2rmission to gain the steed and armor from_the 
Red Knight. The king was surprised, but he 
admiringly consented and Parsiful rode back, 
overpowered the Red Knight and donned his ar- 
mor, mounted the fine steed, and rode forth into 
the world, a Knight of King Arthur’s Round 
Table. 

Parsifal had traveled for more than a week 
when suddenly he came to a beautiful lake, A 
draw-bridge was lowered and he rode across, On 
the other side he was amazed to see a great and 
wonderful castle, and as he looked, the great 
golden doors began slowly to open, then a ser- 
vant approached and bade him enter. . 

They led him through long dark halls to a 
great room. When he entered the room it was 
dimly lighted, and seated at little tables were 
four hundred knights. At the end of the room 
was a platform, and sitting in a great golden 
chair on this platform, was an old man wrapped 
in heavy black furs, His face was very white 
and his hair long and gray. Parsif‘al was led to 
a seat beside the old man, then all was silence; 
not a sound was heard, 

There was a movement! The great doors at 
the side opened wide and a tall pale man entered 
the room. He wore a long, Howing robe of black 
and jn his hand he carried a lance covered with 
blood. As he passed before the platform a drop 
of blood fell to the floor, and the old man and 
all the knights groaned a low, deep groan. ‘I'he 
man passed on through the other doors. 

Parsifal wondered, but he did not ask a ques- 
tion, 

The great doors opened again. This time 
twenty beautiful maidens gowned in robes of 
white entered and passed, two by two, to the 
front of the platform, where they all knelt. ‘Then 
came another, more beautiful than all the others. 
Around her gleamed wonderful sunlight and in 
her hand she bore the most marvelously lovely 
cup! She walked to the small table in front of 
the platform and placed the cup on it. Thenall 
the maidens arose and took from the vessel choice 
wines and viands which they gave to the knights. 
All ate in gloomy silence. 

When they had finished they passed from the 
room, groaning that same low, deep groan. 

Again Parsif'al wondered, but he did not ask a 
question, 
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While he thought, two servants came into th 
room, and he was conducted through those lo 
black halls once more. This time he was led tj 
a small room at the back of thecastle. There hy 
beheld a white-haired man lying on a couch jg 
the gloom. With every breath the man groaned 
that same dreadful groan he had heard in the big 
room, 


Still Parsifal asked no question. 

The servants cast angry glances toward hin, 
then led him to his horse and he rode away, 

At the lake bridge Parsifal’s horse suddenly 
reared and, turning, he saw a fiendish witch grin, 
ning at him. She shouted, **Thou art accursed! 
Thou wast chosen to do a great work; to ask the 
question that should release Amfortas!”’ 

Parsifal was horrified, but when he turned hi, 
horse, lo! the castle had disappeared, 

What should he do? He asked himself thy 
question and answered it by seeking once more, §% 
he turned his horse’s head and again rode intoth 
forest. 

He traveled on and on until one cold, ra 
night, almost five months since he had seen th 
castle, he came upon a tiny hut in the wildep. 
ness. Almost exhausted, he dismounted and 
entered. Inside sat a little old man who seemed 
very kind and Parsifal told his story. 

Now, this man was the very one who had heey 
with Amfortas when he was hurt, and when le 
knew that Parsifal could cure his friend he 
eagerly agreed to take him to the castle. . 


They rose early the next morning and started 
before it was light and very soon came to th 
mountain. When they had reached the top ther 
lay the beautiful lake and beyond, to Parsifal’s 
great delight, stood the castle! He dismounted, 
ran to the door and was again taken to the great 
room. ‘There he found the four hundred knights 
and the pale man wrapped in furs. He hurried 
to the seat on the platform. 


Once more the great doors opened and the man 
carrying the blood-covered lance entered, but 
this time as the knights groaned, Parsifal turned 
to Amfortas and kindly asked, **Pray, dear sir, 
why must you suffer so much pain ?”’ 

Instantly all were on their feet! The great 
doors opened wide and the maiden bearing th 
Holy Grail entered the room. As she advanced 
a pure white dove settled upon the emerald-colored 
vessel, Then an angel glided into the room and 
crowned Parsifal King of the Holy Grail, and 
all the room was flooded and illumined witha 
wonderful light, and Parsifal was made holy. 
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TWO EFFECTIVE CALENDARS FOR THE BLACKBOARD AT NEW YEAR’S 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 
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Reading in the Elementary Schools 


ASSIGNING THE LESSON 

Ii. importance of the lesson-assignment is 
js usually underestimated by teachers. It is 

ove of the main factors in effective teaching 
and should be made with great care. Indeed, the 
teacher should come to class fully prepared to 
assign the lesson for the next day. She should 
reserve part of the class period to go into detail 
with pupils in regard to the next day’s work. No 
better use of her time can be made. Mistakes in 
assignment are usually due to haste and unprepar- 
edness on the teacher’s part. ‘Too often the assign- 
ing of the lesson is set aside with the words, 
Take the next two pages.” 

In reading, the text assignment should repre- 
sent a thought-unit,—a natural division of the 
selection. ‘The directions for the pupils’ prepara- 
tion shuuld be definite and should relate to 
phases of the work which they can prepare upon 
successfully. Some things pupils can do in their 
individual study, while there are some things 
they cannot do, hence the assignment should be 
specific. ‘*'Take the next two pages’ does not 
mean much to pupils, and when children are 
yiven nothing definite to do, they do little or 
nothing; and they make progress accordingly. 


WHAT PREPARATION CAN PUPILS 
MAKE? 

First, pupils can read carefully the text of the 
thought-unit assigned. They can list words, the 
pronunciation or meaning of which they do not 
know or about which they are in doubt; also 
sentences, the meaning of which they do not 
understand, 

Second, they can learn the correct pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of certain words which the 
teacher recognizes as difficult or likely to be pro- 
nounced or spelled incorrectly, and which she has 
assigned them for preparation. 

Third, they can write the definition of certain 
words and phrases, giving the meaning they 
think apt from the context. Then in a parallel 


column they can verify this list, correcting by * 


reference to the word-list or glossary in the book. 
This method has no equal for developing power 
of pupils to “‘sense’’ the meaning from the text, 
and of noting the finer shades of meaning in 
words. 

Fourth, they can in like manner write their 
own interpretation of certain allusions, com- 
parisons, figurative expressions assigned, using 
the explanatory, historical, or biographical data 
found in the book, for purposes of verifying and 
correcting these opinions. They can also pre- 
pare a list of questions designed to bring out the 
main points in the lesson. ‘The occasional use of 
this method of study is excellent. 

Fifth, they can prepare upon questions assigned 
by the teacher, calling for the expression of per- 
sonal opinion or preference relative to certain 
word-pictures in the text or certain lines and 
stanzas which are examples of beauty, of melody, 
of fancy, or of thought. In this way a,discrimi- 
nating taste may be established in pupils. ‘They 
can also deal with questions that call out experi- 
ences of their own which are similar to those de- 
scribed in the selection. 

The pupils have seen the same objects or ob- 
jects similar to those which the person in the 
poem or story saw, and they can report this ex- 
perience. 

The following questions will serve to illustrate : 
What picture does the first line (stanza) make 
you see? 

What lines give you the picture that you see 
most clearly ? 

Which lines contain 
things are compared ? 

Which picture do you like best? 


What 


a comparison ? 


BY WILLIAM H. ELSON, Author of Elson’s Readers 


ARTICLE Ill 


Which lines (stanza) do you like best? 
Applying this general outline to Whittier’s 
**Barefoot Boy,’? we would have such concrete 
questions as these : 
What picture of the barefoot boy does the first 
stunza give you? 
Find lines that tell how the barefoot boy got 
the knowledge which the poet tells about. 
Find lines that describe simple things in poetic 
ways, as in this example: 
fey.) othe Dlackberry cone 
Purpled over ledge and stone. ’’ 
What does the poct call ** prison-cells of pride ?”’ 
Find lines that tell of things the boy was curi- 








William H. Elson 











ous to find out in this world which was so inter- 
esting to him, as in this example: 


“The architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans, ’”’ 


Find lines as imaginative and poetic as these: 
‘‘Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 


Looped in many a wind-swung fold.’’ 


Find lines that you especially like. 

Spell, pronounce, and tell the meaning of: 
*sand-rimmed_ pickerel pond;”’ **purple-cur- 
tained ;”’ **stubble-speared ;”’ **cheek of tan.”’ 


‘ 


A GLOSSARY NEEDED 


Enough is here given to indicate the nature of 
the assignment and the character of the pupils’ 
preparation, It will be noted that a glossary for 
the pronunciation and the meaning of words, to- 
gether with explanatory and suggestive notes, are 
presupposed as a part of the working-formula of 
every book on literature intended for school use, 
whether reader or classic. These necessary work- 
ing tools should be provided in any book intended 
for young readers. Pupits should early, and in 
school, form the habit of using reference material, 
especially in the preparation of their reading 
lessons. If they are so fortunate as to own a 
dictionary, the assignment will provide for its 
use daily. If they are not, the glossary will serve 
them effectively. Indeed, the smaller list of 
words which the glossary contains minimizes the 
difficulties in finding the word and is a prepara- 
tion for the use a little later of the more com- 
plex tool,—the dictionary. More important still, 
in the beginnings of the young student’s use of 
reference materia! the definition in the glossary 
is simple and corresponds to the use of the word 
in the context. A carefully prepared glossary 
furnishes the immediate-help that pupils so much 


‘such helps. 


need. At the same time it establishes the dic. 
tionary habit. 

Similarly, a reader or a classic intended fy 
school use should have notes,—explanatory ani 
suggestive,—without which pupils cannot inte. 
pret allusions, idioms and figurative expression 
found in the selection. Literature abounds jy 
mythological and other references which ay 
meaningless to the children. The school shoulj 
establish in them the habit of understandiy 
what they read and of using explanatory an 
reference sources. Moreover, a few sug gestive 
questions which will stimulate the imaginatio, 
and lead pupils into habits of observation anj 
inquiry should form a part of the pupils’ help 
material in any school text in literature. Th 
only reason these helps have not been provided 
in the past is that teachers and superintendents 
have not insisted on having them. The fact that 
grammar-grade reading has not until in recent 
years been studied as a distinct and separa 
school problem, as has high school reading, a. 
counts for the meager results which elementary 
schools have to show for the time devoted t 
reading in grades above the fourth. 

In arithmetic and geography, pupils have bee 
given definite assignments,—specific problems to 
solve and. questions to answer,—and t ney have in 
consequence made preparation, and _ their growth 
has been measured.in like terms. But in reading 
helps have been wanting and our assignment 
have been indefinite; hence, preparation time has 
been wasted. We have read and read, but chil- 
dren have not been touched by the spirit of what 
they have read because it was not understood ot 
appreciated. A new day is dawning for the 
children in the elementary school,—a day in which 
they are to have their inheritance of literary pos 
sessions to show for each year’s work in th 
school, 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 

In addition to the helps for pupils, a teacher’ 
handbook or manual should accompany every 
reader or classic intended for use in the eleme- 
tary school. Such a manual should place at th 
service of the busy teacher lesson plans, sugges 
tions for analysis or interpretation of the tert 
and helpful, ready-to-use data concerning mytho- 
logical and other allusions, for which the schoo 
has no adequate reference sources. It shoull 
furnish necessary historical and_ biographical 
data, should cite literary references, and cros 
references for the comparative study of selectiow 
similar in theme. 

The manual should gather and arrange i! 
orderly fashion helpful data which the teacher 
cannot possibly find time to do for herself, und 
the conditions incident to a congested prograll 
which requires her to teach a dozen different s0 
jects daily. For a teacher to go to referent 
sources and make the requisite preparation fa 


. teaching reading well, would occupy all 


available time for daily preparation, leaving ™ 
time for preparing upon other studies which s# 
is compelled to teach. 

For years the high school teacher, who bis 

fewer classes and distinctly fewer studies to teach 
has had the aid of such manuals, High sched 
reading has been approached as a single probleth 
the material has been standardized, and mab 
with helps to teachers accompany the tex 
Moreover, the high school teacher lays claim 
a more adequate training in English’ than 4% 
the teacher in grades below the high school, 
jn consequence has correspondingly less » 
It is to be remembered too that th 
reference library of the high school is usual 
more adequate than that provided for the elem 
tary teacher. 
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G. A. Gregory 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Crete, 
Nebraska, and originator of the ‘‘Crete Plan — 
of Domestic Science;’’ at present State In- 
spector of Normal Schools, Nebraska. 
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The Details of the Plan 

HE very ‘first thing to do in’ starting the 
T Crete Plan of teaching Domestic Science js 

to be sure of the hearty approval of the 
superintendent and school buard. Almost every- 
thing in the smooth working of the scheme comes 
hack ultimately to the convictions and enthu- 
siasm of the superintendent, and of course he 
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The Crete Plan of Domestic Science 


BY LAURA H. WILD 
ARTICLE II 


This ts a system of Domestic Sctence that, because of its simplicity, ought to solve the 
problem of teaching cooking tn many schools. Last month Miss Wild dealt with 
the plan in general, and the following paper tells how the Crete schools worked tt out 
in detail. We want to add that while graded schools have been considered in these 
articles we see no reason why a rural school of mixed grades could not take the 


such a nature that she can very easily carry it in 
addition to her other studies if she wishes, but 
if she should be in need of an extra credit at the 
end of the year this would come in — oppor- 
tunely. ‘The names of the women who have of - 
fered their services should be given and the 
articles which they are going to teach. They 
should then be told to go home and consult with 
their mothers about it and report later their de- 
cision with regard to taking the course. 

The more successful classes have been where at 
least half the pupils to whom the course is open 
choose to take it. This creates school enthusi- 
asm. ‘The original plan was to have it open to 
all the girls in the high school, the class to be 
divided into four groups according to the school 
years. That is, a girl may take four years to 
get her credit. If twenty articles are tucluded 
in the course, this will make five for her to cover 
in one year. This would necessitate attendance 
at the demonstration period not more than once 
« month for five months at the very most. But 
if she should wish to complete the work in less 
time it would be quite easy to do it by going 


working scheme and adapt it to its individual conditions.—THE EDITORS. 





faster, especially if the teachers were willing to 
give a few lessons during the summer vacation. 
The general plan, however, might be adapted so 
as to include the eighth grade if thought best, 
since that is the year when so many pupils stop 
school altogether, never getting into high school 
at all unless there is some especial interest that 
holds them, . 

When it has been decided how many wish to 
take the course, each of the ten ladies should 
fix upon one day of the month when she will 
meet her group of girls. If on one of her days 
she finds it quite impossible to have them, she 
may telephone to the superintendent and he will 
post a notice to that effect, another day being 
substituted, but there should be as much regu- 
larity as possible. 

If there are four groups of pupils they may be 
started off in the following manner :—Group I, 
Seniors, go the first week in September to Teacher 
No. 1; Group II, Juniors, the second week to 
Teacher No. 2; Group III, Sophomores, the third 
week to Teacher No. 3; Group IV, Freshmen, 
the fourth week to Teacher No, 4. By the end 

of the first month each girl will have had 
one lesson upon which to practice and four 





must have his board behind him. After the 
plan is once set in operation, the superin- 
tendent may delegate its supervision to some 
prominent teacher if deemed best, but for 
success it must carry with it the weight of 
highest authority and popular leadership. 

The next step is to have a small group of 
picked ladies called together for a conference, 
the superintendent and a member of the 
shoul board being present. At this meeting 
the plan should be clearly explained and any 
questions which the ladies wish to ask satis- 
factorily answered. Out of the number who 
ae willing to volunteer their services, about 
ten should be selected. These ten should then 
consider themselves a special committee of 
instruction, with a very sim- 





pleorganization of president 





teachers will have met their classes. In Octo- 
ber begin over again with the Senior class, 
only leaving out Teacher No. 1 and includ- 
ing ‘Teacher No. 5. That is, Group I goes to 
Teacher No. 2, Group IL to Tencher No. 4, 
and so on until each teacher has had all the 
groupstwice. Then the course has been com- 
pleted provided the girl has passed the judges’ 
tests on exhibition days and her note-book has 
received the required mark. 

If the eighth grade is included then there 
will be five groups instead of four. If a pu- 
pil misses a lesson she should make it up with 
the next class receiving that lesson, at the 
same time taking also the lesson of the month 
with her own class. ‘I'wo groups should not 
meet the same week, Usu- 
ally once is sufficient for a 








andsecretary. If any woman 
should feel she must discon- 
tinue the work for any rea- 
‘01,—illness or absence from 
town, for example, — this 
committee would ask some 
other person to take her place. 
Thus the teaching force is a 
‘elf-perpetuating body, the 
lidies themselves being re- 
sponsible for the regularity 
and continuance of the les- 
fons, “OF course the women 
elected must be of the sort 
who will take such responsi- 
bility and feel pride in it. 
‘The third move to make is 
to call the school girls to- 
gether and present the plans 
lothem. ‘Lhe superintendent 
thould do this and explain 
general idea and the fol- 
Owing advantages :—that the 
pupil will get credit for the 
‘completed course as she 
vould for any other school 


. 


wbect (one credit is usually 





tome at such a time and is of 





girl to attend a lesson, but if 
she finds she cannot master it 
she may attend again with 
another group. Three-thirty 
has been found the most con- 
venient time for the lessous, 
the girls if necessary being 
excused a few minutes early 
in order to reach the teacher's 
house on time, ‘There should 
be a monitor for each group 
to keep the record of attend- 
ance and report it to the su- 
perintendent, 

The pupils’ note-books 
should be uniform: at the 
top of the page should be 
placed the date of the lesson 
and the name of the teacher, 
then should follow the recipe 
and notes, and the page 
should be signed with the 
pupil’s own hame, Some 
note-books are ruled off con- 
veniently for the recipe, with 
one colunin for proportions, 
another for method of cook- 





allowed) ; that the work will The Class, a Few Minutes Later, Absorbed in a Lesson on Bread Making ing, « third for ¢ime required, 


(Continued on paye 51) 
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The Boys’ and Girls’ Play Association of America 


BY NINA B. LAMKIN 


Head of Physical Education Department, St. Louis Y. W. C. A. and Director of National Training School for Physical Directors and Playground Workers 





Boys’ and Girls’ Play Association, Rockville, Indiana 


THE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ PLAY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 

: Nina B. Lamkin 

Founded by ened M. Lamkin 

Our Motlo—Play. 

Our Object— 

To help to build up in our community the best 
forms of vecreation which shall reach a// the Girls 
and Boys. 

To work tor a public playground. 

To ask the School Board to give us teachers who can 
help us in our Playground Play. 

Our Creed: 

We believe in good play. 

We love the out-of-doors. 

We believe in fair contest, honorable victory, kind- 
ness, courtesy, self-yovernment, and good citizenship. 

We helieve in strony bodies and strong minds. 

In every one from the rank and file taking part in 
our sports. 

We believe in the athletics that develop the best 
spirit in competition and in citizenship. 

We believe in our triends—the trees, Uie flowers, 
and the animals, and in their protection and pres- 
ervation. 

We believe in those whom we have placed in oftice 
and we shall be loyal to them, believing that they 
will be faithful to the trust we haye placed in them. 

We believe that we can help each other and in doing 
this help the big world that needs us.—Copyrighted— 
August, 1912. 


It was our plan in founding this association to 
bring together in different community centers the 
boys, the girls, the parents, and the teachers and 
to get them all interested in organized play and 
in a playground. 

This association does not at this time call any 
one center its headquarters. It simply joins to- 
gether the different groups who are working for 
better recreation centers and makes them feel that 
they are part of a larger whole, all of whom are 
working for this definite end—a playground in 
your center. 

Over five thousand boys and girls now have 
their membership cards and belong to this big 
movement, which, as yet, has back of it—not fi- 
nancial bucking for the whole, but the support of 
the good spirit and energy of many of us, who are 
hoping to instil in many more minds the idea of 
helping, in whatever way presents itself in our 
center this common cause. 

The boys and girls in any town or rural com- 
munity as well as the teachers and parents, can 
belong to this association; in fact, you are a 
member if you believe with us that every city 
community or rural community should have a 


social center—should have a 
playground ; and if you are do- 
ing what you can to arouse an 
interest in one for your center, 

How many of you who read 
this will belong? 

How many boys and girls in 
how many schools want to be- 
long to this big association and 
help to bring a playground to 
them ? 

If you do, then write for the 
Creed and Motto cards, which 
you may have by paying the 
postage on them. 

It is one of my fondest hopes 
that some day we may have 
enough money back of us to put into the field 
enough playground builders and {community 
helpers to fill this glorious country of ours with 
playgrounds for us all. 

The field is large and the workers are few, but 
they are steadily increasing in numbers; and 
when the laws of the land place the playground 








in the list of essentials for every community, then 
the Playground Spirit can stop at your center and 
help you solve this problem of education. 

Until then, lose so opportunity to: cultivate a 
desire in your center for the best that science and 
education can bring to the boys and to the girls. 

The world is full of roses that cast their rare 
perfume about us; roses that are carefully nour- 
ished and cared for; roses that have just the right 
sort of food and sunshine and warm earth to 
dwell in. : 

‘There are other roses, roses which grow along 
the roadside. They may not be so beautiful nor 
so rich in color and perfume as the first because 
they have not had the care and thought given 
them, but their little faces are turned toward the 
sun, and for the care that they have had they are 
giving tenfold of joy and brightness to that lonely 
roadside and its travelers. 


















A Playground Well Started ° 


Will you think today of the boys and girls jy 


relation to the many kinds of flowers that abound, 
and will you compare results as far as inves. 
ments go? When you think of the time e. 
pended to make a flower grow more beautiful 
and at the same time mure costly, will you think 
too of the time that ought to be spent on each 
little life given to the world, to make it grov 
more stately and more beautiful in the many. 
sided ways necessary for its fullest and est 
development ? 

There is much in the folk lore of ages pas 
that dwells on the child and his relations to the 
gods and goddesses of mythology ; his relation to 
the golden age of childhood, etc. Granted that 
our study of the child and his relations to folk 
lore, to folk thought, and to the golden ages of 
the past, has brought us nearer to the vision 
needed in the present, and has made us mor 
alive to the real and practical needs of the child 
today, are we doing even a small portion of th 
work of investigation and practical development 
of ideas and methods that will make all the pat 
history of childhood worth what it should be to 
us in meeting the further needs under the con 
ditions of today, and in the light of a broade 
understanding and a deeper conception of child 
nature ? 

Mental education is provided for the boys and 
girls; motor education should be provided quite 
us freely and universally. Both are needed ii 
the light of the best in educational methods of 
today. Just a place to play, a piece of lanl 
open to public use will not answer the requir 
ments. Experience has taught us this: 

“There is play that grows like a weed aol 
never gets beyond the weed stage; and thereis 
play which has careful cultivation so that it b 
comes a useful plant.” 

It is the latter kind of play you and I are work 
ing for, because it is the kind that will strengthe 
our men and women of tomorrow. I know the 
time is coming when it will be the usual thing 
see a playground for every school, to se! 
teacher in that school who recognizes the valtt 
of physical as well as mental education, and ! 
see a community favorable to these necessil] 
conditions for the best growth and developmetl 
of the future citizens of our country. 

Have a Girls’ and Boys’ Play Association 
your center and sow the seeds for a playgroun 








The school is no longer a place where the children are taught only the three R’s. 
along physical and moral as well as intellectual lines. The time of the pedant and pedagogue is past. 
broadest and best sense. We have no place for a teacher who is interested only in subjects; no place for a teacher who is interested only in 
salary. We want men and women with a knowledge of life as well as a knowledge of books, with hearts as well as heads, with sympathy as 
well as powers of discipline, with culture as well as learning. We want teachers who can enter into the lives of the pupils and develop the 


better traits of character; who can befriend as well as betask the children under their care. The times demand such teachers to give the young 


people of this country the heritage which is rightfully theirs. -W.C. Wood. 


It is a place where the nature of the child is developed 


The world demands teachers in the 
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THE FRIENDLY VISITOR 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FAMOUS SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GARY, INDIANA 
THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE ON THESE SCHOOLS 


“‘geven years ago the city of Gary, Indiana, was plain a piece of machinery he has constructed, a 
created by the United Steel Corporation on’ the sand piece of furniture he has made, to give a bit of 
dunes of Lake Michigan. Now the sieel mills oper- literature he has interpreted, or use some musical 
ated by this company occupy fully six miles of the instrument. ; ; 

lakefront. The Gary Schools are based on the prin- The fourth department is the recreation period 
ciple of the steel mills, which is one hundred per cent under the guidance of a physical director. The 
efficiency and economy, ‘The boys and girls sent out outdoor playground or the indoor gymnasium or 


'py-these schools are of the caliber of the steel rails. © swimming pool is used at this time. 


William Wirt, the originator and su- 


the auditorium, one-fourth in the shops and gar- 
den and one-fourth are in the class-room. This 
is the method which allows 2,800 to attend school 
in one building. Hence there are children in the 
class-rooms, in the shops, in the auditorium and 
on the playground all the time, Every inch 
of space and every minute of time is utilized. 

No child owns a desk. His books and wraps 
are in a locker on the first floor. 

The corridors are occupied by pu- 





perintendent of this famous scliool system, 
isa brainy, steel-cut man. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EFFICIENCY 
The Gary School plant opens at 


eight in the morning and closes at 
nine-thirty at night, twelve months 
in the year and six days in the 
week, The children attend school 
eight hours every day, thus using all 
their “street and alley time.” At- 
tendance on Saturday is optional. 
The Gary school district owns 
nine buildings, all of which are 
run on the same plan, and a 160- 
acre farm located twelve miles from 
the city. This farm is stocked with a 
herd of Holstein cows. It produced 
a gross income of $10,000 last year. 








pils doing individual map work or 
some form of quiet study needing a 
large desk, and by classes passing 
from one division of labor to another. 


TEACHING CORPS 

Every teacher works six hours but 
belongs to the school plant eight 
hours. 

‘Lhe teachers teach only one sub- 
ject. In this respect departmental 
work is used, 

‘There are no supervisors nor special 
teachers, yet the school board aims 
to get experts in every line of study. 
Principals have charge of each school 
unit. ‘Lhere are three colored teach- 
ers in the Froebel School, 

Above the fifth grade there is segre- 
* gation of sexes when the work of the 








he building just completed, at a 


classes necessitates it. This gives the 
teaching corps a number of men, 


SCHOOL 

Games are used as an incentive in primary 
reading drill. An ingenious system of dominoes, 
invented by a Gary teacher, teaches arithmetic, 
spelling, geography and reading. The domino 
which has the picture of a blue ball on it is 
matched with the one which has the words ‘‘a 
blue’’ and with the one “*I have;’’ then the sen- 


cost of $300,000, is the Froebel Third Grade Room in Emerson School 
School and can accommodate 3,000 he school gardens have furnished pumpkins and plants from which a nature lesson is to be Th a hl Ain Ph pa 
children, It is built to meet the de- : ae tanight, WORK SEEN IN THE EMERSON 
mands of a community for the next iB i» 3 
onehundred years. Itis located on a ten-acre site. Every child alternates his work in this way 
There are two acres for lawn, two for gardening every sixty minutes during the eight hours he is 
and six for playgrounds. in school. 
This school takes care of the baby six weeks ‘ ; 
old in the nursery and will keep him until he PERIODS OF WORK AND PLAY 
finishes high school. He stays in this one building One-fourth of the children of a building are 
all these years. on the playground, or in bad weather in the 


He may drop out.before completing the higher gymnasium and swimming pool, one-fourth in 
branches, but he has had a chance to learn 
something of’ one of sixteen vocations. He 





may have had experience as a plumber, print- 
er, designer, an electrician, a cabinet-maker, 
painter, carpenter, etc. 

The schools of Gary are not wealthy. 
They pay dollar for dollar. It is the efficient 
use of the child’s time that allows this won- 
derful system to be carried on in the one 
building which is called « school unit. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


The first department deals with the text- 
hook. In it are treated math- 
ematics, English, history and 











tence **I have a blue ball’’ is read. Many words 
and sums are split and combined by this 
means, 

This same class, together with the lower 
grades, aggregating one-fourth of the school 
attendance, went into the auditorium for the 
next period. Here a history and literature ' 
lesson was given. Some pupils were on the 
platform reciting about ‘*Hiawatha.”” The 
children, some dressed in costume, sang In- 
dian songs. 

The next period this class went into a clay 
modeling room and made the animals associ- 

ated with ** Hiawatha.’’ 
The Jast hour of the morn- 





all the other studies taught 


ing session was spent on the 








inevery school. Part of the 
sixty minutes used here may 
he devoted to reciting and the 
temainder of the time to 
studying lessons. 

In the second department 
the child makes a practical 
application of what he has 
learned during the textbook 
period, 

The teacher in this depart- 
ment may be a skilled laborer 
Working eight hours a day 
and receiving Union wages. 

nly Union men are employ- 
ed in the schools, 

In the third department 











playground in either free or 
directed play. This is alsoa 
seriod of work-in-play, for 
English is noticeably and 
effectively taught. The play 
period is one of the best of 
melting-pots, where every 
nationality of Europe is 
Americanized, 


PLAYGROUNDS 


The playgrounds of the 
Gary School plant are almost 
their most striking feature. 
First, there is the animal 
house with birds, burrowing 
animals and even a monkey in 








the child goes to the audi- 


torium to express what he has The School Plant of 1906 and the One of Today 


it. Take-down houses, made 
by the boys in the cabinet 


atned during the first and Superintendent Wirt inherited the old plant. He literally demolished it, picked up the usable material and sh op, can be taken down and 


second : ‘ put it into the present plant. The Emerson School is built in the form ofthe leter “EK.” The classrooms are 
periods. He has his lighted on one side only. The equipment in this building is complete and the children are making the furnish 


turn on the platform to ex- | ings and furniture for a new $300,000 school, 


put up in less than an hour, 
in various forms and styles. 
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There are corners in this well- 





equipped ground given to free play. 
Here the children may even dig a 
cave if they desire. Then there 1s a 
wading-pool filled with fresh water 
every summer day. A sand-pit is 
anotlier feature. A few of the 
games noticed ,were tennis, baseball, 
volley ball, vaulting, swinging and 
folk dancing. 

These playgrounds are not barren. 
The walks are lined with thrifty 
shrubbery. ‘E'wenty acres is the site 
hought for the next school. We can 
expect much from that pleyground. 


LUNCHEONS AND BANKING 








é _tREEDOM 


Freedom of the pupil to do th 
thing he likes best is another stroy 
feature of this system. If a Pupil 
has a brain better fitted for arith. 
metic than for language, he can go 
to the next lower grade in th 
latter and advance in’ mathematig 
If he tries a trade and finds anothe 
more suitable, he may change afte 
consultation with parents and super. 
intendent. 

Itis a remarkable fact that th 
trade and technical departinents of 
the Gary schools are self-supporting 
The children have that great inspin, 



















At noon a cafeteria lunch is 
served. This is run on a paying 
basis, ‘The accounting and book- 
keeping is a part of the mathemat- 
ics learned in this department. In fact, every 
practical department in the building has its ac- 
counting done by pupils. The cooking class 
girls supply food to the lunch rooms, which 


Observation 


FEW minutes every day given to regular 
A observation work will accomplish wonders 

if handled right. ‘This should be taken, 
preferably, in the morning, when the senses are 
fresh and alert. It may be made to correlate 
with any of the less ms of the day, wherever an 
extra effort is needed to awaken interest. 

At the first of these observation lessons care 
must be taken to furnish material that is out of 
the ordinary. If, for example, the children’ be 
given grains of corn, while a few will notice 
color, shape, texture, etc., there will be more 
who will see practically nothing. ‘They are too 
familiar with the subject to give it careful con- 
sideration. So, for many, the lesson will be 
valueless. These are sure, too, to be the ones 
who most need it. 

But suppose a large beetle be put into a glass 
jar, and held where the pupils can see it plainly, 
They will not even need to be told to notice it 
closely. Every teacher of little folks can shut 
her eyes and see the result—the wildly wriggling 
rows of upraised hands, the eager voices so eager 
to “tell,” and so hardly suppressed until the 
time to speak, and the excited little tales of some 
“other bug ’most like that one.’”? Every child 
feels that he has a lively part in such a lesson, 
and is benefited by it. 

After a little practice in the minute study of 
unfamiliar matter, the children will be easily led 
to discover new, and, to them, wonderful, facts 
about the commonest things. They are gradually 
learning the truth that everything has some mean- 
ing, and once that is learned, the teacher’s task 
is an easy one, 

One teacher, after a few weeks of such work, 
determined to test her progress by au experiment. 
She placed on each child’s desk the ambled thing 
she could find, a scrap of torn newspaper. At 
first the children stared somewhat contemptu- 
ously at “that old thing.”’ But a glimpse of the 
teacher’s quizzical smile led them to mistrust that 
she was laying some kind of a trap for the un- 
wary, so in a short time they were all examining 
this commonplace object with as much interest as 
if it had been some rare specimen. 

At the usual call for **hands,’’ nearly every 
child's went up. One had noticed the thinness 
of the torn edge, another the toughness of the 
paper, another its strength if pulled directly 
crosswise, another the peculiarities of its fiber 
and texture, and another the form of the letters 
in the fragment of printing on his piece. One 
how, nrabahly havine ceon came eich exneriment: 





Playground Activities at Emerson School 


sell enough lunches to pay all the expenses. 

The clearing house of the school is a bank, 
not a sham but a real one, run by the children 
and responsible to one of the down town banks. 


Work and Lesson 


BY KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


hefore, had rolled his piece into a cylinder, and 
found that he could suspend a small tablet from 
it by a string, without bending the roll. A 
thing which had been absolutely meaningless to 
the children at first, had become fraught with 
significance. 

In a similar way this same teacher led up to 
careful sentence study. Occasionally a sentence 
would be’ put on the board, and the observation 
period given up to it. Some would notice the 
peculiar forms of the letters, others those words 
beginning with the same letter, and others the 
capitals, punctuation marks, ete. Not one, how- 
ever, failed to get the meaning of the sentence 
thoroughly fixed in mind. Sometimes long or 
complex sentences from some lesson for the day 
would be used. ‘The careful study of these often 
led to the thorough understanding of a lesson 
that would otherwise have been a failure in re- 
gard to preparation. 

Nature study offers the widest possible field 
for the exercise of the observation. Seeds, flow- 
ers, feathers, leaves, whole plants, insects, small 
animals, and countless other natural objects, may 
be utilized with the greatest success. 

If desired to correlate this work with music, 
attention should be directed toward time, pitch, 
tone, etc. This work may be taken, for a change, 
with the eyes closed and heads down on the desks. 
This concentrates attention upon sound instead 
of sight, but is none the less true observation 
work, Most children like such exercises once in 
a while. 

In all work of this kind, the teacher must re- 
member not to tell a child anything he can find 
out for himself. If there is danger of some essen- 
tial being overlooked, a judicious question may 
be given, but usually even these are better 
omitted. A particularly full description may 
be rewarded with a word of praise, or a back- 
ward child may be encouraged with ‘*I can see 
something else.”’ But the work should be left, as 
entirely as possible, to the children themselves. 
They will be urged to do their best by the little 
friendly strife to see who can tell the most, and 
the teacher will not need to do much except to 
keep the balance as even as possible. 

Almost any teacher will find it possible to 
spare ten or fifteen minutes a day. for this kind 
of work, The value of it cannot be overesti- 
mated in its effect upon the other work of the 
day. Itis a sure cure for listlessness, careless- 
ness and inattention, and if persevered in, will 
vo far toward inculesting those habits of careful 


The ball teams are resting While other children are taking part in games. 


\ 


tion, which is lacking in most ‘suc 
schools—they do real work. 
Gardening is in’ charge of an( 
used for the nature-study — depart. 
ment. There is even freedom in working te 
Healthy vigorous minds and efficient bodi« 
are the outcome of the Gary School plant with om 
hundred per cent efficiency for work and play, 


Preparation 


preparation that will make the work of the whok 
year easier to handle and far more profitable, 

The greatest hindrance to successful classwork 
of any kind is the lack of definite preparation 
the part of either teacher or pupils. More often, 
of course, it is the pupils who fail in this respect 
Generally this is the result of careless habits, 
with inattention to the details of the lesson 
No teacher needs to be told that this alway 
means an imperfect understanding of the less 
matter, loss of time for the whole class. 

If pupils were taught, from the very begin. 
ning, to be accurate and careful in their stud), 
nearly all this trouble might be obviated, Th 
foundation of such habits must lie in. strict at 
tention to all parts of the work of preparation 
‘Too many children get into the notion of over- 
looking what seems to them the less important 
parts of the lesson, thinking it enough to get ar 
inkling of the main ideas, 

The only way to remedv this state of affairs is 
to lead the children to see for themselves thal 
nothing is so small as to be unimportant. This 
can be accomplished in only one way—by arou 
ing their genuine interest in little things. Fo 
this purpose material must be used that is sur 
to touch their curiosity. Matter which is mor 
or less familiar is not so likely to do this as tht 
which is absolutely new. After some work 
new material, however, it is easy to awaken It 
terest in the common things. 





Lessons in Accuracy 


Place on the table in view of the primary clas 
in reading a number of mathematical forms cll 
from cardboard, several of each form, and 4 
different colors. Now write on the board sim 
directions to be followed by the children, as: 

Bring me a blue square. yeas 

Take a red triangle and four white circles i! 
your left hand. 

Hand John five green semi-circles and. thee 
yellow rectangles. 

Mark with your pencil one 
of two white squares. ‘iy 
Lay an edge of a red triangle on a diametet 

a-pink circle. ah ee a 

Place two .yellow circles beside threé. gr 
squares, Lote ol 

The children read the directions (siiently) 


diagonal on each 
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show by doing the things whether they have 
clearly and intelligently. — West Virginia Scho 
Journal. 
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A Study of “The Angelus” in Primary Grades 


Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Arkansas State Normal School, Ci 


BY RUTH O. DYER 


y, Ark 





Valuable articles by Miss Dyer on Picture Study in Primary Grades have appeared recently in this magazine. For convenience we will give the sub- 
jects on which she has written: June, 1913, “The Purpose of Picture Study; September, “The Selection of Pictures,” October, ‘How to Study a 
} ° a. , ’ + +N ” 66 ~ . > : . ” . . , es - 
Picture” with talk on Holmes's ‘Can't You Talk?” November, “After the Picture Has Lecn Studied,” with talk on Facd's “Always Tell the Truth.” 


ROVIDE each child with a copy 
of this beautiful picture and 
hold one of a larger size befure 
the class. Let the teacher be 
ever ready to suggest to the 
children just enough in their 

: icture study to encourage them 

to observe closely, but do not attempt to feed 

them, as it were, with a spoon. 

The mere suggestion of, ** Now, children, I have 
given each of you a picture. I want you to look 
very closely and tell me what you see in it. Let 
me see who has the brightest eyes and can see the 
best,’ will suffice. ‘They will eagerly tell you 
that they see a man, a woman, a wheelbarrow, 
some sacks and a pitchfork, but it will be the 
brightest eyes that will sée the basket filled with 

otatoes and the church steeple in the distance. 

Me next question of what this man and woman 

are doing will call forth many and varied an- 

swers, One little boy in a classroom where I was 

observing insisted that they were looking for 
tatues. Just here is a good point at which to 

tell the story of the picture, giving the little peo- 
le a chance to fill it in as you go along. 

This man and woman are out picking up the 
pene which have been dug from the ground. 
f they have come out to work together, they 
must be some relation to each other. Mary may 
tell us what relation they are. (Several sugges- 
tions are offered, but we will accept the one that 
they are husband and wife. ) 

They have been working hard all day, and 
now the day is almost done. 

They do not live in the same country we do. 
They live a long way from here in a country 
called France, It is the custom there that when 
the church bell is rung at sunset many persons, 
no matter what they are doing, choose to stop 
their work when they hear that bell and bow 
their heads in prayer. The little boys who are 
out playing stop their play and bow their heads 
ce by The little girls too stop their work 
and play and offer up a prayer. 

I think when the bell rang the woman must 
have had the basket in her hand, for she was 
holding the basket and picking up the potatoes 
as the man dug them, but when the bell sounded 
for the hour of evening prayer, she dropped her 








basket and the man dropped his pitchfork 
and they bowed their heads and thanked 
God for all His goodness, 

In the great painting of which this is a 
copy there are many beautiful colors, In 
the west the sky is a beautiful color. 
When do you see the most beautiful col- 
ors in the sky, John? Yes, at sunset. 
So this bell must ring at sunset. 

I have heard that if you listened very 
carefully to this bell as it sounded out 
over the fields of France you could hear 
it tell its name; for it made very sweet 
music which sounded like ‘* Angelus! 
Angelus! Angelus!” and it was called 
“The Angelus. ”’ 

Now when the bell has ceased ringing 
and the prayer is ended what will the man 
and woman do? Yes, they will finish 
filling their sack and the man will wheel 
the wheelbarrow home while the woman 
carries the empty basket. They will talk 
as they walk along and what do you think 
they will talk about? About the chil- 
dren who are waiting for them in the 
home and about the good God who sends 
them all their comforts. 

What season of the year is it, Frank ? 
(If Frank is an observing child he will 
tell you that it is late summer, for they 














are digging potatoes. ) 

What do you see in this picture that 
makes you think it has been warm work 
digging potatoes? Yes, the fact that the man 
has his shirt open tells us this, 

Why has the woman fastened her apron behind 
her? (A simple experiment with a child’s apron 
will show them how this keeps the apron from 
getting in the way when one stoops down. ) 

When the father and mother reach home they 
will find the supper ready and the children all 
glad to see them. There will be much to tell 
Father and Mother; for much has happened 
since they left home for the field. 

These people are very poor. ‘They are called 
**peasants’’? in France. But even though they 
are poor they are very happy. ‘Their hard day’s 
work in the field has made the plain supper taste 
good. What do you think they will have for 
supper ? 

Now if the little people will 











turn their pictures over on their 
desk, I will tell them something 
about the great artist who paint- 
ed this picture. At one time in 
his life he was a little boy just 
like the little boys in this room. 
He lived a long way from here 
in a country called France. 
His name was Jean Millet. He 
had a great many brothers and 
sisters, for there were eleven in 
all. ‘They were very, very poor 
and had to work very hard. 
When Jean was a little boy his 
father used to take him to the 
field with him and give him 
some work to do, but there was 
something Jean liked to do 
more than work and he would 
often leave his work and_ sit 
down to sketch his father. When 
he went to school he was often 
punished for drawing pictures 
when he should have been study- 











The Angelus 





ing his lessons from his books. 


Jean Francois Millet 


His father and mother did not think then that 
he would ever be a great artist, but one day when 
he was returning home from the field he passed 
an old man who was ragged and bent with age. 
‘There was something about him that made Jean 
feel sorry, for, with his bent back and his feeble 
walk, he was so different from the boy. 

Jean picked up a piece of charcoal from the 
ground and drew such a good picture of the old 
man on the board fence that his father said to 
hing ‘‘My son, you must go away and study, for 
I am sure that in time your pictures will bring 
you more money than you can dig from the soil.” 

He first went to a small school and here the 
teuchers said they could not assist him in his 
drawing, much, for he could draw as well as they 
could. He left here after three years and went to 
Paris where he had a very hard time. While here 
he painted pictures of people for almost nothing. 
Sometimes a picture which had cost him days of 
labor would be sold for five francs, or one dollar 
in our money. But when he could not sell the 
beautiful things he painted, he painted signboards 
for people who needed them and made a living in 
this way. 

He finally left Paris and lived in a little vil- 
lage the rest of his life. Here he painted most 
of his great pictures. 

At this time the poor people in France suffered 
very much, for they had to work hard and re- 
ceived but little money for the work they did. 
Jean Millet felt sorry for them for he had lived 
the life and knew just how much the peasants 
suffered, so he told the story of their life on can- 
vas. He painted them doing many kinds of work. 

If you will look at your picture of **The An- 
gelus,”’ you will see how bent both the man and 
woman are and how large their hands have 
grown from steady work in the fields. 


A poet has said of them,— 
‘‘Against the sunset glow they stand, 
Two humblest toilers of. the land, 
Rugged of speech and rough of hand, 
Bowed down with tillage.’’ 
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HOME OF ESKIMO 


Greenland; Labrador; West side of Baffin 
Bay; Asia and North American Polar Regions. 


Study of the Greenland Eskimo 
APPEARANCE OF COUNTRY 


Summer :—Luxuriant grassy meadows lead to 
shore. One can see mountains and fiords, hills, 
and a low flat shore. Glaciers hang in the val- 
leys off from which icebergs, sometimes 500 feet 
high, break. Grass, lichens, trees, sorrel (used 
for kraut), seaweed, moss, sun on the ice, snow, 
rock, and iron give color to the scene. 

The icebergs usually break off straight; the 
sun is the probable cause of this, 

Greenland is nine times as long as Illinois, 
Some of the land is level and covered with gravel. 
The rocks of the fiords are covered with moss, trees 
and flowers. ‘Trees are so small one can be held 
in the hand. They are five or six inches high 
when fifty years old. ‘They resemble the maiden- 
hair fern and belong to the willow family. 

There are herbs, shrubs, saxifrage and poppies. 
About four hundred flowering plants are found. 

Winter :—Vhe long night begins October 25 
and lasts till February 15. During this time a 
large amount of snow falls. All is darkness, 
snow and cold. ‘Phe sun appears a very short 
lime at first. The colors are very bright and 
beautiful. ‘Then dark shadowsappear, Hach day 
the colors are brighter and longer, until on the 
lastof March when there is twelve hours day and 
twelve hours night, May 15 to August 15 is 
constant sunshine. ‘Their June is much like our 
December, ‘Teacher explains reasons for length 
of day and night, The temperature reaches 60° 
or 70° below zero in winter. No wood is found 
in this country except driftwood. 

PEOPLE 

Appearance :—Vhe people who live in this 
frozen land are called Eskimos. They do not 
usually grow to be very large. Their face is 
broadly oval; flat, with fat cheeks; forehead not 
high, and rather sloping; teeth good, though 
owing to the character of food are worn down to 
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the gums in old age; nose very flat; eyes sather 
obliquely set, small, black and bright; head large 
and covered wthi coarse, black hair, which the 
women fasten up ina top-knot on their crown, 
and men clip in front and allow to hang loose 


and uncombed behind. ‘The men usually have 
a slight mustache, but no whiskers and rarely 
any beard. The skin has a greasy feel, and 
when cleaned of the smoke, grease and other dirt, 
is so slightly brown that red shows in the cheeks 
of the children and young women, The hands 
and feet are small and well-formed, and, as a 
rule, they have a more pleasant appearance than 
all except the best looking Indian tribes. Their 
lives are short. Inflammatory rheumatism is the 
chief cause of deaths. 


DRESS 


Materials:—Skins of seal, reindeer, bear, dog, 
fox. The first two are most common. Otters, 
martens and eider duck alsc are used. 

The dress of the men and women is much the 
same, ‘he jacket has a hood, which in cold 
weather is drawn over the head, leaving only face 
exposed, 

The trousers are tight or loose, fastened into 
boots of prepared sealskin. — ‘The woman’s jacket 
hasa fur-lined hood for carrying child; an ab- 
surd looking tail behind, which is tucked up. 
Women’s trousers are ornamented with eider-duck 
necks or embroidery of native-dyed leather. 

The boots of various colored leather reach over 
the knees. In winter two suits are worn, one 
with hair inside, one with hair outside. Some- 
times they wear shirts of bird skins and stockings 
of dog or young reindeer skins, ‘The boots must 
be changed when wet, else they would freeze the 
feet. Their clothes are neatly made and fit beau- 
tifully. ‘They are sewed with sinew thread and 
bone needle. 

Babies’ suits:—For the first few months baby is 
buried in feathers, with no clothing. ‘The first 
suit consists of two pieces: a hooded coat, trous- 
ers and boots in one. The fur is on the outside. 
It reaches from the waist, where a draw-string is 
placed, to the ankles. The boots have fur on the 
inside and are sewed to the trousers. ‘The hood is 
put on over the head. Fur around the face keeps 
the frost out. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Usually filthy :—There is some excuse, because 
water is scarce and oil is too valuable to use for 
melting snow, 

Eskimos have no will of their own. Theft is 
unknown among them but they will take strangers’ 
goods, Lying is a common trait. 

They have very little literature; their folk lore 
is very interesting. 


Children’s Paper Cuttings Illustrative of Eskimo Life 


. 
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They are generous, hospitable, cheerful, merry 
light-hearted, fond of music and skilful ¢op, 
sidering their advantages, 

HABITS 

The long, dark winter is spent in training th 
dogs, making weapons, and enjoying themselye, 
They seldom go far from home during winte, 
only, occasionally, when food is needed. Whe) 
spring comes they start on hunting trips. 

Wood is very scarce. When driftwood is fou 
a stone is placed on it. No one will touch it, 

‘Travelers and hunters are welcome to enter q 
Kskimo’s house and eat food, but must Jeay 
things as found. 

If two hunters hit a bird at the same time, th 
bird is divided. A borrower must make COMpen. 
sation for injured tools. 

If aman repents of a bargain, he can retract, 
Nothing is sold on credit. 

They used to rub noses as a form of greeting 
but not now. 

They are close watchers of stars. 

Babies are washed by being licked with their 
mother’s tongue, then are placed in a bag of 
feathers, which is cradle, bed and blankets. 


RELIGION 
They are very superstitious. They believe iy 
demons which rule over riches of the sea. Ther 
are some Christians. 


LANGUAGE 


it is very simple, yet complex. One word is 
used for catching one kind of seal, another for 
another kind, etc. ‘The pronunciation is varied. 
A whole sentence can be expressed in one word, 


GOVERNMENT 


There are no chiefs or political rulers, The 
government is a family one. If a man is dis 
tinguished for skill he will have influence in 
the community. ‘There is much dependence on on 
another. ‘They must depend on one another be 
cause of conditions of food-getting. 


HOME 


Permanent :—It is dome-shaped, built of stone, 
chinked with turf which grows over and hides the 
stones, Stones are very scarce and a house is vert 
valuable. A bank is used for the back wall 
The roof is of skins which admit some light 
Houses are 12 to 20 feet in diameter. An earth 
shelf is the bed, A curtain is around each bed 
If owner dies, house is deserted because d 
superstition. 

This house is lived in during the long dark 
winter, Four tosix families live in one hous, 
The air is very foul. Skins are used for doors 
and windows, ‘Lhe dogs sleep on the roofs. 
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window. 





Spring Home :—It is dome-shaped and built of 
snow and ice blocks. This is covered with snow 
pressed firmly into cracks. Why? When finished 
it looks like a hemisphere of snow. The doorway 
js near the floor and a block of ice serves for the 
door. Above the door is a little round hole for a 
They have no glass, but use the thin 
inside skin of aseal. A long, low passageway 
leads from the door, One must enter on his 
hands and knees, ‘This house is called an igloo. 
A narrow platform cf ice is built around the 
room, covered wth soft, warm skins and uset for 
a bed. 

Jt requires shout thirty minutes to build this 
house. It xs ba‘ !t when on hunting trips and is 
only temporary, as is our tent. 

The dogs sleep in the entrance. 

Summer t'ome :~-The trame is of long bones 
of walrus. ‘he covering is skins of bear, seal or 
reindeer. 'Tinis is cone-shaped and called a tupik. 
It is carried on hunting trips, as it is easily folded 
up and can be carried on the sledges. Fifteen 
sealskins are required for one tupik. 

All homes are built near the seashore -not over 
twenty miles back—that food may be obtained. 


LAMP (Lkkimer) 

This is a shallow stone dish. On the center is 
heaped blubber; across the front edge is placed 
dried moss. The moss acts as a wick; the fat 
melts and is absorbed by the moss, The moss is 
lighted with flint and steel. It is the only light 
and heat found in an Eskimo home and the need 
of the lamp is very great. 

Over the lamp is suspended a pot of stone in 
which the cooking is done. Above this is sus- 
pended a rack of bear rib bones, lashed together 
crosswise on which articles are nlaced to dry. 


FOOD 

Vegetation :—Very scarce; 
roots. 

These people have neither tables nor chairs. 
Meals are never prepared. In very coid weather 
slices of meat are cut off and steeped in water. 

This meat consists of blood, half-digested con- 
tents of reindeer’s paunch, Seal, blubber, reindeer, 
walrus. ‘hey bury meat in the snow, where it 
keeps indefinitely. 

It isa mistake to suppose that they habitually 
eat blubber. ‘They are fond of fat, but blubber 
must be saved for winter light and fuel. Some- 
times food is cooked but is often eaten frozen raw. 
They are enormous eaters. ‘T'wo will eat a whole 
seal at one meal, also two or three of flesh with 
blubber, a pound of fish, besides mussels, berries, 
seaweed, etc. They use little or no salt, 

A great delicacy is made by boiling together 
hlood, oil and seal intestines, They must have 
fat for warmth. 


OCCUPATIONS 


These people are solely hunters and fishers. 
Some vegetation is found .but mostly without 
cultivation. 


berries, seaweed, 
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HUNTING AND FISHING 
Animals :-—The seals hide in a dome-shaped ice 


house in the spring. The top is crushed in by 
the hunter and the white baby seal is captured. 
The mother seal usually escapes through a hole 
in the bottom. Seals are valuable for:~- (a) oil 
for lamps; (4) flesh for food; (c) skin for’cloth- 
ing; (d) cog food. 

The body is large at front and tapers to, tail. 
fore-legs are almost coyered by skin of the body. 
In piace of feet are fins or flippers. Hind legs 
are for swimming, fore-legs support body on land. 
Mouth is large and surrounded by feelers, Eyes 
are large and ears are small or none at all. Body 
is covered with thick woolly fur and long shining 
hair. It is very oily and smooth. ‘They are air- 
breathing aniwals, expert divers, but awkward 
on land. They frequent rocks in shallow places 
and are captured along the water. ‘They are 
easily tamed. 

The whale is valuable for oil and whalebone. 
Its length is 60 feet and circumference 30 to 
40 feet. The oil is used for lamps. Whalebone 
is inside of mouth like slats. 

The reindeer is four feet high at the shoulders; 
has a thick, square body. ‘The legs are short; 
the feet large and broad; the head carries pair of 
large branching antlers which are shed each year. 
The animal is keen of sight, swift ot foot and 
can draw a sledge of 200 pounds. Jt lives on 
twigs, grass and lichens, and furnishes materi: 
for food and clothing. 

The polar bear is very large; some are nine feet 
in length. They are of a creamy white, except 
the claws, which are black, The headtis long and 
pointed; limbs are slender; feet large and hairy 
on the soles. It is an excellent swimmer and is 
captured for meat and skins. 

‘he walrus is ten or eleven feet long; thick 
about the shoulders; head rounded, eyes small, 
no ears, muzzle short and broad with stiff bristly 
whiskers; foreslimbs free from the elbow; hand 
broad, flat, webbed; five fingers of equal length; 
hind limbs enclosed in body to heel; free portion 
when expanded is fan-shaped; soles of feet rough 
and warty. ‘The surface of skin is covered with 
short hair. A pair of tusks descend directly 
downward from upper jaw, twenty or more inches, 
It is of value for oil, hide and tusks. Ivory is of 
an inferior quality. 

The muskox is related to ox and sheep. | Named 
because of its musky odor. Body is covered with 
a coat of tufted hair, brown in color and very 
long. It is so thick around head and shoulders 
as to give a humped appearance. _ It is very active 
and agile; climbs mountainous places with ease 
and dexterity. The horns are broad at the base, 
cover forehead and crown, bend downward be- 
tween eye and ear, then upward and_ slightly 
backward. The ears are short; head large and 
broad; muzzle blunted.  Gregarious — habits, 
herds; food is grass, lichens and herbs. The 
flesh is pleasant to taste but smells strongly of 
musk. 


These also will Serve as Idear for Blackboard Drawings 
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Domestic _ Animals (not hunted but raised):— 
The dog belongs to the wolf family. Itisa beast 
of burden very necessary to the life of the Eski- 
mo. Why? ‘They eat every other day. Some- 
times they eat their harness. Why? They are 
very wild and almost uncontrollable when hun- 
gry. ‘They are controlled by a whip. Dogs are 
very kindly treated but must be very firmly 
handled. 

They are of medium size; squarely built; black 
with white breasts, white, reddish or yellowish. 
The skin is covered witha close compact fur, 
which is used for clothing. There are several 
varieties but general type has a pointed nose, 
short ears, cowardly, treacherous eye and a hang- 
ing tail. 

They eat walrus meat frozen hard and cut in 
strips. When they get too wild, they are coaxed 
with food, then seized and their head buried in 
snow. 

It is avery serious offense to abuse a dog. 


BIRDS 


The following birds are found:—gull, auk, 
ptarmigan, raven, eider duck, goose, ring plover 
and owl. 

The auk is fifteen inches in length, breast cov- 
ered with feathers. It spends the winter in open 
seas, then comes to land in the spring and lays a 
single egg. It is web-footed. 

The ptarmigan belongs to the grouse family. 
Its plumage becomes white in winter for protec- 
tion. They eat lichens, mosses, and stunted 
plants. Their flight is noiseless. 

The raven is very black and feeds on carrion. 
It can detect food for many miles. It sometimes 
lives seventy or eighty years. 

The eider duck is twice the size of a common 
duck. Males are usually black or white back and 
head, with a white crown. Females are reddish- 
drab spotted with black, and two white bands 
on wings. Nests are formed of drift grass and 
dry seaweed lined with down. ‘The down is used 
for comforts. Very valuable to Eskimo for 
feathers and flesh. 

Mosquitoes are found in swarms, 


WEAPONS AND TOOLS 

The narpoon is a sort of spear used in killing 
whales and other large fish. ‘The head had a 
sharp wedge shaped point, with barbs, and is 
usually of the same piece as the handle, which is 
three feet in length. The harpoon is fastened to 
a long rope that is coiled in the boat. The rope 
can be paid out or taken up as required. 

The soar lance is a hollow harpoon containing 
shell filled with gunpowder, ‘The lance is shot 
from the body of gun and when it enters the 
whale, the bomb explodes. 

The bird spears have bladder attached, also 
additional side points which strike the animal 
should the main one miss it. 

Considering their advantages, the Eskimos are 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A Cut-Up Story for Supplementary Readin 
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The Story of Benjamin 
Franklin 


l. Benjamin Franklin was born 
on Sunday morning, January 17, 
1706, in a little wooden house 
opposite the Old South Church 
on Milk street, Boston. On that 
Sunday afternoon the baby was 
taken to church to be baptized, 
and in the records of the Old 
South Church one may read this 
entry, ‘‘Benjamin, son of Josiah 
Franklin and Abiah his wife.” 


2. On the site of the house there 
stands today a high, iron office- 
building. On the front of the 
building is a bust of the great 
American, underneath which are 
the words, ‘‘Birthplace of Frank- 
lin. 


3. His father was a soap and 
candle maker, who found it diffi- 
cult to earn enough to support 
his family of sixteen children, of 
whom Benjamin was the young- 
est son. 


4. So Benjamin had to leave 
school, when he was ten years 
old and go to work in his father’s 
soap-factory. Benjamin did not 
like this, for he was very fond of 
the sea and wanted to be a sailor. 


5. Who would have thought 
that this boy, taken from school 
when only ten years of age and 
put to work, much against his 
wish, in a soap and candle fac- 
tory, would grow up to be one of 
the greatest and most useful of 
Americans? Anyone would have 
thought so, who knew as much 
about the boy as we know about 
him now. 


6. We know that he had a strong 
and healthy body; he could swim 
like a duck, and row a boat as well 
as a man; he could do a great 
deal of hard work, more than 


most boys of his age. He was in- 
dustrious, he liketl to work; and, 
even when he had to do work 
that he did not really enjoy, he 
always did it just as weil as he 
could. In his father’s soap-fac- 
tory, he worked so hard and took 
so much pains with his work, that 
one would have thonght he really 
liked it. 


7. We wanted to Jearn, and to 
know things. He studied when- 
ever he got a chance; and some- 
times he stayed awake nearly all 
night to read a book which he had 
borrowed and had to return the 
next day. He saved his spend- 
ing money and bought books with 
it. While working in his brother’s 
printing-office after leaving the 
soap-factory, he agreed to eat 
only half as much during the 
week, if he could have the money 
thus saved to buy books. He 
learned much from books, but he 
tried to learn also in other ways, 
from people, and from everything 
about him. 


8. Once, after he grew to be a 
man, he asked the lightning a 
question, which no one else had 
ever asked, and learned some- 
thing which no one else knew, 
and which made him = famous. 
People were talking about elec 
tricity and studying it, but as yet 
they knew little about it. 


9. Benjamin Franklin thought 
that lightning and electricity were 
the same. So he went out in a 
thunder shower to fly a kite; at 
the end of the kite-string, he 
fastened a key; to the key, he 
tied a piece of silk cord, which he 
held in his hand. If the lightning 
came down the kite-string to the 
key, it could go no further; for 
electricity will not pass along silk 
cord. After his kite had risen, 
he placed his hand near the key ; 
and, when sparks shot out from 


great and as good. 


it, he knew that lightning and 
electricity were the same. 


10. He was brave and manly, 
not proud, and never wisked to 
seem to be something that he was 
not. His father had bound him 
as an apprentice to his brother. 
Until he was twenty-one years 
old, Benjamin was to work in his 
brother’s printing-office, and was 
to be paid only for the last year. 
But his brother treated him so 
badly, that he ran away to Phila- 
delphia, when he was about seven- 
teen years of age. 


ll. When he reached Phila- 
delphia, he had but litthe money 
and was very hungry. He stopped 
at the first baker’s shop and 
bought three large loaves of 
bread. He put one under each 
arm and went up the street eat- 
ing the other. On his way, he 
passed a young lady standing in 
the door of her father’s house. 


12. She thought he looked very’ 
funny and she could not help 
laughing at him. Little did she 
think that not many vears after, 
she should become the wife 
of this poorly-dressed, hungry 
young man at whom she was 
laughing. 


13. A boy who is strong and 
healthy; who is not afraid of 
work; who tries to do everything 
well; who is willing to give up 
pleasures that he may study and 
know about things; who is brave 
and manly; who is not proud; 
who never wishes to seem to be 
something that he is not—such a 
boy must grow to be a great and 
useful man. 


14. All boys may not have the 
chance to do as much for their 
country as Benjamin Franklin 
did, but all may grow up to be as 
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SNOW-FLAKE PAPER CUTTING. 
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VA 
Arcentee | Lippie Narure Lessons IN RHYME. 
BY SUSIEM BEST 


THE SNOW. 


See how it snows! Snowis a mist, 
It comes from the darksome clouds; 


The mist gets frozen in the cold, 
Then flakes Fall down im crowds 








The flakes arc lovely crystal stars, 
©1x- sided each one js, 


So it is called hexagonal.— 


Can you remember this? 


. Ae) OO SS —OeeE”-t:t—‘Ci 


You think the snow is cold, but: it 
Is Mother-Earths warm blanket; 


It saves the precious roots from 
For this weall must thank it. Frost 





We ae Aas 


What fon we have! what fonw ¢ have! 


‘hen we a-coastin o! 
Or rol] the fonthery fie 2s into 
Big, flufty balls“to throw. 
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°F per eeat FOR CurTinG SNOWFLAKES : Rice paper is ihe best material but 2 good grade of tissue paper may be used for this cutting. Fold a five- 
l “sha ne rao rae reas diagonal, open, fold the other diagonal. (Fig. I.) Use without unfolding. Hold with free edges toward you. Fold the left point of 
; shaw wo-thirds of the way across from the center of top. (Fig. Il.) Fold the right point over. (Fig. IH.) Turn entire folding over, draw and cut | 





A-B. (Fig. IV.) Fold triangle. (Fig. V.) Apex of triangle is center of flake. Make all cuts away from the folded edges, 
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January Symbols in Correlation Work 





HE child must be furnished with unusually 


interesting and well-planned work for Janu- 


ary, if one wishes to sustain the enthusiasm 
aroused by the making of gifts in December. 

In the North, it is an excellent time to study the 
snowflakes, the formation of ice and snow; the 
games played by the children of the cold coun- 
tries and recreations and work of their parents; 
the life and surroundings of the Eskimo, ete. 

The tablets used in the illustrative number les- 
son were made of red construction paper mounted 
on cream drawing paper. A_ stencil was used 
for tracing the form of a mitten. See Plate III, 
sketch D; this pattern is almost full size. 

The monthly spelling book is in the form of 
an Eskimo home. See Plate III, sketches A, B, 
and C. In the model book the base of the house 
is four inches. The sheet of paper should be aé 
least 3 by 8 inches. Notice that the sketch is a 
little more than a semi-circle. The markings on 
the cover are made with black crayon. The 
hooklet is fastened by sewing through the leaves 
and cover, on the fold, and fastening the thread 
in a hard knot. (Sew with coarse white cotton 
thread. ) 

If you wish you may use a double mitten for 
the spelling booklet instead of the Eskimo home. 
Winter landscapes similar to the one used on the 
book cover (sketch F) are easily drawn and are 
quite effective. ‘The vertical lines suggest the 
light blue or gray tone that should be placed on 
the sky. Note that the trees are well placed. 
They are not in a row and no two have exactly 
the same form. 

If you have clay--and a sand table, work out 
an Eskimo house with surroundings. Cotton 
may be used to represent the snow. The dolls 
should be dressed in cotton flannel, eiderdown or 
fur. As the costumes of men and women are 
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almost the same, the dolls are very easily dressed, 
Usually some of the girls in the grammar grades 
are delighted to dress the dolls needed for any 
sand table work, 

‘The seal, walrus and bear are easily modeled 
in clay. Sleds may be made of heavy paper or 
light weight oak tag. 

For additional construction work make te 
January page of a calendar, book covers for lan. 
guage papers, etc, Sketch E was drawn from a4 
hooklet made by a third grade child. The cover 
was green. Mounted upon it were snowflakes 
and the title cut of white paper. Note that the 
the printing is in straight lines, to make the 
drawing and cutting less dificult than curves, 

Have conversational lessons followed by writ. 
ten work upon the subjects suggested in the see. 
ond paragraph. Illustrate some of these lan- 
guage lessons with free-hand cuttings, silhouettes 
in water-colors and ink, or with carefully 
mounted prints taken from papers, magazines or 
old books. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s ‘*The Snow-Man” 
may be read or told to the children for either 
oral or written reproduction, Whittier’s ‘*Snov- 
Bound’? may be used in the third or fourth 
grades, 

Plate III, sketch H, is the cutting of a snow- 
flake made by a third grade pupil. It is not 
typical work as it was made free-hand. The 
classes should cut snowflakes of rather thin paper. 
It should be folded to give either six or eight 
points to the star-like flake. In our study we 
found even numbers only, with the exception of 
this one pupil, who seemed to think he found 4 
flake with seven divisions. He consequently 
made his cutting free-hand, It is reproduced as 
a good picce of cutting rather than a true repre- 
sentation of the snowflake. 
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EDUCATIVE BUSY WORK 
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Paste objects on cardboard with one word below. 





Cut other words apart and paste on heavy paper. Give to pupils to match. They may trace the pictures. 
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Primary Dramatization Proceeding from Story Telling 


IFE has been treated for the most part as if it 
'B were made up of impressions and of ideas 

resulting from these impressions. But until 
very recently no one thought it necessary to say 
much about expression. Impression is of course 
an important factor in development, and it is 
the means by which the environment produces its 
first effect upon the individual. But we have 
enough facts now to make it clear that whenever 
there is a mutual impresssion there is always a 
bodily response. And it is very essential to the 
child that we consciously train these bodily 
movements. ‘There are many avenues of expres- 
sion—in fact all the activities of the day should 
lead to bodily expression, — reading, writing, 
dramatization, story telling, handwork, sense 
training and number. 

Dramatization and story telling are important 
phases of expression and they prepare the child 
to read appreciatively and expressively. ‘They 
put him in the most favorable attitude for real 
reading; that is, the association of thoughts and 
emotions with the printed form. A child brings 
to school with him a love of activity, a love of 
the grotesque, a love of justice, a love of hero- 
ism, and a love of rhyme. Add to this his free 
imagination, and you have the foundation for 
his first real school work. Keeping in mind these 
things he likes, it is possible to weave them into 
the work in such a way that what might be a 
difficult and disagreeable task becomes an easy 
and a pleasant one. ‘The story arouses the child’s 
interest; holds his attention; directs his thoughts; 
is a way of explaining life; introduces him to the 
traditions of the race: and prepares him to ap- 
preciate and express the printed form, 

Dramatizing, like story telling, prepares the 
child to read. In fact, dramatizing is reading, 
for he takes into his hands the concrete thing he 
studies and makes the thoughts and ideas live. 
He becomes for the time being the thiag which 
he interprets. To be valuable, dramatic play 
should come from the child’s imagination, for it 
is his interpretation of life. It is a mistake in 
dramatic expression to expect or look for the 
finished product. Successful interpretaion bears 
the stamp of its crudity. It should begin in the 
kindergarten and proceed through the grades. 
The simplest form should be used at the begin- 
ning—something within the grasp of the actors. 
They must understand before they attempt to in- 
terpret. Hence the story must be well told. It 
also should be full of action and follow a natural 
sequence of events. Unless it is a story of very 
simple, plot, it will need to be told more than 
once in order that the sequence of events will be 
held clearly in mind,  Ski/ful questioning is of 
great value here as, **Who is present when the story 
opens?’? *‘Who appears next?” 

*How would you say this?” 


BY ANNA MAE BRADY, Primary Supervisor 


of the teacher. The playing of stories can be 
made the most serious work of the day or the 
most ludicrous. If the work is within the scope 
of the players, is simple of plot, and the story 
has been well told, there will be no difficulty in 
the dramatization. It does more to make the 








Anna Mae Brady 











child unconscious of self than any other work of 
the school, for the best way of forgetting self is 
to get into others’ experiences. 

The story and dramatic play are linked to- 
gether but the play has to be limited to things 
that can be portrayed, while the story is unlim- 
ited. It deals with all things and takes one into 
the lives and conditions of other people. 
been said that. story telling is not the art of the 
footlights but of the fireside. Hence one of the 
chief requisites of a story teller is a low, ‘wusical 
voice perfectly controlled. The better tie con- 
trol of voice, and body, the more expressive the 
story. 

Children like stories of animals because they 
understand and like to be associated with animals. 
They like stories of family life with incidents 
following each other in natural sequence. ‘They 
demand poetic justice: good rewarded, evil pun- 
ished. They like best of all stories that call 
their imagination into action, 

It is our custom in primary grades to take one 
story a week. During the story hour for the 
first two days it is told by the teacher. The third 
day it is told with the aid of the children. The 


It has | 


fourth day some child tells it. The last day it js 
dramatized. 

The following arrangement of stories com. 
prises the work for one year in the primary 
grades. 

SEPTEMBER 

Billy Goats Gruff—Free and Treadwell. 

House That Jack Built—Mother Goose. 

The Gingerbread Man—Stories to Tell to 
Children. 

Tine Old Woman and the Sixpence—Mother 
Goose. « 

OcToBER 

The Three Bears—How to Tell Stories ty 
Children. 

The Anxious Leaf—Autumn Plan Book. 

Elves and the Shoemaker—Stories to Tell to 
Children. 

A Hallowe’en Story—Tell It Again Stories, 


NovemBEP 
The Little Red Hen—Stories to Yell to Chil. 
dren. 
Pancake— Dasent. 
Jackal and the Lion—Stories to Tell to Chil. 
dren. 
Little Red Riding Hood—-Heart of Oak, Vol, 
ii. ; 
DeceMBER 
Why the Evergreen Trees Keep Their Leaves— 
How to Tell Stories to Children. 

‘Why the Chimes Rang—Why the Chimes Rang. 
Christinas Legend—Tell It Again Stories. 
The Christmas Stocking—More Mother Goose 

Stories. 
JANUARY 
Little Black Sambo—Bannerman. 
Raggylug—How to Tell Stories to Children. 
The Golden Touch—Tell It Again Stories. 
Why the Bear Is Stumpy 'Tailed—Holbrook. 


FEBRUARY 


The Little Hero of Harlem—How to Tell 
Stories to Chiidren, 

Siegfried and Brunhilde—Wagner Opera 
Stories. 


Musicians of Bremen—Grinmm. 
The Coal, the Bean and the Straévw—Grimm. 





It is far better if the children select 
the characters they wish to portray 
than to have them selected by the 
teacher, although she might ask, 
**How would you say this?’ and 
have several children try, allow- 
ing the children to select the one 
who does it best. Children are 
the finest critics in the world and 
will be able to judge in this mat- 
ter. The actor will be expected 
to use his body as well as his voice 
in the expression. 

Dramatization aids the reading ; 
relieves formality; increases the 
vocabulary; organizes the child’s 
thinking, and reduces restlessness. 
Improperly conducted, this work 
leads to a great deal of harm, es- 
pecially in the matter of disci- 
pline. The failure of the work is 
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Marcu 
Beauty and the Beast—Grimm. 
The Four Chinese Brothers— 
Anonymous. 
The Wind’s Work — Mother 
Stories. 


Little Half « Chick—Stories to 
Tell to Children. 


APRIL 
Why the Robin Has a Redbreast 


—All the Year Round. 

Epaminondus and His Auntie 
Stories to Tell to Children. 

The Pea Blossomn—Anderscn. 

Briar Rose—Grimm. 

May 

Aladdin and His Wonderful 

Lamp—Arabian Nights. 








Peter, Paul and Espen—Daisent. 
Snow White and Rose Red— 








usually due to a lack of a definite 
plan of procedure on the part 





A New Year Postcard Suggestion 
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A PROGRESSIVE PICTURE STORY FOR JANUARY CONVERSATION LESSONS 
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A History Exercise for the Friday Afternoon Club 


BY BARBARA E. GUNN 


EDITOR'S NOTE:— The Friday Afternoon Club in the Rural School” ts one of the special features of this magazine, In 
almost every rural school it is a long established custom that on Friday afternoons “something different” from the regular routine of 
other days shall be indulged in by the pupils, especially by the older ones—the younger ones are generally permitted to go home tf they 


choos cs 


A Historic Elopement 

(Give each pupil a sentence containing one or more blanks 
which must be filled. Allow some time for research. When all 
the pupils are ready the story may be read. This exercise may 
be used a@ number of times as a Friday afternoon recreation. 
Also it may be read as a number on a literary program.) 

It was a dark and stormy night. The clouds hung 
low. It was difficult to —— (1. the president during 
whose administration the old Whig party ceased to 
éxist) the —— (2. the president during whose admin- 
istration gold was made the standard of our currency) . 

Stealthily the elopers left the shelter of a —— (3. a 
contederate caval ry officer under Gen. Hood) below —— 
(4. our chief military academy) and sought to descry the 

-(5. an American general in the War of 1812 wiio sur- 
fendered to Gen. Brock the city of Detroit without 
firing a shot) of a oat moored on the —— (6, the 
Confederate commander at Gettysburg, who stormed 
Cemetery Ridge) bank of the —— (7. an English 
navigator who discovered one of the principal rivers of 
the United States which now bears his name). 

With muffled oars they glided down the stream a few 
——— (8. the general who took possession of Porto Rico) 


till, hearing the call of a —— (g. the Federal general 
who superseded Gen. Sigel), they darted towards the 
shore, drew up on the —— (10. a national institution 


established in Philadelphia at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war) and alighted, 


Their escort led them over a —— (11. a nickname . 


given to a Contederate general), through a —— (12. 
the maker of the first Atlantic cable) of (13. an 
American of naval fame) grass, toa hut occupied by 
a servant of the ---— (14. the commander of land forces 
at Island No. 10) of Rome. This monk quickly per- 
formed the ceremony, and they were about to take 
leave when they were startled by a great commotion 
outside the cabin. 

Peering through the half-closed blinds, they saw to 
their dismay the stalwart form of the bride’s illustrious 
(15. a power on land and sea) who had discovered 
their flight and followed thither, 

This surely was a serious predicament. They must 
not be caught! But —— (16. a British general of Bun- 
ker Hill fame) escape? That was the question. 

—— (17. part of a name applied to a religious sect) 
ing with fear, the bride drew her -— (18. a Confeder- 
ate general whose army was destroyed) over her face, 
at the same time displaying the handsome —— (1g. a 
sergeant wlio replaced the flag on Fort Moultrie after 
it had been shot away) her husband had given to her. 
Her husband! How her heart thrilled at the thought 








of him! 
He had come into her life but a few months before ; 
had vainly tried to persuade her —— (20. name often 


used to represent the United States) to further their 
happiness by consenting to their (21. the pride 
of all good American citizens), 

But the —— (22. commodore to whom great credit 
was due at Santiago) -—— (23. part of anickname given 
to Gen. Marion) refused to —— (24. president of 
United States who was forced to change his name) 
them this (25. a famous pioneer bear hunter). 

He had been wont to —— (26. a Confederate general 
who invaded Kentucky) of the prospects of this fair 
niece, this namesake of Miss (27. a Revolutionary 
seamstress), and. well he might, for her great beauty 
could —— (28. a vice president who became president) 
hearts with love than any of her (29. a name ap- 
plied to followers of a religious sect). 

‘Ah, my dear, you little —— (30. thé general who 
fought the las‘ battle of the war with Spain) the ven- 
geance of this one whose infuriated (31. member 
of first president’s Cabinet) already resound on the —— 
(32. a general opposing Burgoyne at Bemis Heights) .’’ 

At this terrible moment there came a whisper from 
a window in the rear, ‘‘Sh! follow me!’ A tall figure 
led them through a dismal path out into the night. 
The rain and (33. the man who regretted he had 
but one life to give tor his country) beat on their 




















heads. Their feet sank in the wet —— (34. one of our 
great statesmen). A —— (35. an English general who 
captured Quebec) howled in the distance. 

Weary and sore at heart, they plodded on, but as night 
began to (36. a Revolutionary general who was 
said to be mad) they saw near at hand the massive out- 
lines of splendid (37. a compiler of inistoric facts) 
and coming towards them a four-—— (38. a cavalry 
officer in the Civil War) drawn by a pair of stout —— 
(39. the first American to carry our flag around the 
world) horses. 

They drove rapidly to the (40. a Rhode Island 
governor) of a large house where a (41. a general 
who was sent to capture Hanover Court House) met 
them and assisted the bedragyled bride and groom. to 
alight. The warm tire and pleasant rooms were very 
comfortable. 23 

Presently a door opened and a — (42. the most 
chivalrous general of the Civil War) appeared, bearing 
Smoked herrings, biscuit and countless break - 
fast dainties were set forth. ‘‘My! but isn’t this 
good?’’ the bride whispered. ‘‘Yes,’’ the groom an- 
wered, ‘‘ but those (43. a Rough Rider) are as salty 
as (44. a continual would-be-president). Have 
you tasted them ?’' 

The now happy couple, feeling safe from pursuit, 
rested with their friends while waiting for their —— 
(45. a president of Mexican War fame) to send them a 
new installment of clothes, for theirs had been ruined 














a tray. 








in the storm. 

Finally they bade their friends goodby and went to 
—— (46. an exceptionally truthful boy). They strolled 
up a (47. a confederate general at “hickamauya) 
and visited many noted spots. 

One day tiie groom asked the bride to --— (48. a 
Union commander wounded at Cedar Creek) her uncle 





The purpose of this page is to provide the teacher with a variety of ideas that will be found educative or amusing. 


and beg forgiveness, After much parleying he forgaye 
the couple and presented them with an elegant mansiog 
on —— (49. a Frenchman who risked his life and for. 
feited happiness for our country) . street, which had 
handsome —— (50. captain in Pequot war) work on 
the first story and —— (51. a Revolutionary geueral 
who succeeded Gen. Gates) stained slringles above, 
Large —— (52. a division commander at Fredericks. 
burg) windows adorned the front and sides. 

The establishment boasted more servants than were 
common, for besides the (53- an explorer who re. 
cently disputed lhonors with another) and —— (54, 
best cavalry officer in confederate army), it supported 
its own —— (55. U.S. senator killed at Bull Run), 

After living here for some time they both decided 








that - (56. the last line of the famous song of John 
Howard Payne). 

1.'-Pierce. 20. Uncle Sam. 39. Grey. 

2. Hayes. 21. Union. 4o. Dorr. 

3. Forrest. 22. Schley. 41. Porter. 

4. West Point. 23. ‘Old Fox.’’ 42. Butler. 

5. Huil. 24. Grant. 43. Kish. 

6. Lee. 25. Boone. 44. Bryan. 

7. Hudson, 26. Bragy. 45. Taylor. 

8. Miles. 27. Betsey Ross. 46. Washington, 
9. Hunter. 28. Fillmore, 47. Longstreet. 
10. Bank. 2g. Friends. 48. Wriglit. 

11. ‘*Stonewall.’’ 30. Merritt. 49. Lafayette. 
12. Field. 31. Knox. 50. Mason, 

13, Dewey. 32. Gates. 51. Green, 

14. Pope. 33. Hale. 52. French. 
15. Uncle Sam 34. Clay. 53. Cook. 

16. Howe. 35. Wolfe. 54. Stuart. 

17. Quak-ers. 36. Wayne. 55- Baker. 

18. Hood, 37. Barnes. 56. There’s no 
1g. Jasper. 38. Wheeler. place like home, 
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"A Quotation Card for the January Blackboard 
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Apparatus Bought from the Proceeds of Entertainment 


What a Small School Accomplished 


By Louise Schlitz 


the Town Hall, about a mile and a half trom 
The proceeds amounted to thirty 
dollars. I have only a very small school, so I was 
obliged to get a few children that do not attend my 
school to help us. 

Our program was mostly little dances and dialogues. 
We have no instrument in our school but one of the 
ladies of my district was kind enough to let us use 
her music box, ‘‘The Mira,’’ which was just the thing 
for our minuet and fairy drill, 

Que number was the little Swedish singing game, 
“T See You.’’ 


Oe evening last November I gave a program in 


our school, 


I used these same costumes also tor 
the dance ‘‘Russian Ilay 
Makiny,’’ taken from the 
book of games issued by 
State Superintendent 
Cary of Wisconsin. They 
are both very pretty and 





especially appropriate for 
a country school, Of all 
the little dances I found 
“IT See You’’ the most 
successful. Any number 
can take part and of any 
with or without 
music. I took this from 
the book of ‘‘ Folk Dances 
and Games’’ by Klizabeth Burchenal. 

The dialogue ‘‘The House That Jack Built’? lasted 
forty-five minutes and was arranged from our work in 
school, We took some of the songs from the book en- 
titled ‘‘The House That Jack Built,’? words by Alice 
C, D. Riley and music by Jessie I. Gaynor. 

The play ran like this: Jack was to have a party 
prepared by his mother ‘‘Mother Goose,’’ All the 
little folks were invited, such as Jack Horner, Red 
Riding Hood, Old King Cole, ete., and lastly, the 
fairies, Kach child spoke a word of welcome to Mother 
Goose as he was escorted in by Jack, and when the 
children were all there, Old King Cole asks who they 
ae, Kach one in turn walks up to him and makes 
alow bow and then turns and recites his rhyme ; after 
tach rhyme they all join in singing the song correspond- 
ingto the rhyme. After they lave all said their 
thyme and sang, a knock is heard at the door and the 
fairies sing, ‘‘Please, Mother Goose, May We Cone to 
Your Party?’’ All the children go to the back of the 
Stage and the fairies have their dance. 

It made a very pretty scene. Kach child was dressed 
lorepresent the jingle. Little Boy Blue lay on the 
floor sleeping, Jack Horner ate his Christmas plums, 
and Miss Muffet with her bowl created quite a sensa- 
tion, The fairies wore pink crepe paper dresses 
trimmed with tinsel and they carried willow sticks also 
pink and tinsel. In their hair were pink flowers 
and tinse}, 





grade, 


Partners in “I See You” 


We devote every Friday afternoon from 2:45 to 4:00 
to Sewing, basketry and sloyd work, The dresses worn 
by the gitls in the photograph were entirely done by 
hand by the giris, The boys cross-stitched their 
blouses, The dresses and blouses are made of blue and 
White checked gingham and cross-stitched in black. 

last year they made aprons, sofa cushions, center- 
Pleces, hatpin holders, pierced brass match boxes and 

teframes, That year we also gave an entertain- 
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_ Raising Money for School Libraries or Playground Apparatus 


There are over 18,000,000 Children Living in Towns 
of 2,500 Population or Less. Little Has Been Done in 
the Past for Their Social Welfare. Much Will be Done 
in the Future. The Teacher at the Crossroads Must 
Begin the Work. Entertainments and Socials Serve Two 
Purposes: They Satisfy the Craving for Amusement 
and Provide Funds to Procure Books or Apparatus for 
Indoor or Outdoor Exercise. 
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Fairies in the “House That Jack Built” 


nent, not charging admission, After the entertainment 
our articles auction, The 
amounted to twenty-three dollars. With this sum we 
purchased a teacher’s desk and tiree large pictures. 
With the thirty dollars made this year we purchased 
basket ball, two sleds and the 


were sold at proceeds 


a teeter, lawn-swiny, 
game of India. 

We now have as nice a little schoolroom and play- 
ground as any country school and the children are busy 


summer and winter, making the control very easy. 


Outdoor Festivals on School Grounds 
By Clarence E. Miller 

Sometime toward the close of school in March, 1913, 
I suggested to the pupils that we hold a festival the 
following summer to raise funds to found a library. 

‘The suggestion met the approval of all and their 
interest increased in the undertaking as the time drew 
near. Owing to several reasons, however, we were 
unable to hold it until the first week of September. 
The following is a model of our procedure: 

1, TL asked the pupils if each would try to bring a 
cake from home. 

2. I suggested that each one ask a friend or relative 
to contribute one also. We made it plainly understood 
that articles such as apples, peaches, plums, cabbage, 
corn, ete., would be appreciated, 

3. I arranged with a local ice cream dealer to furnish 
us with ice cream, which he did at the rate of seventy- 
five cents per gallon, He also sent two men along to 
cut the cream out, and he took back all which we did 
not sell. 

5. We advertised the festival in the local newspapers. 
The teachers of the various schools in the township 
announced it in their respective schools, so that it was 
very well circulated, 

6. The day before the festival, a number of the pu- 
pils and inyselt erected tables around a square inclos- 
ure on the school playground. 

7. I appointed a number of the larger pupils to act 
as clerks for the different articles we had for sale. 

We received a large number of cakes which were auc- 
tioned off by one of the patrons, Cakes always sell 
well, as the festivals are usually held on Saturday 
evening and persons buy them for the next day. We 
also had peanuts, candy, pop, and bananas for sale on 
the grounds and realized a nice little sum from each. 

Such festivals should be held when one need not 
fear cool weather. If the evening is a fair one, from 
forty to eighty dollars may be realized. 

Our school board, at my. request, organized a public 
school library, and now we have the privilege of se- 
lecting publications from the Government Printing 
Office. We have already added about thirty volumes 

-some bound in full sheep—to our, collection, These 
are sent free to organized public school libraries, and 


all progressive libraries should take advantage of this 



















Children Who Cross-Stitched Articles and Sold Them 


excellent opportunity to add valuable works to their 
collection. 
perintendent of Documents, 
Office, Washington, D. C, 


Persons interested should address the Su- 


Government Printing 


A Measuring Party 
By Charles F. Stecker 

Have little cards printed or mimeographed with this 
verse: 

A Measuring Party we give to you,—- 

Tis nothing novel, nothing new. 

We give to you this little sack, — 

You will surely see that it comes back ; 

Three cents for every foot you are tall, 

By exact measure against the wall, 

‘Then take the inches over the feet, 

And put in the sack one cent for each. 

Then on the sixteenth of May visit us 

And you can see how the pupils will fuss. 
AT TWO P. M. 

Franklin Grades, Wilson Township, 

231d and Butler Streets, Kaston, Pa, 

Have pupils make small sacks out of almost any kind 
of material, Punch two holes in the card and neatly 
tie one sack to each card. Give out these cards with 
sacks attached to your pupils to distribute to their 
parents, brothers, sisters, friends and patrons of the 
school, On the date specified on the card invite all to 
come to the school, and let the school entertain them 
with a miscellaneous program, consisting of choruses, 
solos, recitations, and readings, some of which should 
be of a humorous nature, If possible secure some able 
man in your neighborhood who is interested in edu- 
cation to make a few remarks concerning this occasion, 

Of course, you will not forget to collect the bags, of 
sacks, on the cards, You will be surprised how much 
money can be got together by means of this little so- 
ciable, if it is worked up well. In one school I know, 
eighteen dollars was realized towards a school library 
and in another twelve dollars for pictures. 


A Pop-Corn Social 
By Lena F. Bliss 

We found that interest in our little school was lay- 
ying in the rural neighborhood and decided to have a 
pop-corn social, to which we invited the parents, 
school committee and superintendent by special written 
invitations, and the public in general by an advertise- 
ment in the local paper. 

We decorated our schoolroom with fir and pine 
boughs, red mountain ash and cranberries, and strings 
of pop-corn wound among the green, 

We also had a ‘‘fancy’’ table with aprons, 
pincushions, posteards and other articles made by the 
white 


holders, 
children to sell. We covered our tables with 
cambric and trimmed them with greens, 

In one corner of the room we hung a white sheet and 
lighted the space behind, for the fortune-teller, by 
candles, . 

We also exhibited some real cotton and some south- 
ern wild flowers. 

In another corner of the room we had a graphophone. 
It cost five cents to hear it. 

At noon of the eventful day we sat before the crac- 
kling blaze and popped tiie corn. We made bags from 
paper with pasteboard bottoms to hold the corn, and 
stacked them behind the sign, ‘‘Hot buttered pop 
corn,’’ 

Did it sell? Notso much as an ‘‘old maid’’ left! 
And we all had a good time, With the proceeds we 
put a little woven wire feuce around our flower bed 
and added twenty volumes to our school library, 
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A Dramatization and a Recitation for the History Class 


The Capture of John Smith 
By Lillian Hankins Campbell 


This play was written by the author for her 
class in history and given by the members, 
Teaching history by means of dramatization is 
being practiced in many progressive schools, 
Miss Campbell has promised us more of her his- 
torical dramatizations, 


CHARACTERS 


Chief Powhatan 
Pocahontas 
Strong Arm 
Three Braves that 
capture Smith 
Kirst Warrior 
Second Warrior 
Third Warrior 
Indian Women 
Other Braves 


John Smith 
Old Man 
The Girl 
(his daughter) 
First Citizen 
Second Citizen 
Third Citizen 
Other Villagers 
Men, Women 
and Children 


CosTUMES 


Indians: A circle of feathers for the 
head. ‘The suits may be made of heavy 
brown material with strips of cloth cut to 
represent fringe. A blanket may be worn 
over the other clothing and no extra suit 
is needed. 

The Whites: Men in knee trousers. 
Caps or broad hats. The Girl in full long 
skirt, tight fitting waist; a short cape, a 
scarf over head, Other white women 
dressed similarly. 


Act I 


Scene: A street in Jamestown, Va. No 
settings, —just a clear stage. People 
gathered around John Smith, telling of 
the need of corn for food. They are 
dressed in ragged clothies. 

First Citizen—Never since we came to 
Virginia have we been in such terrible 
trouble. We shall die for want of food. 
Our provisions have all given out. 

Second Citizen—Our lives might be 
saved if we could get some of that corn 
that the Indians raise. But they have 
heen so fierce and cruel we can hope for 
no help from them, 

Third Citizen—I wish that I were back 
in England, Oh, if a boat would only 
come and take us back ! 

John Smith (who has been standing 


at one side thinking)—Well, there is no | 


use wishing for things we kuow cannot 
and will not happen. We are here; let’s 
make the best of it. 

(Old Man comes tottering forward.) 

Old Man—Cannot some of you young 
men risk your lives for the sake of the 
whole company? It would be worse than 
foolishness for an old man to attempt to 
visit the red men’s wigwam. But some 
of you must go to the Indian camp back 
there in the forest and ask Clief Pow- 
hatan for corn for the starving Whites. 
Who will it be? 

(Silence for a few seconds. ) 

John Smith (comes toward the center 
of the group)—If none other will venture 
I will go. Jolin Smith will dare to enter 
the Indians’ camp. 

(Exclamations from the people gath- 
ered around Smith. He walks to one side 
where he begins arranging his small 
pack and picks up his gun.) 

Old Man (speaking while Smith pre- 


pares) —But he must not go alone. Some 
one must go with him! 
First Citizen—It is but a useless ad- 


venture. The men who go will just risk 
their lives and nothing will be gained. 

Girl—Shame upon you! It will bea 
noble and brave deed anyway, and it 
might sueceed; then just think of the 
blessings and the glory that he would 
get. 

(Smith comes to center ready to go.) 

Old Man—That is right, daugiter. 
Speak up, men! Who will go along with 
John Smith to the Indians for corn? 

Second Citizen (scornfully)—ILet the 
brave one yo. As for myself, I prefer to 
die with my scalp on. 

John Smith (bowing slightly)—Thank 
you, gentlemen, but I prefer to yo alone. 
I am always ready for a hunting trip, 
and so I am ready now to start upon this 
journey without further delay. I hope 
to deal peaceably with the Indians and 
bring back corn. 

(Old Man shakes his hand. 


Two or 








three others follow his example. People 
crowd around and watch Smitit as he 
disappears. ) 

Third Citizen—I fear we have seen the 


last of the brave Smith, and that his will | 
Spare pale face. 


be just another life thrown away for the 
sake of a home in this wilderness. 

First Citizen—We must go back to our 
places along the palisade wall to watch 
for that attack of the Indians we have 
been expecting. (All go out.) 

Old Man (last on stage)—I just hope 
he will succeed in getting the food and 
in getting back safely. Then it may be 
that some of these men will gain some 
courage from his brave act. (Goes out.) 

Act II 

Scene: In Powhatan’s camp. Small 
trees should be mounted on standards 
and placed at the right of the stage, to 
represent a forest. Braves are seated in 
semi-circle, Powhatan in center. They 
are making bows and arrows, polishing 
stones for spear-heads, etc. Woman 
pounding corn in a bowl back of group. 
At the right is a group of three warriors 
getting ready for a shooting match with 
bows and arrows, One is arranging a 
target oi one of the trees. Join Smith, 
rifle in hand, is seen creeping silently 
along behind the trees. Suddenly one 
of the Indians (the one arranging the 
target) sees him. He turns to his com- 
panions withasharp ‘‘Wuff!’?) They rec- 
ognize what is meant and run to places in 
the trees where they can see Smith and 
jump upon him atthe proper time. Sud- 
denly at a loud ‘‘Wou Who!’’ from their 
leader, the three rush out and seize 
Smith. They drag him into the center 
of the group where the chief is sitting. 
One says, ‘‘Pale face found in woods,’’ 
All jump up, utter a lond war cry and 
come up to Smith looking him over and 
dancing around him. Two still hold him 
as the third talks, 

Powhatan—Take long stick. (One In- 
dian takes Smith’s gun). Take pale face 
away. Watch him. (The two holding 
Smith take him to one side and sit down, 
one on each side. Smith protests that 
he wants to stay and talk to Powhatan. 
Ile says, ‘‘ But, Chief,’’—but is cut short 
by a short ‘‘Huh’’ and a wave of Pow- 
hatan’s hand and dragged away. 

Powhatan motions to the braves to be 
seated again. Pocahontas, hearing the 
commotion, comes in silently and stands 
behind her father. Other women stand 
beside her. ) 

Powhatan—What do with white man? 

First Warrior—Tie him to stake. Pile 
heap much cedar—burn him, (Silence 
for a minute.) 

Second Warrior—Scalp him! 
to belt. 

Third Warrior—Put head on stone. 
big war club, (Raises his club.) 

Powhatan—Yes, that we do. (Motions 
to two, who carry in large stone. One 
with club takes his place by the stone. ) 


Tie scalp 


Use 


Powhatan—Whoo, how! (A call to the | 


two in charge of Smith. They bring 

Smith before Powhatan.) 
Powhatan—White man see stone? He 

lay head on stone, big brave Strong 


Arm use club, (Strong Arm raises club.) 


What say white man? 


Smith—Chief great man. (Makes a 
motion of high bowing to Powhatan.) I 
little man! (Makes low motion). White 
man no fight red man, White man sick, 
starve, hungry, want corn to. eat. 
(Powhatan says ‘‘ Hul.’’) Many palefaces 
over there, (Pointing.) They all hungry 
too. Want corn from Powhatan, (Un- 
does his pack.) We give beads. (Poca- 
hontas claps hands). We give blankets. 
(Holds each up in turn, Powhatan says 
‘*Huh”’ and fingers blankets.) 

Fourth Warrior—Let brave go. 

Third Warrior—Chiet use war club. 
(Raises club.) Give no corn, take blank- 
et, take bead. 

Powhatan—Yes, that we do. (The two 
warriors drag Smith towards stone. ) 

Sinith—Pale face over there have heap 
much more blankets and beads. Give to 
Indian. They be friend to red man, 

(Powhatan waves him aside. Warriors 
put Smith’s head on stone. Strong Arm 











steps forward.) Pocahontas rushes in, 
kneels by stone, and puts arm across 
Smith’s neck. ) 

Pocahontas (pointing at Strong Arm )— 
You no kill pale face. (‘To Powhatan.) 
Pocahontas ask. 

Powhatan--No, girl, no. 

Pocahontas—Then kill Pocahontas too. 
(Powhatan hesitates.) 

Second Warrior—’ Tis strong sign. We 
must no kill pale face when chiet’s 
daughter ask no, Bring evil one to red 
man, 

Powhatan — Strong Arm no _ kill. 
(Strong Arm drops club and looks sullen). 
Pocahontas not die with pale face. 
(Takes her by the hand and raises her to 
her feet. John Smith rises and stands 
by Pocahontas. ) 

Smith (to Pocahontas) —You brave girl. 
Pale face your friend. All red men pale 
face friends. 

Pocahontas (to Powhatan) --Give wflite 
man corn to take to hungry papoose. 

Powhatan—Bring corn, (‘J'wo bring in 
asack, Smith gives Powhatan the blan- 
ket. He put it on. Gives Pocahontas 
beads. She puts them around her neck.) 

Powhatan—How chief pale face go 
back? 

Smith (takes compass out of his pock- 
et.)—This little needle points always 


north. (Shows.) Pale face knows di- 
rection. when he uses that. (Indians 
crowd around. Smith passes compass 


around. ) 

Powhatan—Bring long stick. 
brings Smith’s gun.) 

Smith—Pale face swap for more corn. 
Pale face swap for coon skin. Be friend 
to Powhatan. 

Powhatan—Powhatan swap with white 
man. He friend. (Smith takes compass 
and starts off.) Powhatan send heap 
more corn next sunset. 


(Warrior 


Pocahontas—Pocahontas guide through 


forest. No red man will kill pale face 
then, (They go out at right. Indians 


take up work they were doing at begin- 
ning of scene.) 
ACT III 

Scene: Same as Act I, Smith and 
Pocahontas are seen entering from left. 

Pocahontas—Now pale face safe. 

Smith— Pocahontas, stay and see other 
pale face. (They stop at one side. 
Others enter from right, all talking. ) 

First Citizen—Relief has come at last! 
There is a ship here from England. We 
will all go back. 

Second Citizen—Joln Smith will never 
come back, I think, myself, that we 
had better get our things together and 
get on the ship. ‘ 

Third Citizen—I am going to make 
ready. 

Others—We are too. 

Old Man—Oh, I wish John Smith 
could have got back! I believe he will 
come yet, but it may be too late. 

Girl—Of course we can’t starve though. 
(They start off.) 

_ Smith (followed by Pocahontas comes 
forward’‘—What is this, Grandfather? 
What are they talking? 

Old Man (turns)—John Smith! come 
back! 

sirl (cries to villagers) —Come quickly. 
John Smith has returned! (All come 
crowding back.) 

Old Man—You are just in time to save 
the colony from getting on board the 
ship and going back to England. Did 
you get corn for food? 

Smith—Yes, I brought this with me to 
prove to you that I had talked with the 
Indians, but tomorrow at sunset they are 
to bring enough for every one for a long 
time. But even better than -that, they 
are to be our friends, This brave girl 
came all the way back with me to see 
that no harm -came to me, 

Settlers— Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Girl—If the red men are to be friends, 
we shall not have to sail in the ship 
back to England. We can stay here in 
Virginia in our new homes and live 


happily. 











Oid Man—Hurrah for Captain Joby 
Smith! I think he ought to he calle 
the Father of Virginia! 

All—Yes, he is the Father of Virginia) 


The Burial of Sir John Moore 


STUDY HELP: On January 16, 1809, Sir John 
Moore was killed at Corunna, 

Napoleon himself, towards the end of 1808, aq. 
vanced into Spain to help his marshals out of the 
difficulties with which they were surrounded 
He poured troops into the country, and in a wee 
or two had, by the exercise of his matchless ski); 
and swiftness of action, crushed Spain into syb. 
mission, Then he prepared to meet Portugal iy 
the same way. 

Sir John Moore had succeeded Sir Arthur We. 
lesley in the command of the British Army, He 
had under him about 15,000 troops, for the mog 
part raw and undisciplined. Napoleon was 
served by a quarter of a million men, many of 
them seasoned warriors, and all inspired by the 
name and presence of the ‘man of destiny,” 4) 
that Moore could do he did, With his tiny force 
he threatened the long French line of comimnunj. 
cations, Napoleon was forced to turn and abap. 
don his attack on Portugal. Meanwhile, Moor 
retreated to escape the great French forces which 
were closing in upon him. $o swiftly did he 
move that again Napoleon was baffled. He gaye 
up the pursuit, and commissioned Marshal Sou 
to continue the operations, 

The Kunglish ships were waiting at Corunna 
and thither the gallant little army hastened, 
every now and then leaving its rear-guard to shoy 
its teeth to the pursuers and delay their advance, 
But the French pushed on, and when Corunn 
was reached the whole British force had to tury 
round and beat them back. ‘The French wer 
defeated, and the ships were gained in safety. 

At the very hour of victory, however, the great 
and good man who had led his men so well was 
struck down, Hastily, and while the embarks 
tion was proceeding, Sir John Moore was buried 
ou the ramparts of Corunna, 

The story of that strange and sad ceremony ha 
been told once and for all in Wolfe's famons 
verses on the “Burial of Sis Tohn Moore.” 


Nota drum was heard, not a_ funeral 
nole, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

Over the grave where our hero ‘we 


buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty 

light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound 
him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his ret, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
Aud we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of 

the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow 
bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would treal 
o’er his head; 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they’] talk of the spirit that’ 
gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sle¢p 
on 
In the grave where a Briton has Iail 
him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock tolled the hour fort 
tiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gt! 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh 4 
gory, 
We carved not a line, and we raised not 
stone, 
But we left him alone with his glot. 
—Charles Wolfe. 


Wise Sayings by Franklin 


Lost time is never found again. 
One today is worth two tomorrows. 
God helps them that help themselvé 
Ifa man empties his purse into: 
head, no man can take it away from ta 


If you would live with ease, 


Do what you ought, not what you pleat. 
Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and 
And you shall have corn to sell 


keep. 








And the 
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_.A Children’s Operetta for Schoolroom Production 


The Golden Key 
By Beatrice M. Daniels 


This charming operetta was given by the author 
in her own schoolroom at Vergennes, Vermont. It 
will be suitable for many occasions and especially 
for Arbor Day. 


CHARACTERS 


March Wind. 


Queen Mab. é 
River Dwart. 


Slumber Fairies- 


four orany even Puck. 
number. Spring. 
Apple Tree. Bluebird. 
Cherry Tree. Robin. 
CosTUMES 


Queen Mab wears: long white gown, 
gold crown with star, gold wings and 
has long star-tipped wand. 

Slumber Fairies in different colored 
short dresses, and silver wings; wreaths 
on head, carry short silver wands. 

Apple Tree and Cherry Tree are two 
girls; they are wrapped in dark shawls 
at first, When Spring appears they drop 
shawls, revealing green dresses; these 
dresses may be trimmed with pale pink 
clusters of blossonis. 

March Wind should be a boy of ten or 
more years. He wears a flowing wig, 
and an extremely long mantle which 
should be of soft material. 

River Dwarf should be a small boy. 
Ile wears the usual Brownie suit, with 
the addition of a long gray beard. 

Puck should be a tiny boy ; as he does 
not sing, a very young child may be 
given the part. He wears a bright col- 
ored suit and has green wings decorated 
with gilt dots. 

Spring’s gown should be green, with 
high girdle of gold. Any spring flower 
would do to adorn dress and hair. 

Bluebird and Robin may be costumed 
according to material available. Blue 
dress and a red and gray dress will do. 


Sceue J: The Bower of Queen Mab. 
Queen Mab is seated on a throne of 
flowers, Knter Slumber Fairies, two 
from each side, dancing, and singiny. 

Fairies (sing) — 

Tune: ‘‘An April Girl.”’ 

(Published in “St. Nicholas Songs, Obtainable 
of Chas, H. Ditson & Co., New York. Price $1.25.) 
Oh, we are tiny, tiny fairies gay, 

We dance and sing all the livelong day; 
On butterflies’ wings we ride away, 
Then slide to earth on a sunny ray. 
Wouldn’t you 
Do it, too, 
If you were a tiny, tiny fairy gav, 
If you were a tiny, tiny fairy gay? 
(They sweep a low curtsy to Queen 
Mab.) 
Oh, we are tiny, tiny fairies gay, 
O’er mortal hearts we hold full sway, 
We sing with joy each sunny day, 
And laugh with glee when the skies are 
gray. 
Wouldn’t you, 
Do it, too, 
If you were a tiny, tiny fairy gay, 
If you were a tiny, tiny fairy gay? 

(Queen Mab waves wand in gesture of 
silence. Slumber Fairies cease dancing, 
soup themselves about her throne.) 
Queen Mab— 

Tune: ‘The Last Day of Summer.”’ 

(Address Chas, H. Ditson & Co., New York. 
Price 40 cents. ) 
Sweet fairies, sweet fairies, 

Oli, hush thy voices gay, 

For my heart is sad with longing, 

Wond’ring at sweet Spring's delay. 
Hast thou seen one violet peeping 
Where the river fast is sleeping, 

Sleeping, sleeping? 
Hast thou felt her warm, sweet breathing 
tu’ the chill of dawn? 


(Fairies answer, shaking heads slowly.) 
Alas, no: alas, no; alas, no! 
Nature slumbers on. 

Queen Mab— 
Sweet fairies, sweet fairies, 
Oh, still thy dancing feet, 
our hearts can know uo joy-time 


(Fairies answer, as before. ) 
Alas, no; alas, no; alas, no! 
Springtime cometh not. 
(Bluebird and Robin 
Fairies and 
attitudes. ) 
Queen Mab-- 


warble 


(May be secured from the B. bk’, Haviland Pub 
Co., 125 West 37th St., New York.) 

Hearken how the bluebird's singing 

Sets the woods aad valleys ringing. 

(Bluebird and Robin warble, 
Bluebird sings outside. ) 
Bluebird— 

Tune: ‘‘Song of a Bird.”’ 

Near your bower, gentle fairy, 

Warbling trills so light and airy, 

Now the Bluebird, in the morning, 

Gives the sleepy world a warning, 


Is coming to deck the bowers; 
And [ sing my gladsome story 
While the dawning breaks in glory. 


to right and back, in time with music. ) 


Chorus— 
In the woodland, by the river, 
Where the forest branches quiver, 
The sweet melody breaks o’er us 
Of the merry feathered chorus ; 
Sweeter far than lute or lyre, 
Rising ever higher, higher, 
Villing all our hearts with cheer, 
Singing, singing ‘‘ Spring is near,’’ 
Duet: Robin and Bluebird— 
Birds are the angels of forest and dell, 
Singing the anthem and singing it well. 
Never was music to mortals so free, 
Open your hearts to our innocent glee. 
(Pause. Birds come nearer* Queen 
Mab. Sing appealingly.) 
Where does she linger now , 
How shall we find her, how, 
Our loved mistress, the gentle Spring? 
(Enter Apple Jree and Cherry Tree, 
closely wrapped in their brown shawls.) 
Duet: Apple Tree and Cherry Tree— 
Tune; ‘‘Scenes That Are Brightest.’’ 
(in ‘Favorite Songs,”’ published by F. A, Owen 
Pub, Co., Dansville, N.Y, Price 5 cents.) 
Fairies, we greet thee, 
Thy power we own, 
One boon we pray thee, 
One boon, alone. 
Oh! summon the Springtime, 
Too lony she delays, 
For we weary of Winter’s 
Low, drearisome lays, 
We long for iier carols 
Of blossoming days. 


Fairies we pray thee, 
Oh! woo her with singing, 
That soon to our branches, 
The robin be winging. 
See, now cruel Winte; 
Is laid in his tomb! 
Oh! for her bounty 
Of beanteous bloom! 
For silken petals woven 
On her golden loom. 
(Enter River Dwarf). 
River Dwart— 
Tune: ‘‘A Warrior Bold.’”’ 


In ‘Home Songs” pub 


(In many collections, : 
Price 50 


lished by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
cents.) 

In a pebbly cave, 

’Neath the still wave 

Of the river deep I dwell. 
King Winter bold, 

With chains so cold, 

Ilas bound me fast and well, 
Has bound me fast and well. 
’Tis but the Spring so fair, 
The Spring with flowing hair, 
Can break the spell 

He wove so well, 

With a kiss of magie rare. 


But woe is me! 
Oh! where is she, 





5 we lose the Springtime sweet. 
Net, thou hast heard her singing, 
Neath her feet the grasses springing, 


Springing, springing, 
whole world touched 
Wonders 


Which the Spring has wrought! 


Ang the with | 


Sweet Spring, who sets me Iree? 
But, woe is me 

Oh! where is she! 

Sweet Spring who sets me free? 


outside, 
Queen Mab take listening 
e 


Tune: First Part of ‘‘Sony of a Bird.”’ 


‘then 


That the Springtime, with her flowers, 


(Chorus of Queen Mab, Fairies, and 





Birds. As this begins, Robin and Blue- | 
bird enter. Fairies join hands, form | 
line before throne, and dance from left 


An enchanted cave 

That the ripples lave 

Is my prison cold and drear. 
When, from their sleep 

The seedlings peep 

Then comes the Spring so dear, 
Then comes the Spring so dear. 
Her dress of greenest hue 

Her eyes of violet’s blue, 

She tunes the earth 

To chords of mirth, 

And bursts my bonds anew. 


But, woe is me! e/c, 


(Violent roar is heard from without. 
This sound may be produced with the 
voice or by a whistle. Trees shiver at 
the sound, Birds huddle together, Fairies 
nestle close to Queen Mab. 

Knter March Wind. He walks entire 
width of stage roaring, and wrapping and 
unwrapping his mantle, then sings.) 
March Wind— 


Tune: “Out On The Deep Where the 
Billows Roll High.’’ 


(Published by Frank Hi. Root & Co., 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York.) 
March wind 


Iam the March wind, the 


bold, 


| oudly I roar thru’ the wintry wold. 
| Gray clouds in tear 


| 





‘t 
Softly he laughed in elfish ylee! 


and forth.) 


the last verse, must show surprise and | 
fear, rises at close, yathers fairies about 
her and sings. ) 


50 cents.) ‘ 
Now, ’tis Puck, the naughty fay, 
Haste, sweet fairies, haste away. 

Bring to me this elfin bold 
Who clasps so tight a key of gold, 
Where, ’mid flowers that bloom eternal, 
I 
Thither bear the key of magic, 
Open wide her palace gates, 


O’er the brown mere 

Klee when my voice they hear! (Roars.) 
For IT am ruler of valley and hill, 
(Stretches arms wide.) 

Chill is my breath on the struggling rill; 
Roughly I play 

With waves on the bay, 

Tossing them wildly at my own sweet 


will, (Moves arms with rapid motion, | 


Roars and takes several strides ‘to- 
wards center.) 


Haply my reign will last evermore ; 


See, the young Spring comes not as 
yore! 
Where dead leaves lie, 
A glimpse I did spy 
Of a small elfin sly. (Tilt, head 


roguishly.) 
‘ightly he clasped a golden key, 

sly, as if telling a secret. ) 
By soft zephyrs rocked, 
Within her gates locked, 


The Spring Maid entreats her jailer wee. | 


(Laughs mockingly and strides back | 


| 


(Queen Mab, whose expression, during | 


Tune: ‘‘Down at the Baby Store.’’ 


(Address Chas. H, Ditson & Co,, New York. Price 





svely Spring a prisoner waits ; 


Enter Slumber Fairies, from behind 


him, very softly. 
Fairies— 
Tune: ‘‘A Slumber Song.’’ 


(In ‘The Etude ,’’ December, 1907. ‘The Etude" 


is published in Philadelphia.) 
Slumber, slumber, elfin wee, 
(They wave wands rhythmically over 
him. ) 
Breathes the solt zephyr from over the lea, 
Soft is the dead moss on which you lie, 
All the white lambkins sleep in the sky. 
Lullaby, lullaby, 
Fairy oars 
Gently row 
Nearer the shores 
Where sleep winds blow, 
So, lul-la-by! 


(They creep gradually nearer Puck) 


Sluinber, slumber, tiny sprite, 
Lulling music croons the night, 
Over the vale the shadows creep, 
Robing all in a mantle of sleep. 

Iwillaby, lullaby. 

Fairies of dreams ; 

A misty throng 

Thru’ starry gleams 

Bear you along, 

So, lul-la-by ! 


(During second verse, two fairies wind 
a flower chain around Puck, During 
last two lines, two of the fairies gently 
take key from Puck, who has fallen fast 
asleep. They glide silently away, while 
remaining fairies hover around sleeping 





| 

| 

al 
(looks | 
| 

| 

! 





Back into our bower again. 


Sweet fairies, haste away, 
Sweet fairies, haste away! 


out, look over right shoulders at Queen 
Mab.) 
Climb o’er a rainbow of rose and 


To where the purple clouds unfurl ; 
There is Spring’s palace fair, 
Carved from an emerald rare; 
There she doth await 

At the silver gate ; 

Sweet fairies, haste away ! 


wand.) 


leaves all around. 
a screen 
group, thus revealing Puck in Scene II, 
at one corner of stage.) 


key, and smiling mischievously, head 
nodding as if half asleep. 


Lull the sprite with slumb'rous measures, 
Bind him with a fairy chain, 
Bear the tricksy, wayward fairy 


Tune of Chorus of Above: 


(Fairies form line at left, hold wands 


pearl, 
(Upward gesture.) 


(Stands tiptoe, waves fairies away with 


Scene IT; A bit of woods; dead 


(If no curtain is used, 


may be drawn in front of first 


Puck on ground, holding large golden 











paniment, 
Spring may scatter flowers from a cluster 
she holds, or from those on her gown.) 


Puck and hum softly the last part of 
lullaby. 

Spring is heard. Instantly the screen 
should be drawn from before first group, 
Kach one assumes attitude and expression 


| of listening in glad expectation. 
>| F 
of | 


Spring sings outside. Spring’s entrance 
should be timed so that she may complete 
her solo just as she reaches center of stage. 
She is accompanied by the two fairies.) 
Spring — 

Tune: Rubenstein’s ‘‘Melody in F,’’ 


(In many collections of instrumental musie 
be obtained at any Ten Cent Music store.) 


Waken, sweet flowers, your eyelids un- 


close, 
See the bright sunbeams dance at your 
door! 


Waken and breathe your morning anthem, 
For Winter’s night is o’er, 
Primrose and violet, arbutus and daisy, 
Stretch sleepy fingers toward my hand; 
Gently I'll lead you to bowers of green, 
Fairest in the land, 
Wake, tiny brooklet, and gurgle with 
glee, 
Smile at the sky that is smiling above 
you, 

Bluest forget-me-nots rest on your breast, 
All the young treelets love you, 
Join all your voices, ye children 

Nature, 
Chanting triumphant peans of praise, 
For now I scatter largess of beauty 
All thru’ the God-given days. 


of 


(As Spring enters, Queen Mab rises 
and stretches out her arms, remaining 
fairies dance towards her, and form, with 
other two, a ring about her; Trees drop 
their shawls, revealing their green 
dresses, Birds warble softly an accom- 
paniment to her solo, and March Wiud 
slinks away.) 


Final Chorus— 
Tune: Chorus of ‘‘Spring Blossoms,’’ 


(In the “Beacon Series of Vocal Selections."’ Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett. & Co., New York.) 
Springtime, sweet Springtime, 

We hail thee now with love! 

Thy tones are soothing, low and sweet, 
Like the cooing of a dove. 

Ilearken, the bluebird 

Unto his mate doth sing, 

And all our hearts with gladness swell 


To greet thee, winsome Spring. 


(Repeat with Birds whistling accom- 
All through this chorus, 


AvutHor’s Note: If will cheerfully give addi 


tional suggestions pertaining to this operetta should 
they be required, 
dressed envelope in your inquiry. Address: 


Please euclose a stamped ad 
‘ (Misa) 
Beatrice M, Daniels, Vergeunes, Vermont. 
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Bi 


Some Humorous Recitations Needed in Many a Program 


What The Choir Sang 


The reciter should sing ‘“‘Hallelujah’’ so as to 
sound like‘ Hardly knew you.” 


A foolish little maiden bought a foolish 
little bonnet, 

With a ribbon, and a feather, and a hit 
of lace upon it; 

And that the other maidens of the little 
town might know it, 

She thought she’d go to meeting the 
next Sunday just to show it. 

But though the Jitthe bonnet was scarce 
larger than a dime, 

The getting of it settled proved to be a 
work of time; 

So when ‘twas fairly tied, all the bells 
had stopped their ringing, 

And 
enough the folks were singing. 


So this foolish little maiden stood and 
waited at the door; 

And she shook her ruffles ont behind and 
smoothed them down before. 
“Hallelujali! hallelujah!’’ sang 

choir above her lead, 
‘'Tlardly knew you! hardly knew you!’’ 


were the words she thought they said, | 


This made the Jittle maiden feel so very, 


very cross : 
: Around where pa can reach it, and they 


That she gave her little mouth a twist, 
her little head a toss ; | 

For she thought the very hymn 
sang was all about her bonnet, 

With the ribbon, and the feather, and 
the bit of lace upon it. 


they | 


And she would not wait to listen to the 
sermon or the prayer, 

Rut pattered down the silent street, 
hurried up the stair, 

Till she reached her little bureau, 
in a band-box on it, 

Had hidden, safe from critics’ eye, her 
foolish little bonnet. 

Which proves, my little maidens, that 
each of you will find 

In every Sabbath service but an echo of ! 
your mind; 

And the silly little head, that’s filled 
with silly little airs, 

Will never get a blessing from sermon 
or from prayers. 


and 


and 


My Composition about Pins 


Let the child who isto read this composition 
bring forth an important looking roll of paper | 
and very seriously unfold it and begin to read. 
Keep this serious attitude tothe end, The ‘“Com- 
position on the Mule’? may be read in a like 
manner, 

Pins are very useful. They have saved 
the lives of a great many men, women, 
and children—in fact, whole families— 
and that was because they did not swal- 
low them. No good boy ever swallows 
a pin. 


When Comp’ny Comes 


When comp’ny comes to our house, my 
pa and ma and all 

Us children are so well behaved! 
don’t talk back nor call 

Kach other names, but al ways say, ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am,’’ and ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ 

And ma seems like a stranger, ’most, 
pa's so polite to her. 

Ma fixes all the rocking chairs with 
tidies spick and span, 

And makes the knives and forks and 
things as shiny as she can, 

We all put on our Sunday clothes and 
look so nice and prim, 

And ‘pa, he shaves so clean and smooth 
you'd hardly know ‘twas him! 


We 


Before we go to dinner ima she looks 
around to see 

If everything is all fixed up the way it 
ought to be. f 

She calls pa to the kitchen where she 
shows him all the stuff 

And says how much to give each one so’s 
there will be enough. 

And then we take our places and we sit 
up nice and straight, 

And none of us can touch a thing but 
just keep still and wait 

For pa to give us something good, and 
say, oh, Jiminy! 

Sometimes it seems a thousand years be- 
fore he gets to me. 





! . . 
One reason I like comp’ny is ’canse ima 


always makes 

So many funny things to eat, and pies 
and frosted cakes 

That folks don’t have when they're 
alone. But pa, he puts on style 

Sometimes ail jusc lets on as if we have 
them all the while. 


You should have seen how that baby 
shined! The polish dried as soon as it 
was put on, and I had just time to get 
baby dressed again, when mother and 
Sue came in. I wouldn’t lower myseif 
to repeat their unkind language. When, 
you've been called a murdering little 
villain, and an unnatural son, it will 





But still pa’s kind of nervous-like, as if | 


he’s ’fraid he’ll do 


Some awful thing to worry ma before the | to mind father, but went upstairs with 


dinner’s through; 


And ma, she keeps a-looking at us chil- | or something that didn’t hurt much. 


dreu, and you bet, 
If we muss up the table-cloth we all know 
what we'll get! 


| 


| 
| 


, And when the comp'ny goes away ima | 


when she came to meeting, sure | 


drops down in a chair 
And draws the longest, deepest breath, 
and says to pa, ‘' Well, there, 


| That’s over with, thank goodness!’’ And 


the | 
Why, 


| it’ 
| hair, and kick. 


pa says,‘‘I’m sorry, dear, 
A dinner all as nice as that had ought to 
Jast a year!’?’ 
And ina says, ‘Do you really s’pose they 
Jiked it?’’ Pa says ‘‘Sure! 
everything was just 
There's no mistake that you're 
The finest cook that ever lived!’’ 
then ma slips her hand 


And 


seem to understand, 
—Nivon Waterman in Saturday /ve- 


, ming Lost. 


How Jimmy Tended the Baby 


I never could see the use of babies. 
We have one at our house that belongs 
to mother, and she thinks everything of 
it. I can’t see anything wonderful about 
All it can do is to cry, and pull 
It hasn’t half the sense 
of my dog, and can’t even chase a cat, 
Mother and Sue wouldn’t have a dog in 
the house, but they are always going on 
about the baby, and saying, ‘‘Ain’t it 
perfectly sweet?’’ 

The worst thing about a baby is, that 


| you’re expected to take care of it, and 


then you get scolded afterward, Folks 
say, ‘‘Here, Jimmy, just hold the baby 
a minute, there's a good boy ,;’’ and 
then, as soon as you have got it, they 
say, ‘Don’t do that! Just look at him! 
That boy will kill the child! Hold it 
up straight, you good-for-nothing little 
wretch!’’ = It’s: pretty hard to do your 
best, and then be scolded tor it; but that 
is the way boys are treated, Perhaps 
after I’m dead, folks will wish they had 
done differently. 

Last Saturday, mother and Sue went 
out to make calls and told me to stay at 
home and take care of the baby. There 
was a base-hall match but what did they 
care for that? They didn’t want to go to 
it, and so it made no difference whether 
I went to it or not. They said they 
would be gone only a little while, and 
if the baby waked up, I was to play 
with it, and keep it from crying, and 
‘‘be sure and not let it swallow any 
pins.’’ Of course, I had todoit. The 
baby was sound asleep when they went 
out; so I left it just a few minutes while 
I went to see if there was any pie in the 
pantry. If I was a woman I wouldn’t 
be so dreadfully suspicious as to keep 
everything locked up. When I got back 
up stairs again the baby was awake, and 
was howling like he was full of pins. 
So I gave him the first thing that came 
handy, to keep him quiet. It happened 
to be a bottle of French polish, with a 
sponge on the end of a wire, that Sue 
uses to black her boots, because girls 
are too lazy to use the regular brush. 
The baby stopped crying as soon as I 
gave him the bottle, and I sat down to 
read a paper. The next time I looked at 
him, he’d got out the sponge, and about 
halt of his face was jet black. This was 
a nice fix, for I knew nothing could get 
the black off his face, and when mother 
came she would say the baby was spoiled, 
and I had done it. Now I think an all 
black baby is ever so much more stylish 
than an all white baby, and when I saw 
that the baby was part black, I made up 
my mind that if I blacked it all over it 
would be worth more than it ever had 
been, and perhaps mother would be ever 
so much pleased, So I hurried up, and 





| 


| 
| 
| 


tip-top ! | 


| 
| 





gave it a good coat of black. 


‘*Can you spell kitten, my little man?’’ 
And behind his back Jack put both hands, 
‘*Too hard?’’ I asked. 


rankle in your heart for ages After what 
they had said to me, I didn’t even seem 


him almost as if I was going to church 


The baby is beautiful and shiny though 


The Tell-Tales 


By Caroline Cawthorne 


AUTHOR’S NOTE:—This school recitation ; 
meant to give an idea of friendly bunter hetyyee, 
a boy and a girl of about seven or eight years oj 
age. To add interest tothe recitation I shou 
suggest that a little boy first stands up to relgt. 
the weakuess of ‘‘Jane Jemima Geraldine Jones 
and in a spirit of retaliation, a little girl wou 
then be allowed to tell of the dire results of th. 
dirty habits of “Benjamin Bernard Bartholomey 
Brown.” Kach should be taught to give the 
cital with great emphasis, and in a very serious 
and deliberate delivery, to convey the air of 
mock-tragedy that is required in each case, 





the doctors say it will wear off in a few 
years. Nobody shows any gratitude for | 
all the trouble I took and I can‘tell you | 
it isn’t easy to black a baby without | 
getting it into his eyes and hair. I | 
sometimes think it is hardly worti: while 
to live in this cold unfeeling world. 


The Table and the Chair 


Said the table to the chair, 
‘*You can hardly be aware 
How I suffer from the heat 
And from chilblains on my feet! 


‘‘If we took a' littie walk, 
We might have a little talk. 
Pray, let us take the air,’’ 
Said the table to the chair. 


Said the chair unto the table, 
‘*Now you know we are not able! 
How foolishly you talk 

When you know we can nol walk !”? 


Said the table with a sigh, 
‘*Tt can do no harm to try! 
I’ve as many legs as you; 
Why can’t we walk on two?’’ 


So they both went slowly down 
And walked about the town, 

With a cheerful, bumpy sound, 

As they travelled round and round. 


And everybody cried, 

As they hastened to their side, 
‘*Seel the table and the chair 
Have come out to take the air!’’ 


—/ear’s Nonsense Verses. 


Baking Cake by Rule 


‘Good morning, Mrs Brown, I called 
A moment, just to see 

If you would Jet me copy down 
Yonr fruit-cake recipe.’’ 

‘*Why, certainly,’’ said Mrs. Brown 
In cheerful, hearty tones ; 

‘*] think it quite a privilege 
To help you, Mrs. Jones, 


‘*T take of sugar quite a lot, 
Enough to make it nice, 

And butter,—never scrimp with that, — 
Add plenty, too, of spice. 

Of citron and of raisins use 
A liberal supply ; 

And several eggs when they are cheap, 
And fewer when they’re high. 


‘*Add flour enough in quantity 
To make the cake just right. 

(Too much would cause it to be tough, 
And prove an oversight.) 

Put soda in the milk you use, 
And bake.—I do declare, 

You’ll have a cake that ought to take 
The premium at the fair!’’ 


Poor Mrs. Jones went sadly home; 
She seemed to be quite dazed. 

If she could not collect her thoughts, 
We need not be amazed. 

A clever pupil she was thought 
When but a giri at school; 

But now she cannot grasp the art 
Of baking cake by rule. 


A Spelling Lesson 


I said to Jack, five years old. 


And he tossed his locks of gold. 
Then his face 
grew grave, 
And he said: ‘‘Tt isn’t that— 
But I’m too old for kitten, you know! 
Now just you try me on cat!’’ 





The Boy Tells a Tale 


Jane Jemima Geraldine Jones 

Was constantly eating ice cream cones, 

She ate them by day and she ate then 
by night, 

Till her poor little face was thin and 
white; 

And the doctor, who came, because of her 
moans, 

Said, ‘‘Give her castor oil, Mrs. Jones," 


Jane Jemima Geraldine Jones 

Continued eating ice cream cones, 

Till one sad night she saw in her dreay 

Something that made her wake ani 
scream ; c 

For there was the name among thie graye. 
stones 

Of ‘‘JANE JEMIMA GERALDINE JONES,” 


Jane Jemima Geraldine Jones 

Is now very careful with ice cream cones, 
And to her mother Miss Jane will say, 
‘*No more ice cream, thank you, today,” 
So a face as rosy as apples she owns 
Has Jane Jemima Geraldine Jones, 


The Girl Tells a Tale 
Benjamin Bernard Bartholomew Brown 


Was really the dirtiest boy in town; 
Ile played in the ind and _ splashed in 


the pool 
When starting out each morning for 
school, 


And Teacher said, with an angry frown, 
‘* Yow ll never be a man of renown, 
Benjamin Bernard Bartholomew Brown," 


Benjamin Bernard Bartholomew Brown 
Was caught when policemen were searcl: 
ing the town 
(To find a bad boy). 
the scamp ! 
Here is the thief,—this son of a tramp!” 
But as he stood trembling, with the tears 
running down, 

Said his clean little sister, 
pink gown,— 

“This is Benjamin Bernard Bartholomes 
Brown.’’ 


Said they, ‘‘ Here's 


in dainty 


Benjamin Bernard Bartholomew Brown 
Is now without spot from sole to crown. 
His collar is white, liis hands are cleat; 
He’s the tidiest boy that ever was seet. 
And now Teacher says, looking smilingly 
down, 
“T think you'll be some day, //e mand 
the town, 
Sir Benjamin 
Brown.’”’ 


Bernard — Bartholomes 


A Boy’s Composition on the 
Mule 


A mule is a large quadruved with 
stripe down his back. A mule has *# 
legs; two hind legs and his fore legs. 4 
mule is a common noun, and the singh 
lar number, except his ears, and 1s 
ways in the objective case, and ait! 


' governed by notiiing. Gen, Washinglet 


Horses is superior 
like 


‘The 


had many mules, 
mules, and mules follow horses 
common people trot after big folks. 
largest mules in tiie world came we 
Kentucky. Daniel Boone killed beat 
in Kentucky. Kentucky is bonnded # 
the north by the Ohio river, an¢, 
Ohio river empties into the Missi? 
river, and the Mississippi rivet a 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The Guy 
Mexico is a great gulf, There aint 
mules in the Gulf of Mexico. That "a 
I can think of about mules, ’cepting © 
little brother's a muie, ‘cause 
my pa read abont a baby mewlin 
nurse’s arms, 
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The Ten Little Eskimos and 


NORMAI, INSTRUCTOR 


AS 


January Music, Recitations and Exercises 


Jack Frost 
By Maude M. Grant 


Au exercise for eleven children, 
are dressed. torepresent Eskimos, in white cot- 
ton suits trimmed with cotton batting, aud wear- 
ing pointed white hoods trimmed with cotton 
The eleventh child is larger than the 
He wears a 


patting- 


hers and represents Jack Frost. 
aie suit trimmed with cotton sprinkled with 
diamond dust and wears a tall peaked white hat 


with spangles and diamond dust on it. 


First Child (comes out alone 


recites} — 


One little Eskimo, 


lonesome and blue, 


Wished hard for a piaymate, 
And then there were two! 


Second Child (comes out and recites) — 
two little Eskimos, giad and full of glee, 


Shouted for their brother, 
And then there were three! 


Third Child— 


Three little Eskimos on an icy moor, 
One came tumbling after them, 
And then there were four! 


Fourth Child 


(comes tumbling 


stumbling in and recites) -— 
Four little Eskimos glad to be alive, 
(All four clap their hands.) 


One came home from spearing fish, 
Aud then there were five! 


Fifth Child (comes out with a pointed ! 


stick or spear)— 


Five little Eskimos full of funny tricks, 


(Iwonod and make faces at each other, 
and the other two hop about and try to 
turn somersaults.) 


Que came running with his sled, 
And then there were six! 


Sixth Child (ruus on, 


and revites) — 


Six little Eskimos gazed at the stars in | 


heaven, 


(Allsix put hands to foreheads and | 


look up.) 


When out came one to see the sights, 


And then there were seven! 


Seventh Child— 
Seven little Kskimos all on the ice-field 


wait, 


One came home from driving seals, 
And then there were eight! 


Kighth Child (with a club or stick) — 
Kight little Eskimos. Oli! wasn’t the ice 


fine? 


(Ail slide about.) 


Another came to slide with them, 
And then there were nine! 


Ninth Child— 


Nine little Eskimos skipped and jumped 


and then 


Jack Frost brought another one, 
And then there were ten 


(Jack Frost runs on the platform, driv- 
ing the tenth little Eskimo before him. 
All the little Kskimos run and drop on | 


one knee before Jack Frost. 


One Speaks— 


Oh, Jacky Frost, Jacky Frost, 
With your ice and snow, 

Oh, Jacky Frost, a friend you are 
To every Eskimo! 


Another— 


Without you, Jack, 
What would we do? 
You freeze the ice-fields 
Cold and blue. 


Another— 


O'er ice with sleds 


and dogs we go,— 


Jack Frost is dear to the Eskimo! 


Another— 


| 
The walrus, the seal and the big white 


ear 


Are glad when Jack Frost cools the air. 


Another— 


Jack Frost inakes the cold north wind to 


ow, 


The wind that brings joy tu the Eskimo. 


Jack Frost— 


Thank you, my friends, 
Little Eskimos true, 
For all your kind words, 


Many thanks I give you. 


Ten of them 





dragging a sled, 


Now scamper home quickly. 
Each to his igloo, 

For the north wind is blowing, 
Woo,—woo,—woo0,—woo! 

(The little Eskimos shiver and clatter 
with the cold, tumble over each other 
and scamper off the stage, Jack Frost 
running after them.) 


The New Man 


A Dialogue for ‘wo Children. 

Teddie—There’s a new man come to 
stay with us. 

Dora—What relation is he to you? 

Teddie—No relation. 

Dora—Then he must be an old friend. 

Teddie—We never saw him till yester- 
day, 

Dora-—Has lhe come to work for you? 

Teddie—Not a stroke. 

Dora—Does he pay board? 

Teddie—Not a dollar. 

Dora—Where does he sit atAable? 

Teddie—He doesn’t sit at table. 

Dora—Whiat does he like to eat? 

Teddie—He takes anything we cliose to 


Dora—How does he take his food? 

Teddie—I put it into his mouth. 

Dora—Is he sick? 

Teddie—Not at all. 

Dora—Has he no hands? 

Teddie—He has two. I 
hand over mouth.) 

Dora—What room does he have? 

Teddie—No room at all. 

Dora—I thouglit you said he had come 
to stay with you. 

Teddie—So I did. 

Dora—How long will he stay with you? 

Teddie—Al1 his life. 

Dora—-Is he verv old? ~ 

Teddie—No. He's quite youns. He- 
he! (Puts hand to mouth and titters.) 

Dora--Whiere does he sleep? 

Teddie—On the lawn. 

Dora--You don’t mean to say you let 
him stay out of doors all night. 

Teddie—It wouldn’t be good for him 
to come into the house. 

Dora—Whiy? 

Teddie—He wouldn't live so long. 

Dora—Whiat does he do for a living? 


ma— (Claps 





vive him, 


Teddie—Watches the front door. 





Snow 
F. C, 


Song 


Fanny Comstock 




















Dora—O! He’s a watchman. Does he 
wear a uniform? 
Teddie—Yes. 
Dora—What color? 
Teddie—All white. 
Dora—That’s very foolish. 
is his hair? 
Teddie—He’s quite bald. 
Dora—Poor man! In this cold weather, 
too! What color are his eyes? 
Teddie—Black. I used pieces of co 
(Claps hand to mouth. ) 
Dora—Oh, I know! It’s a snow 
—hrom Nonsense Dialogues. 


What color 


an, 


A Rhyme of an Eskimo Boy 


Pointto blackboard drawings of the different 
objects as named in these verses, or hold up 
paper cuttings. 

This is a snow-hut, white and round ; 

The ceiling’s low and the roof’s a 

dome 
And not a window may there be found ; 

But Kod]u thinks it a lovely home. 

**Where else could you find,’’ says little 
Kedlu, 
A house so warm and cosy too?’’ 


This is Kod] in his ccat of fur, 
Trousers and boots and hood as well ; 
His sister has some just like them for her, 

And one from the other you'd scarcely 
tell. 
Kor boys and girls in that snowy land 
Dress just slike, you understand. 


This is his spear, so sharp and long. 

He spears the seals in the icy sea; 
And once he killed a musk-ox strony, 

And once a bear, fierce as could be, 
This is his kayak or boat of skin— 

Oh, how he paddles when he gets in! 
These are his dogs with shaggy coats; 
This is the sledge where he takes his 

rides. 
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3. Hear the sleigh bells, mer-ry, mer-ry bells, Fast and slow, far and __ near; 
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Fast they gath-er and hur- ry by, On their wan-d’ring way. 
Flut - tring down to earth be - low, Cling-ing to the bough. 
Ifow their mu - sic falls and swells, In the moon - light clear! 
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Lis - ten to the north be s roar! Loud it calls from the ee 
Now the cross-ing, wa - v’ring flakes Fill the air, hide the ground; 
All the fields are dressed in white, Where the brooks used to flow; 
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¥ Now its an- gry rage is o'er; All the earth is still 
Hov-er a-bove the fro- zen lakes, Heapeach ti - ny mound. 
Stars look down with kind -ly light, As we on - ward go. 
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He cracks his whip and his dogs speed on, 
And swift and glad o’er the snow he 
glides. 
‘There is never a laud,’’ says little KodJu, 
‘‘So fine as ours the whole world 
through. ’’ 


The Life of an Eskimo 


In the Arctic zone by the great north pole 
Lives an Eskimo, in a scooped-out hole 
In a great snow ‘bank that is mountain 


high— 

If you reached the top you could touch 
the sky! 

And his clothes he views with a proper 
pride, 


They are all white fur with the fur inside. 


When he wishes his friends to come to 
dine 

Ile calls them up on the polar line 

And says, ‘‘Please come at the hour of 
two 

And partake of a dish of sealskin stew, 

With codfish oil and a water ice 

Anda blubber pudding that’s very tiice.’’ 

When he goes to ride le can start his 
sleigh 

And never stop for a whole long day— 

Lickety whiz-z-z! Down aslope of white ! 

Aud a reindeer carries him back at night, 

While the polar bears trom his path he 
wars 

By blowing one of the reindeer’s horns! 


When Sister Reads to Me 


When sister reads to me, 

I wish she wouldn’t be 

Jus’ thinkin’ of herself! 
The books on my book-shelf 
Are jus’ the ones for me— 
But sister doesn’t see! 


She reads an’ reads me books 
She likes herself—and looks 
Surprised when I jus’ frown 
An’ wiggle, an’ jump down— 
’Cause I don’t like her books— 


Dou’t like their soun’ ! 


nor Jooks! 


©’ course her books are red, 
Or green or blue instead— 
But ’taint no pictures in; 
/An’ stories, my, they’re thin! 
My books just suit my head 
But she reads hers instead! 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Practical Ideas Gleaned from Our Exchanges 


A Modern Spelling Match 


The teacher gives each child a word to 
spell but does not say whether it is right 
or wrong; that is, if a word is misspelled 
she gives the next child a new one any- 
way. The one who notices the error in 
spelling waits till it is his turn, then, 
instead of spelling the word given him, 
takes the one that was previously mis- 
spelled, and spells it correctly. The 
children from and ineluding the one 
who misspelled the word to the one who 
spelled it correctly are ‘‘spelled down,’’ 
and must take their seats—MWes! Virginia 
School Journal. 





Writing and Drawing 
Many teachers allow beginners to form 
careless habits in writing. Watch when 
they make ‘‘a’’ if the 
pencil travels in the easiest and best 


and ‘‘f’’ and see 
way. 

Praise them for neatness and 
laugh at their efforts. Teach them to 
make the small letters of uniform height. 
where 


never 


[ visit schoolrooms sometimes 
careless, irregular letters are allowed and 
no effort is made to teach writing. Chil- 
dren thus during the first year acquire 
habits that are hard to overcome later. 
From the first day set copies for your 
little in their tablets, using the 
words in the Primer lessons. Write fre- 
quently their a b c's and the figures to 1o 
Let them 
as convenient,—it rests 


ones 


write on the board as 
them to 


or 12. 
otten 
stand when they have been sitting fora 
long time. 

Teach drawiug even if you know little 
about it. Let the pupils express their 
thoughts by illustrating steries and give 
them simple objects from which to draw. 
In 
quired which contain models and direc- 
tions for teaching, but even if you have 
no helps, have had and 
think you can't make a success of it, 
teach drawing the best you can, for it is 
a wonderful help to the pupil's advance- 
ment to be able to use his eyes and hands. 
—New Mexico Journal of Education. 


most schools drawing books are re- 


no training, 


The Value of Maps and Globes 


The geograpliy room, also the listory | 


room, should be full of maps. There are 
some principals who do not approve of 
the continual display of maps or charis, 
They fequire the class teachers to keep 
each and every map rolled up out 
sight, until it can be sprung upon the 
helpless children and the ogre of sudden 
questions can dart forth and carry the 
children off to his lair. 

Indeed, the geograpliy room should be 
full of maps, unrolled, and in, clear and 
unobstructed view of the children. 

Do we always remember how much of 
our knowledye, ol 
absorbed unconsciously, and through the 
eye? 

Upon the walls of the geography room 
should be fixed a molding, not too high 
from the floor, from which should be-de- 
pended maps in relief, the work of the 
No one who has not seen such 


of 


our sense of life is 


children, 
an exhibition, can form any idea of its 
beauty. The body of the map in colors, 
the tinted backgrounds, the individual 
taste and skill shown in the selection of 
material for the accessories of the map, 
and the mechanical skill in mounting 
and finishing the work, all this is a rev- 
elation, is a triumph of the svstem that 





educates a child to learn by his own 
effort. 

I ‘would have every child the happy 
possessor of an individual globe—such 
as can be purchased in a Five Cent Store 
fora nickel oradime. Then I would 
have a daily exercise in the class, in 
which the children would look for certain 
places on the globe. At a signal the 
globes should be made to revolve, to il- 
lustrate the revoluion of the earth, for 
after all, the globe, even a poor one, will 
give a better idea of the earth than can 


be gained from any flat map. 

This idea I tried out in the third 
vrade, and there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining the globes. A favorite exercise 
was for tue children who ‘‘owned the 
earth’’ to stand in front of the class, and 
at a viven signal to close the eyes, and 
place the right forefinger upon any spot 
on the globe; then the eyes were opened, 
and with finger still upon the spot, each 
child told om what country his finger 
rested, What countries were near it, and 
all that he knew about that country, its 
people, 
It worked like a charin, 
of Education. 


its products, its surroundings. 
Western Journal 


School Book English 

A most helpful exercise both in liter- 
ary work, and in studying any subject, 
is to substitute for the pronouns in the 
text the substantives for which the pro- 
nouns stand. Try it a few times and you 
will be chagrined to discover how very 
hazy and uncertain is the child's under- 
But 
a little practice he will soon be able to 
pertorm the substitution with increasing 
facility and therefore with yreater pleas- 
ure and profit, both his 
standing of the text and as to his ability 
to express himself. For in such exer- 
cises he will soon learn to apply that 
rule so essential to all clear and convine- 
ing statement, ‘‘ Never hesitate to repeat 
the use of a word when such repetition 


standing of what he has read. alter 


as to 


will make for clearness. ’”’ 


Then again, many of the parayraplis 
seem a mere number of sentences, The 
child can not make head or tail of them. 
well if in the beginning 
to thie 





} 
It would be 


textbook 
plan of making the rhetorical subject 
and the actual grammatical subject one 
and the same. This makes the idea stand 
out with greater clearness to the child. 
No child, no person, has a clear idea of 
the Ineaning, he 
strip a sentence down to its: bare ele- 
ments.— Western Journal of education. 


writers would adhere 


author’s unless can 


A Post-Card Panel 


How can you make the ever-present 
picture post-card useful in your sciiool- 
work? your pupils have the 
‘*fever,’? no doubt. Make two panels 
from a dark green window-shade, each 
panel ten inches wide and the length of 
Place a card at the top of the 


Some .of 


the shade. 
panel, leaving a good margin, and with 
asharp knife, cut two slits at each corner, 
the same way that post-cards books are 
fixed. Leave one and one-half inches 
below each card. Cards can be put in 
on both sides, and by putting a ring at 
the top of the panel, can be easily turned. 
Wiat a help a well-chosen collection of 
picture cards would be in teaching geog- 
| raphy !—Canadian Teacher. 











under- | 





\ A Novelty in Addition 

A Philadelphia teacher has an exciting 
game going on in a Fourth Grade class, 
Kach child made a manila notebook of 
five pages, 6 in. by 3 in., clasped with 
manuscript pins. On Monday morning 
each child appeared with six automobile 
license numbers, with the name of the 
streets on which these machines were 
seen, These were placed on the black- 
board and added, each child orally read- 
ing his numbers with their sum, and 
making any interesting statement regard- 
ing the machines. Tuesday the numbers 
were from locomotives ; Wednesday, from 
freight cars; Thursday, house numbers; 
Friday, numbers in watches. Quick and 
corect observation, as well as a realization 
of the real use of this number reading 
was the first direct result noticed among 
the pupils. Her class is becoming num- 
ber couscious.—/’Atladelphia Teacher. 


\ Aids in Discipline 

In a hill town in Massacliusetts I once 
found on the teacher's desk a little easel 
made of sticks cut from a wayside 
thicket, tied toyether with pink string. 
The easel supported a mount to which 
was fastened a picture cut from Scrzhner’s 
magazine, The room contained no other 
decoration. Perceiving my interest, the 
teaclier volunteered to show me her ‘' 
gallery.’’ It consisted of about one hun- 
dred prints, many in color, all clipped 
from the great monthlies, mounted on 
pieces of cardboard of appropriate color. 
In the our conversation the 
teacher told me this story: 


art 


course of 

‘*T had an incorrigible youngster named 
Ned, who gave me no end of trouble. I 
moved him 
otlier to discover the piace in the room 
where he would be least troublesome. 
At last I had him in the seat nearest me, 
directly in front of my desk. The after- 
noon of the day when I set up my easel 
I noticed Ned’s eyes often went to it. 
As Isat thinking over the day’s work 
that night, after the children had gone, 
it occurred to ine that Ned had given me 
less trouble'than usual. At the time 1 
saw no reason for it. I supposed it had 
just happened so. Imagine my surprise 
next morning, as | approachied the school- 
house, to discover Ned—of all boys!— 
Ned, waiting for me. He was sitting 
on the steps. When I came to the door 
he arose and said eagerly, ‘Oh, Miss 
Tenney, do you think the pretty lady with 
the baby will be there this morning?’ 

‘* *Ned,’ I replied; ‘there shall be a 
pretty lady with her baby there every 
morning, if you say so.’ 

‘*T never had 
Ned. He has been my right hand man 
in making our collection of pictures.'’— 
School Arts Magazine, 


about from one seat to an- 


any more trouble with 





Training the Eyes to See 

The teacher who desires better spell- 
ing will train the eyes to see. Write a 
word on the blackboard and erase at 
once. Let the children spell it on paper. 
Write ten words, erasing one after an- 
other for the children to recall and re- 
produce them. Use figures sometimes. 
Train them to observe the number of ob- 
jects and their nature—as the number of 
panes of glass in a window; the kinds of 
trees in a yard; the colours of their com- 
rades’ eyes. 





Make upon the blackboard such co, 
binations as these, viz. 

Take such words as these and ask the 
children to make as many other words as 
they can out of them (a) using every 
letter, (b) using only as many letters as 
they need, viz. 

1. Ward, draw. 1. Post, stop, pots, 
tops. 3. Item, time, mite, emit. 4, 
Think, ink, in, kin, hit, thin, tin, kit, 5, 
Steam, team, imate, meat, seam, Stem, 
met, me, tea, ate, eat, tame, mesa, saiue, 
seat, sat, set, east, am, sea, mast. 

Or show them how changing one letter 
will change the word, as e. g.— 

Batter, better, bitter butter. 

Batter, fatter, liatter, latter, matter, pat. 
ter, tatter. 


Better, fetter, letter, setter, tetter, 
wetter. 

FKatter, falter, faster.—ducational 
Foundations. 


The Primary Writing Class 

There is no elementary branch into 
which more life and interest can be put 
than the writing. It gives children 
something real to do. It is visible, 
Above all, it can be read. A _ child's 
first writing is to him truly wonderful, 
Do not confuse the child’s mind with 
theoretical analysis, nor give him frag. 
ments of letters to write. The favorite 
method of teaching seems to he, first, a 
Wearlsome practice on elementary lines 
and fragments of letters; next, a tedious 
drill on isolated letters and disconnected 
words ; and finally a monotonous proces. 
sion of copy-book saws and_ proverbs. 

Make the writing more a natural pro 
cess. Give your pupils at the start a 
complete idea, a whole letter. As soon 
as they have learned a few letters, let 
them build up little words; and as early 
as possible, let them write easy phrases 
and Let children write 
thoughts as you let tuem read thougitts; 
and give them something interesting to 
write, as you give them something it 


sentences, 


eresting to read. 

Talk to the children a yreat deal about 
writing. Tell them about the letters, 0 
that they will feel acquainted will 
them. Help them to see how much like 
the printed signs the written ones are 
Write the letters on the blackboards, and 
attract the eye of every pupil by whil 
you say about them. 

The analogies between different letters 
will be a fruitful theme. We take tle 
little dotted letter first, and study it, and 
when tiie children once learn to make 
it, thev have only to double it, and 
leave off the dot, and they have a seco 
letter, vw. Then, again, the teacher take 
small shows the children the 
two parts of the letter. They learn! 
know these paris, and how to make the 
letter from them. The teacher tell 
them if they just double the first part of 
n, and add to this the last part, they 
will have another jetter, small m. 

In this way children will get to be 
sure of each letter they write as they a 
of each word they speak. — It is possible 
to educate their minds far aliead of thet 
fingers; but the latter will catch up, avi 
will soon do better work for the child's 
knowing more about it, Illustrate freely 
on the blackboard; associate ple , 
ideas with the letters; make the writing 
always a recreation to the child—neve# 
task.—Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stories of Fact and Interest in Various Lines 


A Mortgage Over 2000 Years 
‘ Old 


Following the announcement by the 
President of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road of the proposed issue of a mortgage 
for $120,000,000, a friend sent to him as 
“q guide in the preparation of the neces- 
sary documents,’ a photograph and trans- 
lation of the oldest known real estate 
mortgage in the world, This dated back 
2,343 years and was a first mortgage on 
an orchard in Babylon, given to secure 
Joan of the Marashu family of bankers, 
which in its day financed all of the big 
deals of Babylon, including those of the 
king. The tablets bearing the mortgage 
were found in 1903 in the ruins of Nip- 
pur, one of the old cities of Babylon. 
It was given in the thirty-fourth year of 
the reign of King Artaxerxes I, by Bel 
Buillittu and Sha Nabu Shu, sons of 
Kiebeti, to Bey Nadu Shun, son of 
Marashu. There was nothing in the 
tables to indicate whether the murtgage 
had been paid. 


Discovering an Arctic Continent 


A Russian polar expedition has brought 
news of the discovery of an uninhabited, 
mountainous land to the north of Siberia 
in latitude 81 north, iongitude 105 east, 
thought by them to be a continent. They 
landed on it, planted the Russian flag 
and took possession in the name of the 
wat, The name ‘‘Nicholas II Land’? 
was given the supposed continent. The 
land is described by the Russians as 
having a rocky shore with high, abrupt 
cliffs formed, apparently, by volcanic 
action. ‘From their vessels they were 
able to make out many high peaks with 
What appeared to be vapor rising from 
one of them, so that they think the new 
land may have been the recent scene of 
volcanic activity. A difference of more 
than 10 degrees was found between the 
temperature of thie water near the shore 
line and that of the shore. Many evi- 
dences of the presence of reindeer were 
discovered by the expedition. Many 
walrus and polar bears were seen and 
bird life was found to be plentiful. 
Vegetation however was scant. On none 
of the newly-discovered land did they 
find any trace of minerals, 





A Crater of Sulphur 


A British company has obtained con- 
trol of the volcano of Popocatepetl, and 
Propose to build a railroad to its summit 
from Mexico City, a distance of sixty 
miles, While it is proposed to establish 
apleasure resort on the top of the moun- 
lain, the chief purpose is to take out the 
millions of tons of sulphur that have ac- 
cumulated in the crater, It is 18,000 feet 
to the summit. 

A few years ago a commission of min- 
ing experts investigated the sulphur de- 
Psit contained in the crater, and re- 
borted that not only is the deposit the 
largest in the world, but that it is abso- 
lutely pure. The quantity was estimated 
at 148,000,000 tons, within a depth of 500 
feet. As the annual increase is about 
1,480,000 tons, the amount there now is, 
af course, much greater than the original 
oa The average price of sulphur 
saa, fold a ton. It is said that the 

“et sulphur can be profitably sold at 
# The mining of sulphur in the crater 

pocatepet] has been carried on in- 





termittently for 400 years—ever since the 
conquest by Cortez. Great quantities 
have been brought out on the backs of 
Mexicans. The daring of some of these 
native sulphur miners is remarkable. 
They do not hesitate to go to the very 
rim of the hole which comes up through 
the incrusted deposit of sulphur, and 
which leads far down to the ever-seeth- 
ing cauldron of the volcano. The crater 
is about 2,000 feet in diameter. In most 
places the walls of the crater are perpen- 
dicular. The descent from the rim of 
the crater to the top of the sulphur de- 
posit is a sheer 580 feet. The natives 
reach the deposit by means of rope- 
ladders. The temperature in the crater 
is comfortably warm. On the outside an 
area of snow and ice extends far down 
the side of the mountain. 

It requires endurance and nerve for a 
tourist to make the ascent of Popocatepetl. 
A few American women have made it. 
The first point of the journey is made on 


burros, but the worst part of it must be 


made on foot. 

It has been more than a hundred years 
since Popocatepetl (‘‘Smoking Moun- 
tain’’) had a violent eruption. It still 
ejects gases from the orifice that leads 
down into its burning pit, but this little 
evidence that it is still alive is lightly 
regarded by those who would despoil the 
crater of its sulphur treasure. 


Narcotic Bullet 


The painless blowing off of one’s arms 
during war time ; the humane shooting of 
wild game on hunting expeditions, and 
the simple gperation of firing the spe- 
cially prepared bullet into the heel of a 
fleeing burglar, to have him run a few 
yards further and then go off into peace- 
ful slumber, is what a Pittsburg scientist 
hopes for a medically treated bullet with 
which he is experimenting. 

The new compound, says the 7echnical 
World Magazine, is called ‘‘the nar- 
cotic bullet.’’ Experiments with it are 
being conducted by a committee of army 
officers, police officials aid sportsmen. 
It is considered alike humane in warfare 
and deadly in hunting big game. In 
self-defense it provides the poor imarks- 
iman with all the advantayes of an unerr- 
ing aim. 

In his sleep-producing missile the in- 
ventor uses a minute particle of morphia. 
The drug is carried in tiny wells in the 
steel jacket of the regulation army bullet. 
It is said that it in no wise interferes 
with the effectiveness of the missile. 
The slight indentation in the steel jacket 
causes no splintering when it comes in 
contact with the bone. The wound of 
the narcotic bullet, according to this 
theory, does not differ from that caused 
by the regulation bullets now used in 
the approved army cartridges. No dele- 
terious effects will follow the unique 
adniinistration of the drug. 

The soldier, receiving a slight flesh 
wound from the new bullet, fights no 
more that day; he calmly stretches hiim- 
self on the ground and goes to sleep. 
The man receiving a serious wound 
suffers no agony, as the narcotic from 
the bullet is absorbed bv his system and 
he is insensible to pain before he reaches 
the hospital. The man whose wound is 
mortal sleeps away his last hours, thus 
doing away with most of the battle-field 


horror. The fleeing burglar is shot in 





the arm, runs forward a short distance, 
stretches himself on the sidewalk, and 
all the policeman has to do is summon 
an ambulance and haul him away. The 
big game hunters will feel no fear of a 
counterstroke from a wounded tiger, lion 
or grizzly bear. Although the bullet 
may make but a slight wound, the game 
is as good as bagyed, once it is struck. 





A Hanging Car 


A fifty-six-foot suspended car with a 
capacity of sixty passengers is in actual 
operation in Burbank, Calitornia, on the 
couvtry estate of J. W. Fawkes, the in- 
ventor. This monorail car is different 
from others, being hung from a rail in- 
stead of balancing upon it, and the in- 
ventor claims that it is absolutely safe 
from the danger of jumping the track, 
as the center of gravity is so low that 
there is not the slightest tendency of the 
sort. It hangs by four wheels, and for 
additional safety there is another wheel 
below each of these, so that each pair 
clamps the track between them. 

The is made of aluminum and 
steel and is of torpedo shape, with a 
huge fanlike propeller at one end, This 


car 


is driven by a sixty-horse-power gas en- 
gine, and when the motor is thrown in 
the reverse, the car is pulled by the pro- 
peller, so that it can run either way 
with equal ease and speed. The frame 
of the car is of very light but strony 
construction, and it has an aluminum 
sheath and flexible celluloid windows. 
The propeller ig also of steel and alumin- 
um; because of its large area and the 
angle at which it sets, a very powerful 
thrust is produced. The quarter-mile 
experimental track is supported by ten- 
foot posts, and at a point where a ravine 
is spanned, longer posts of structural 
steel are used. Braced cross arms sup- 
port the track, which is in the form of a 


‘T and is scientifically trussed to prevent 


sagging. The advantages claimed for 
the Fawkes system are, first, safety, as 
grade crossings are eliminated and col- 
lisions should be impossible; second, 
speed of a hundred miles an haur, or 
possibly more; and third, cheapness of 
construction and operation, 





Progress in Iceland 


Iceland seems as tar out of the world 
as any place can be and yet appear on 
the map, yet it is only 600 miles from 
Norway and the British Isles and less 
than 1,000 from Denmark, to which 
country it belongs, In recent years the 
number of tourists from Kurope visiting 
Iceland has been rapidly increasing, and 
it is beginniny to cater to travelers. The 
country is so far north that in midsum- 
mer the daylight is almost continuous, 
and the weather is fine and bracing. 
Iceland is of volcanic formation and Mt. 
Hecla is still more or less active, an 
eruption having occured as late as 1846. 
There are also splendid geysers, beauti- 
ful lakes and rugged mountains and other 
picturesque attractions. But Iceland has 
practically and almost no 
wheeled vehicles, and traveling has to 
be done tainly on pony-back, along 
rough bridle-paths. Now, however, a 
railroad is lo be built to open up the in- 
terior of the island, and give access to 
the geysers, Mt. Hecla and other centers 


no roads 





of interest. Projects are also under way 
for irrigating the land and thus increas- 
ing the pasturage, which is of very fine 
quality, owing to the abundant moisture. 
The dairy industry is already important. 
Iceland has had a long history. As early 
as the eighth century some Irish monks 
settled in the island. Soon after this 
colonies of refugees from Norway, who 
had been driven out of that country, 
went to Iceland, and a sort of republic 
was maintained for a long time.  Chiris- 
tianity was adopted by law in the year 
1,000. Kxplorers from Iceland discov- 
ered Greenland in 983, and are said to 
have visited the mainland of North 
America a little later. Iceland has be- 
longed to Denmark since 1380. 
population of about 80,0v0, 


It has a 





Flooding the Desert 


The old project of flooding the Sahara 
has cropped up again, and again it isa 
Frenchman who brings it forward. It is 
not true, of course, as many once bhe- 
lieved, that the whole desert is below 
sea-level. Unquestionably, however, a 
large territory could be put under water 
by digging a canal about fifty miles 
long through the coastal hills of Tunis, 
Many islands would appear in the sea 


thus formed. De Lesseps, the Suez 
Canal engineer, pronounced the plan 
entirely feasible. The real question, 


is whether the new sheet of 
water would increase the rainfall or much 
ameliorate the climate over the 


ing portion of the Sahara. 


though, 


remain- 
In this con- 
nection, the suggestion of certain scien- 
tists is recalled, that to make a lake of 
the desert would take so much 
from the ocean and add to the weight in 
that particular section as to disturb the 
present equilibrium of the earth, and 


water 


change even the inclination of its axis. 


Hard Water 


The force that a jet of water can exert, 
under cerlain conditions, is shown by a 
factory in Grenoble, France, which uses 
the water of a reservoir among the hills, 
six hundred feet above the town. Ac- 
cording to an English newspaper, thie 
water reaches the factory through a _ ver- 
tical tube that las a diameter of consider- 
ably less than an inch. The jet drivesa 
turbine wheel. Kxperiments have shown 
that the strongest man cannot cut throngh 
the jet with a sword, however well tem- 
pered. In some instances, the blade has 
been broken into small fragments with- 
out deflecting so much as a drop of water. 
It has been estimated that a jet of water 
a fraction of an inch in thickness, if it 
with sufficient velocity, 


were moving 


could not be cut by a rifle-ball. 


Preparing for an Eruption 


Prof. Malladra of the Vesuvius Observ- 
atory and two companions recently per- 
formed the feat of descending into the 
crater of Vesuvius to a depth of about 
1200 This is 
exploration of active volcanoes. 
experts, who make a business of studying 
Vesuvian conditions, are of the opinion 
that the mountain will before long enter 
upon another long violent 
eruption. It has been found that by ob- 
serving certain signs it is possible to 
predict eruptions pretty closely. 


a new record in the 
These 


feet. 


period of 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


PAGH, Normal Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


WHAT POEMS DO YOU WANT ON THIS PAGE? 
Send in the names of poems you wish lo sev here. 
from your selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by allwho have 


the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


a ~ 


Send in your requests. 


There are many who have in 
/t ts espectally to provide these that we 


élddress EDITOR POETRY 


We will make up the page 








In School-Days 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
Aud blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall ; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet, that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long vears ago, a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-pates, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the suow 
Too riglit and left, he lingered ; 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he telt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble in her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


‘*T’m sorry that [ spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’—the brown eyes lower fell, 
‘*Because, you see, I love you!”’ 


Still memory to a yray-haired man 
That sweet child face is showiny. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss 
Like her,—because they love lim. 
—John G, Whillier. 


The Calf Path 


One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves 
should ; 

But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then three hundred years have fle‘, 

And, I infer, the calf is dead. 


But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs a moral tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way, 
And then the wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o'er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 


Througit those old woods a path was made. 


And many men wound in and out, 

And turned and dodged and bent about, 

And uttered words of righteous wrath 

Because ’twas such a crooked path: 

But still they followed—do not laughi- 

The first migrations of that calf, : 

And through this winding woodway 
stalked 

Because he wabbled when he walked. 


This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked path became a road, 

Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And traveled some three miles ih one. 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 





The years past on in swiltness fleet, 
The road became a village street ; 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf! 


Kach dayta liundred thousand rout 
Kollowed the zigzag calf about ; 
And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By a calf near three centuries dead. 
They tollowed still his crooked way 
And lost one hundred years a day ; 
Kor thus such reverence is lent 

To well-established precedent. 


A moral lesson this might teach 

Were I ordained and called to preach; 

Kor men are prone to go it blind, 

Along the calt-paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done, 

They follow in the beaten track, 

And out and in, and forth and back, 

And still their devious course pursue, 

To keep the path that others do. 

But how the wise wood-gods must laugh, 

Who saw the first primeval calf ; 

Ah, many things this tale might teach 

But I am not ordained to preach. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight 


Slowly Knyland’s sun was setting o’er the 
hilltops far away, 

Milling all the land with beauty at 
close of one sad day. 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of a 
man and maiden fair,—- 

He with footsteps slow and weary, she 
with sunny floating hair; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful, 
she with lips all cold and white, 
Struggling to keep back the murmur, 
‘Curfew must not ring tonight.” 


the 


‘*Sexton,’’ Bessie’s white lips faltered, 
pointing to the prison old, 

With its turrets tall and gloomy, with ils 
walls dark, damp and cold, 

‘T've-a lover in that prison, doomed this 
very night to die 

At the ringing of the curfew, 
earthly help is nigh; 

Cromwell will not come till sunset,’’ and 
her lips grew strangely white 

As she breathed the husky whisper: 
‘*Curfew must not ring tonight.’’ 


and no 


‘*Bessie,’’ calmly spoke the sexton 
every word pierced her young heart 

Like the piercing of an arrow, like a 
deadly poisoned dart, — 

‘*Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew 
from that gloomy shadowed tower ; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told 
the twilight hour ; 

I have done my duty ever, tried to do it 
just and right, 

Now I’m old I will not falter,--curfew, 
it must ring tonight.’’ 


Wild her eyes and pale her features, stern 
and white her thoughtful brow, 

As within her secret bosom Bessie 
a solemn vow. 

She had listened while the judges read 
without a tear or sigh: 


made 


‘At the ringing of the curfew, Basil Un- |. 


derwood must die.’’ 

And her breath came fast and faster, and 
her eyes grew large and bright; 

In an undertone she murmured, ‘‘ Curfew 
must not ring tonight.’’ 


With quick step she bounded forward, 
sprung within the old church door, 

Left the old man treading slowly patlis so 
oft he'd trod before; 








Not one moment paused the maiden, but 
with eye and cheek aglow 

Mounted up the gloomy tower, where the 
bell swung to and fro—, 

As she climbed the dusty ladder on which 
fell no ray of light, 

Up and up, —her white lips saying: ‘'Cur- 
few must not ring tonight.’’ 


She has reached the topmost ladder ; o’er 
her hangs the great, dark bell; 

Awful is the gloom beneath her, like the 
pathway down to hell, 

Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging— 
tis the hour of curfew now, 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, 
stopped her breath and paled her 
brow. 

Shall she let it ring? No, never! 
her eyes with sudden light, 

As she springs and ‘grasps it firmly— 
‘*Curfew shall not ring tonight!’’ 


flash 


Out she swung—far out; the city seemed 
a speck of light below, 

There 'twixt heaven and earth suspended 
as the bell swung to and fro; 

And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and 
deaf, heard not the bell, 

Sadly thought, ‘‘That ‘twilight curfew 
rang young Basil’s funeral kunell.’’ 

Still the maiden clung more firmly, and 
with trembling lips so white, 

Said, to hush her heart's wild throbbing: 
‘*Curfew shall not ring tonight.’’ 


It was o’er; the bell ceased swaying, and 
the maiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the dark old ladder where, for 
hundred years before 

Ifuman foot had not been planted. 
brave deed that she had done 

Should be told long ages after; as the 
rays of setting sun 

Crimson all the sky with beauty, aged 
sires, with heads of white, 

Tell the eager, listening children, ‘‘Cur- 
few did not ring that night.’’ 


The 


O’er the distant hills came Cromwell ; 
Bessie sees him, and her brow, 

Lately white with fear and anguish, las 
no anxious traces now. 

At his feet she tells her story, shows her 
hands all bruised and torn; 

And her face so sweet and pleading, yet 
with sorrow pale and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit 
his eyes with misty ligiit: 

‘*Go! your lover lives,’’ said Cromwell, 
‘*Curfew shall not ring tonight.’’ 


Wide they flung the massive portal ; led 
the prisoner forth to die,— 

All his bright young life before him. 
*Neath the darkening English sky 
Bessie comes with flying footsteps, eyes 

aglow with love-light sweet; 
Kneeling on the turf beside him, lays 
his pardon at his feet. 
In his brave, strong arms he clasped her, 
kissed the face upturned and white, 
Whispered, ‘‘ Darling, you have saved me 
—curfew will not ring toniglit.’’ 


—Rose Hartuick Thorpe. 


The Children We Keep 


The children kept coming one by one, 
Till the boys were five and the girls 
were three, : 
And the big brown house was alive with 
fun, 
From the basement floor to the old 
rooi-tree. 
Like garden flowers the little ones grew, 
Nurtured and trained with tenderest 
care; . 
Warnied by love’s sunshine, bathed in 
dew, 
They blossomed into beauty rare. 


But one of the boys grew weary oue day, 








And leaning his head on his mother's 
breast, 
He said, ‘‘I am tired and cannot play; 
Let me sit awhile on your knee and 
rest.’’ 
She cradled him close to her fond em. 
brace, 
She hushed him to sleep with her 
sweetest sony, 
And rapturous love still lightened his 
face 
When his spirit lad joined the heavenly 
throng. 


Then the eidest girl, with her thought. 
ful eyes, 
Who stood where the ‘brook and the 
river meet,’’ 


| Stole softly away into Paradise 


E'er ‘‘the river’’ had reached her slen. 
der feet. 
While the father’s eyes on the graves 
were bent, 
The mother looked upward beyond the 
skies: 
‘Our treasures,’’ 
only lent; 
Our darlings were angels in earth's 
disguise.’’ 


she whispered, ‘‘ were 


The years flew by, and the children began 
With longings to think ot the world 
outside, 
And as each in turn became a man, 
The boys proudly went from the 
father’s side. 
The girls were women so gentle and fair, 
That lovers were speedy to woo and to 
win; 
And with orange-blooms in their braided 
hair, 
Their old home they left, 
to begin. 


new homes 


So, one by one the children have gone- 
The boys were five, the girls were 
three ; 
And the big brown house is gloomy and 
alone, 
With but two old folks for its compaty. 
They talk to each other about the past, 
As they sit together at eventide, 
And say, ‘‘All the children we keep 4 
last 
Are the boy and girl who in childhood 


died.’ 
—Mrs. kk. V. Wilson. 


Nothingness 


Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but tood, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 

To keep from being nude. 


Nothing to breathe but air, 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone ; 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to sing but songs, 
Ah, well! Alas! Alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to read but words, 
Nothing to cast but votes, 

Nothing to hear but sounds, 
Nothing to sail but boats. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to.see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 

Nothing to have but what we’ve g% 
Thus through life we’re cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait, 
Everything moves that goes; 
Nothing at all but common sensé 


Can ever withstand these woes, 
—Ben King: 
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The Country School as a Com- 
munity Builder 
By H. W. Foght 


[This js one of the series of rural school letters 
jesned at regular intervals by the United States 
purean Of Education, These letters consist of 
first hand reports of rural school work from com- 
petentobser vers in the field and should prove of 
direct value to those concerned with special prob- 
Jems of rural education. ] 

The present-day rural school is striv- 
ing to fit itsell into the needs of the 
community where it 1s found. The 
ehool of the open country which fails 
to root itsell to the soil is no ionger 
worth while. The school must be a 
Jeader in every-day agricultural life or 
it will be stamped a failure. One of the 
many schools whiclt is doing a real work 
for country uplift is found in western 
Charles Mix County, South Dakota, The 
school is iwenty miles from the nearest 
railroad station, and has been doing a re- 
warkable work for the community for 
wore than twenty years. It was estab- 
lished as a post office which took its name 
“Academy’’ from the school itself. The 
school is Organized on the academy or 
high school plan and is strong enough 
to vive the people of the western section 
of the new State all the education they 
really need for successful farm life. 

The founder of the school, Rev. L. KE. 
Canfield, has been seer cnough to under- 
stand that the country districts ought to 
have schools so complete in’ themselves 
that farm children should not be obliged 
to vo to town to complete their education, 
since this generally means a weaning 
away from the farm. The time when the 
school was established was a period of 
panic, of low prices, and mortgaged farms 
and chattels, Still out of their poverty 
and need, the settlers gave, every one, a 
litle for the school, The loeal church 
helped to furnish teachers —the pastor and 
the pastor’s wife Who had been college 
teachers taking part in the work from 
the first. The pastor from a neighboring 
parish also devoted a part of his time to 
teaching, The school received assistance 
from the church, and in its turn lent aid 
to the church, In a short while, as 
smaller district schools were established, 
{liese came to be feeders for the academy, 
which insisted on teaching the universal 
subjects ina very thoroughygoing manner. 

From the school went out in a short 
time teachers for the entire country com- 
munity and practical men ot affairs in 
other dines. A school farm was added at 
avery carly date, Here regular lessons 
infarm building, construction, repairing, 
the use of machinery, tools, etc., were 
given, Indeed, general farming was co- 
ordinated with classroom practice in re- 
lating the education of the school to the 
life of the community. She work of the 
school was practical from the first, doing 
Us utinost to answer tire needs of the 
community, Its enrollment grew from 
afew students to 145 in a few years. As 
old buildings were outgrown, the students 
took an active part in building the new, 

A school home life was developed and 
the teachers have done a great work as 
companions and leaders of the students 
hy viving them individual help and en- 
Couragement., To this may be traced 
tome of the really remarkable men who 
have gone out from this community. All 
the household cares and duties of the 
school are organized under the depart- 
ment of househoid economics so that the 
tare of kitchen, dining room, laundry, 
and the living rooms is left largely to 
the Women students under the direction 
ofa competent matron, 

One of the things of special appeal is 
this: The pastor who came to the com- 
Wwunity in the early days has remained 
throughout the years, preaching and 
leaching, building and farming. The 
Christian spirit of respeet and reverence 
lor Work, for knowledge, and for duty is 
‘trong in the school and equally strong 
Mm the community, Ilere can be seen, 
then, atypical rural community—satisfied 
fountry homes, and a country school and 
t Country church, each doing its share in 
helping the people to love the soil and 
make the most of themselves, 

Inspired young men and women who 
have the real vision of country life needs 
nf find Opportunities in every part of 

country to do the work that these 
Ploheers have done so successfully in a 
POOr Western pioneer district. 
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Separate Classes for Boys and 
Girls 


That in some school subjects the needs 
of girls are different from those of boys 
is given practical recognition in the seg- 
regation of the sexes .in physics and 
chemistry classes in the Marinette (Wis). 
High School. ‘This is the second year of 
such differentiation and Supt, Landgraf 
reports that the results have been very 
satisfactory to all concerned, 

In physics there is a class for hoys who 
are looking forward to attending college 
or an engineering school, These are 
given a strong technical and mathemati. 
cal physics course. Another class is 
made up of girls who do not intend to 


enter any coilege requiring scientific 
training. In this class most of the mathe- 


matics of physics is cut out, also the 
work in compound machines and ad- 
vanced electricity and light. Emphasis 
is placed on the explanation of the com- 
mon physical phenomena occurring about 
us, especially those connected with the 
home, such as ventilation, heating, and 
electric door bells, lights, ete. It is 
much like the old fashioned informa- 
tional physics and less technical anid 
‘*scientific’’ than that of the boys’ class. 
A third class in physics is a mixed class 
of boys and girls and in the nature of its 
work is about half way between the all 
boys’ and the all girls’ classes. 

In chemistry, the boys’ class, which is 
largely made up of young tellows who 
are going te college, 
course, 
lege. The girls’ class is given work 
quite different in character and content. 
A vood deal of household chemistry is 
introduced, such, for instance, as re- 
moval of stains, food adulteration and 
methods for its detection. 

In all the classes the students work in 
groups and cach group is permitted to 
carry on special tests and analyses, 
largely of their own choice, but under 
the supervision and direction of the = in- 
structor, Mr. Weller.—/¢ducalional News 
Pulletin, 





is given a stiff | 
like that of the first year in col- | 


| writer of 


Agricultural ‘Training Courses | 


How teachers who are now employed 
and are required to teach agriculture, but 
who have not taken a course in the sub- 
ject, can acquire the necessary agricul- 
tural traning is set forth in a bulletin 
bearing the above title which was re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The need of this intor- 
mation is evident from the fact that from 
May, igto, to March, 1912, the total muim- 
ber of institutions giving courses in agri- 
culture increased from 863 to 2,575, or at 
the rate of more than 76 each month; 
this increase is almost entirely in high 
schools, and does not take into account 
the vast number of elementary and rural 
schools into which some instruction in 
agriculture has been introduced, Nine- 
teen states now require agriculture to be 
taught in the common schools, 

A valuable feature of this bulletin is a 
suggested reading course in agriculture 
based on farmer’s bulletins. All who 
have to do with agricultural education 
should secure a copy, which may be had 
on application to the U.S. Department oi 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stat- 
ions, Washington, D. C. 


We want our boys and girls trained to 
see the difference between right and 
wrong—to care for the right and to hate 
the wrong. We want our boys and girls 
trained in the spirit of courage, of hero- 
ism, so trained that they will be willing 
to suffer tor their country, suffer in 
their homes for father and mother, suffer 
in the State and nation, in reputation, in 
cash, in physical conditions, and in 


‘property, if need be, that they may stand 


for honor, integrity, uprightness. In 
other words, we want heroism, which 1s 


only another way of saying self-sacrifice, | 


trained to consider the 
others 
trained to 


We want them 
interest and well-being of 
their side. We want them 





Gold and Silver Medals for Best 
Essays on Earth Roads 


The Director of the Office of Public 
Roads of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Logan Waller Page, has 
announced that the time in which chil- 
dren may submit essays on the repair 
and maintenance of earth roads, in coim- 
petition for the gold medal and the two 


ilver medals, has been extended to 
March 2, 19/4. 
The conditions for the essay contest 


are as follows: 

1. The Subject of the cssay will be the 
Repair and Keeping Up of Earth Roads. 

2. It is open only to children from ten 
to fifteen vears, inclusive, who are ac- 
tually living on farms and are actually 
attending some school, 

3. The essay should not be more than 
eight hundred words in length, in the 
handwriting of the child, and should be 
written on only one side of the paper. 

4. In the upper left land corner of the 
first page should appear the following 
statement: Kssay on HKarth Roads by 
(name of child; age of child; actual re- 
sidence of child; school attended by 
child.) 

5. Children wishing to enter this con- 
test may ask the advice of their parents, 
teachers, neighbors, highway commis- 
sioners, and other people, and read books 
or magazines giving information about 
the subject. They must not give the in- 
formation they gain in this way in the 
exact words of an adult or the author ot 
a book. They must express the ideas in 
their own language, 
expected to use technical terms and any 
words that make the meaning clear will 
he acceptable. 

6. The essays will be rated by an im- 
partial committee according to the un- 
derstanding of the subjeet shown by the 
child and according to the penmanship, 
Knglisit and spelling. The writer of the 
best essay will receive a gold medal; the 
the next best essay, a silver 
medal; and the writer of the third best 
esasy, i silver medal. 

7. All should be plainly ad- 
dressed, in an envelope stamped with a 
two-cent stamp, to: Committee on Chil- 


essasys 


| dren's Road Kssay Contest, Office of Pub- 


lic Roads, U.S. Departwment of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and should be 
mailed to reach that office not later tian 
g A. M. on Monday, Mareh 2, 1914. 

8. Children who have already submitted 
essays in that contest which was origi- 
nally announced to close October. 15th, 
mav if they wish, submita second essay. 


Dramatization 
One of the 
is the increased 


benefits of 
interest aroused in the 
study of the selection; therefore the 
dramatization of a scene should follow 
the study of the scene and should not 
he postponed until the 

been dimmed by the intensive study of 
other scenes. Besides giving pleasure 
and thus furnishing motive for the in- 
tensive study of the reading lesson, 
dramatization should aid the pupil to 
see the pictures presented more clearly ; 
impove his emotional life; make clear 
the ideal presented in the story in re- 
lation to his own life; cultvate the 
power of discrimination between yood 
and bad literature; increase his love for 


|} good literature; increase his self-re- 
liance; tend to socialize him through 





his feeling of responsibilty for the suc- 
cess of the whole, and the necessity for 
obscuring himself for the success of the 
whole; improve the speaking voice; give 
practice im correct forms of oral expres- 
sion and perhaps most important of all, 
develop the initiative.—/.vchange. 


The best schools of today do not ex- 
pect the same quantity and quality of 
work from each child. There is a_ best 
for each child, and these schools work 
to have the child do lis best, irrespective 


| of others. 


by | 


look beyond their own things and on | ) 
| part of the regular course in physical 


the things of others. We want them 
trained, in other words, in the spirit of 
love that suffers long and is kind, that 
vaunteth not and is not puffed up, that 
beareth all things, that endureth all 


things, that suffereth all things. — Zy- 
man Abbolt. 





Swimming has been added to the curric- 
ulum of the Chicago public schools as a 


training.  Lessous are to be given in the 
school natatoriums, Male instructors will 
be furnished for boys and women teach- 
ers will instruct girls. Pupils with erup- 
tions of the skin will not be permitted to 
use the pools, 








They will not be | 


dramatization | 


vividness has | 





| Labor Comittee, 
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Child Labor Day 


The National Child Labor Committee 
is asking that school principals shall 
bring the subject of child labor before 
their schools on Monday, January 26th. 
The Committee is glad to send facts anil 
suggestions for chapel talks to all who 
Wish to observe Child Labor Day, and « 
card addressed to the National Children 
105 Kast 22d Street, 
New York, will bring you a Child Labor 
Day pamphlet. 

The Committee is asking this special 
cooperation of schools for several reasons. 
Of course educators are active allies in 
the fight against child labor, but they 
do not always remember the part the 
teacher in the schoolroom plays in in- 
fluencing the child to remain in school 
when various forees are drawing him 
away to go to work. Of this, Child 
Labor Day may well be a reminder to 
the teachers. The Day gives an oppor- 
tunity to set betore the children them- 
selves quite definitely and concretely the 
future they will face if they yield to the 
desire for independence or the ambition 
to be up and doing which beckons them 
into industry too soon. The sober fact 
that all the girls and nine-tenths of the 
boys who leave school to go to work un- 
der 16 years will enter low grade ocecu- 
pations with an average wage for all em- 
ployees of less than ten dollars a week, 
should be brought home to all school 
children above twelve years of age. Vor 
those other children who are so situated 
that as a matter of course they will re- 
main in school until they are sixteen 
years or older, it is well worth while 
hear of the children who are at work. 


lo 


Physical Training 


Attention must be given to exercises 
for the pupils that may be conducive to 
health and vigor of body, as well as 


mind, and to tie ventilation and temper- 
ature of schoolrooms, 

The modern school is coming to be 
held responsible for the bodies as well 
as the mimis of the pupil. The increas- 
ingly artificial life we lead, the passing 
away of outdoor chores and labors, is 
tending to make the race thin, nervous 
and weak, In self qreservation it is be- 
coming necessary to teach breathing and 
exercising artificially in the schools. 

If there be no mental overcrowding 3; il 
proper attention be viven to heating, 
lighting, ventilation and physical cul- 
ture; if the pupil be impressed with the 
value of fresh air and sunshine, and lis 
iove of nalure and the things out ot 
doors inereased, much will be 
toward making possible the sound 
sique so desirable, 

sy all imeans support 


dom 


ply- 


and encourage 


and bless the teacher who has the life 
and the ambition to take an interest in 
the outdoor sports of the school, Rol 


licking, vigorous play out in the open 
air is by far the best of Make 
all exercise as much like play as possible. 

There is a crying need for better ven- 
tilation in schoolrooms. ‘Teachers must 
realize that itis their duty to see tit 
the air of their schoolrooms does not be- 


exercise, 


come vitiated, Children blest with 
frésh air to breathe are yaining that 
priceless boon, a natural resisting 


power.—Naymond Cree in Weslern Jour- 
nal of education, 


The teacher is a servant, and in the 
classical days of Rome he was a slave, 
But in every true and real sense he is a 
mmaster, such he was called in the 
days when learning was equivalent to 
refinement, and the men of high ideals 
becaine men of influence in the com- 
munity. All other professions, even the 
oldest, are new when compared to that 
of the teacher. Ile was at the beginning 
of civilization and helped to bring it. 
And it is not much of a prophecy, but a 


us 


fact based on what is forever true atid 
necessary and genuine in human lite, 


that the teacher will be the moral power 


and the guide of men, in the last of 
days, when the protessions may lapse 
into mere trades and when the culture 


they represent and now reserve for them- 
selves, for one reason or another, will 
have become public property, and they 
have tried, all of them, to take his 
place and assume his prestige.—Aaddi 
Louis Grossman, 
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Memory Gems for January 


selle Douglass, Nebraska) 


(Sent by F. 
Kirst Week— 
There are loyal hearts, 

brave, 


there are spirit 


There are souls that are pure and true ; 
Then give to the world the best that you 


liave, 


And the best will come back to you. 


Second Week— 
Vhenever a task is set for you, 
Don’t idly sit and view it, 
Nor be content to wisi it done 
Begin at onee and do it. 


Third Week 


Fortune has no prizes for him who is 
ever late 
Good luck attends not on the steps of 


those who hesitate. 


Fourth Week 
You ask who is my hero? 
He lias no speetal mame, 
For each one who does lis duty 
A hero’s nanie may claim, 


President’s January Letter 
Dear Help-One-Anothers: 
Ever since I read about that cosy little 


kitchen in our Ohio letter [I have been 
wondering how many of you have a 
‘‘kitchenette?’?  Isn’t it) a delight to 


Visit the dainty, sanitary, convenient, 
up-to-date cooking room 
schools? And how it make ous 
fairly ache to be able to take it all up to 
some little out-of-the-way rural school 
we know of, where it would immediately 


send both weary little school-ma’am and 


does 


lonely litthe pupiis into the seventh 
heaven of bliss! But never you mind, 
Molly Wayback. Just remember what 
the story of the little red schoolhouse 


has been in the history of our country, 

‘Lives of preat men all remind us’’ 
that it was in the little country school- 
house that some of our greatest men and 
women learned the secret of success, the 
grand Lesson of Life, how to ‘* make our 
lives sublime,”’ 

Just comfort yourself with that thouglt, 
when you open your Normal Instructor 
and find those photos of city cooking- 
class rooms,—and then look at your tiny 
corner with its packing-box cupboard, 
cheap tins, and few utensils. You can 
sfart your pupils, at least; and they can 


supplement their schoolroom work on 
the big cooking range at home. And, 
let me whisper it to you, I’d_ rather 


have one of your girls’ putapkin pies or 
rich loaves of brown bread than many ot 


the city schools’ dishes. The city 
teacher can suggest more in the line of 
soups, and economical stews (and, by 


the way, if I were you I'd write to one 
of those teachers for such recipes) ; but 
you have the country garden to balance 
things. And you have a splendid chance 


| 


of the big eity | 









| cach girl 


| Cooks). 


itor some time taking upon 











HB) Q( 
— 





Most of the girls (who are from 
eleven to fourteen years old) have been 


the preparation of certain home meals, 
especially Saturday dinners and Sunday 
suppers. This dinner is chosen that the 
girls may take up ‘‘botled dinners,’’ 


baking all sorts of pies, frving dough- 
nuts, ete, Suppers give them a chance 
to work in salads, sandwiches, ete., 


learned at school, 


Benware’s most convenient day 
for shopping, calling or the Sewing 
Cirele, is Thursday, So Minnie gets the 
ineals that day. She lives quite near the 
schoolhouse and so goes home to dinner, 
Which is at noon, Though this is a 
chool day, a litthe plauning makes it 
quite possible, 
dinner is started when Minnie gets home 
Wednesday at 4 The potatoes 
(for creamed potatoes tor breakfast) are 
boiled at suppertime., Alter supper 


Mrs. 


o'clock, 





| 


soup and cereal (for breakfast) are put 
into the home-made tireless cooker, And, 
hy the way, the teacher takes two pood 
housekeeping magazines for herself and 


} school, and has several little cook books, 


They found in one magazine directions 
for making a fireless cooker and the boys 
nade one tor each home. 

There is time betore school for a little 
preparation for dinner and to sect the table. 
And the teacher allows the home cooks 
to leave on their ‘‘days home’? at 
11:45. 

The of living, home economics, 
eic., are talked over as) they and 
he pupils write Iatday ‘papers’? on the 
subjects, Hints and helps are culled trom 
magazines that the boys and girls find at 
home also, Both read those columns in 
the household journals, 


al 


cost 
COL rk, 


The soup for Thursday's 


has been working hard, both at 


home and at school, to prepare herself 
| for this ‘‘examination.’’ When the 
Kighth Grade graduates, they all mean 
to be, not A, B.'s, but C. C.’s (Capable 


themselves 


3. Miss Elizabeth S. Cavanagh, 


Massachusetts coast for a vacation the 


coming summer, 
Club Letters 
A Cozy Little Kitchen 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
one-roomed rural school. 
ner of the room = curtained 


small table, and an 
(viven tous). 


and have 





the | 
‘money we receive will be spent fora one- | 


The Loys join in the work and often | 


camp out, putting their classwork in prac- 
tice, They have helped in) chureh = sup- 
pers, at pienies, ete. They found, I 
think in ‘‘Outing,’’ directions for out-of- 
door ovens, and made one tor baking 
beans, ete., at school, which does splen- 
did service. So, you see, even a ‘‘one- 
roomed’? little rural school, where a 
trained teacher and 
utterly impossible, can do somelhing. 
Won’t you who are trying such experi- 
ments send us some hints and helps from 
your own experience? Short, practical 
letters, telling what has been actually ac- 


| complished,—not just planned, 


to gather old-time recipes, and to watel: | 
the mothers and grandmotiiers cook such | 
dishes, and that is more than miost city | 


girls can do, 


A school near where I am at present is | 


to give a dinner tomorrow, Everything 
in the courses has been, or is to be, pre- 
pared by the fair hands of the little 


not to give evena hintora touch, Their 
part is to eat and—so the cooking-class 
is iondly and confidently hoping—to 
praise. To be sure, three of them must 
do more than eat, They are the judges, 
notable housewives and cooks, who are 
to award the prize to the best cook. 
And that will not be an easy task, for 


| 


cooks themselves, and the big folks are | 





Cordially your friend, 
JUAN HALIFAX. 


Club Exchange 
1. Mrs. Iva Wright, Berrien Center, 
Mich., has pupils in the fourth, sixth 
and eighth grades who would like to ex- 
change postcards (views) with other pupils 
in the southern and western sections. 
2. Asmy pupils and I are making a 


| collection of natural products from each 


state, we would like to exchange prod- 
ucts with the following states: Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Mayland, Delaware, 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Carolina, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Nevada. Address: Miss Grace Davis, 
Bloomington, Neb. 





This Club is open to all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found helpful in school 


There is no fee. 
Try not to exceed 200 words 


work. 
space is limited. 


Every manuscript will be paid for in’ cash, 


Letters must be short as 
Address all material relating to this department 


to the president of the Help-One-Anothers, Mrs, J&AN ILALIFAX, ALSTEAD, N, HL, 


‘a how to wear. 
South! 


a special room are | 


cupboard, There are two windows in 
and these and the cupboard are 
dainty by white curtains. 
has been nothing as the pupils 
eagerly brought the things. 


We have canned, preserved and mide 
These articles, with anything el-e 
lo 


jelly. 


the children can bring, we are going 


put oon sale this Saturday evening ina 
grocery store in our town, The pupils 
will be elerks for the evening. The 


burner oil stove and some necessary pans, 
ete, Then we expect to bake and take 
orders for articles of food before we male 
them. 

A part of most every Friday afternoon 
is viven to the girls for the work. I put 
agricultural problems and puzzles on the 
board for the boys at this time, 


We receive commendation and ready 


help trom the patrons constantly.—J. Y., | 


Olio, 

[That is right and sensible. You are 
proving that even a little ‘*one-roomed”? 
rural school can make a start in the line 
of useful domestic science. Loam sure 


others will want oa dittle Steorner’’ in 
kitchens, too!—PRESIDEN’. | 

An Arithmetic Credit Board 
Dear Help-One-Anothers : 

Kivery day, before beginning — the 
written work in arithmetic, I place on 
the board an example which I call a 
Credit. All the children work this on a 


half sheet of paper. 
ish, it is placed on the right hand side 
of the desk and the right hand is raised. 
I go around the room collecting all ex- 
amples with the correct answer. I always 
make a time limit and sometimes a child 
who works very rapidly has a chance to 
try again before time is called. 


Every child who gets the correct answer | 
gets amark to lis credit on the board | 


' which I use exclusively as an Aritimetic 


| Credit Board. 


| highest, next, ete. 


At the end of the month 
the child’s name with the largest number 
of Credits is placed first and the next 
This serves not only 
as an incentive for good work but in- 
creases the speed and accuracy of the pu- 


| pils, and the teacher is enabled to have 


the children put their best work on any 
example that she wishes to emphasize, 


| HELEN M. LEK, Virginia. 


Half a Dozen Devices 
Dear Help-One-Anotiiers :— 

To stimulate the work in spelling I 
made wee bows of gay colored ribbon and 
sewed them on simall safety-pins. When 
the pupils were perfect, they were given 
Another year in the same 
school, I substituted celluloid 
pins, each class having a different flower. 

For review spelling al) mispelled words 
were written on slips and put into a box, 
resembling a mail box. Every so often 
we had a lesson from these words. 

To gain time for preparatory work, I 
cut as many cards as pupils. On each 
card I wrote some task such as ‘Dust or- 
gan,’’ ‘‘Ring bell,’’? Sweep steps,’’ ‘‘ Pass 
basket,’’ etc. Mondays the pupils drew 
these cards, and did that task for the 
week. 


17 | 
Graves Ave, Guilford, Conn,, wishes to 
correspond with other teachers interested 
inaplan of renting a cottage on the 
>| Under this I spaced it fer each month, 


J must tell you about our kitchen in a) 
We have a cor- 
a 
old coal-oil stove 
The shelves formerly used 
for the girls’ lunch boxes answer for our 
it 
made 
The expense 
have 


As soon as they fin- | 


button 


An idea I found very helpful in attend. 
ance was this: [ painted a pretty design 
across a sheet of white Bristol hoard, 
weaving in ‘‘Attendance’’ in gold letters, 


To the Jeft I wrote the pupils’ names, 

When they had perfect attendance for , 

week they received a silver star and for 
;¢ach month a gold one. 

To impress definitions in geography we 
| illustrated each definition  witit crayons, 
We often went fishing in arithmetic. 
'T made fish from colored Bristol hoard, 

writing the tables on them. 1) would 
liold one before the class and the first to 
answer received the fish. The one who 
had the most was the best fisherman,—p, 
KE. E., Michigan. 


From the Texas Oil-Fields 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

Our school is situated in the East Texas 
oil district. The children have the  op- 
portunity of studying the different kinds 
of oil in their crude state. The machin. 
ery necessary to drill these wells is, in 
every parlicular, very interesting to the 
children, especially to the little boys, 

Last year we had the pupils write com. 
positions on ‘Oil Production.’’ — These 
were the means of making them observe 
closely the oil wells, pipe lines, machin. 
ery and other things. It was really 
astonishing to hear all the things they 
knew about the oil industry. Some 
of these compositions were so fine that 
we sent them to our local papers. for 
publication. 

Some of the finest dray horses in Texas 
| are tound in the oil fields, for the tools 
land implements are very heavy and te 
| quire good teams to move them, 

We also have a large sawmill west of 
our town and it requires several hundred 
men torun it. Kast Texas is really fa 
mous for its big lumber companies and a 
number of men have made large fortunes 
within the last fifteen years.—B. Y,, 

| ‘Texas, 


Interest in Spelling 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 

At the beginning of the study period 
in spelling I pronounce the words; eacl 
pupil writes (on seratch paper) as I pro 
nounce, The words are then spelled, alter 
which each pupil corrects the word or 
words misspelled and finds the meaning 
of those which are unfamiliar to bin. 
During the recitation period [ call om 
| different members of the class to dictate 
sentences, using from memory a word of 
words given in the lesson, The pupil 
viving the senience rises, gives the set 
tence distinctly, then he and all of tle 
members of the class write his origin! 
sentence, being caretul of punctuation 
and capitalization as well as_ spelling. 
Different members of the class are calle! 
upon until all of the words in the Jess 
have been given in sentences and writtel 
by the class. The sentences are then real 
and words spelicd.—M. H., Wisconsitt. 


Tests for Observation and Memory 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Perhaps you will like to hear abot 
our tests for observation and memory. 
The materials used are red, brown, blue, 
‘green, yellow aud black ribbons; cap 
and balls to mateh. 

Call six children and puta cap on eacll. 
| Children in seats close their eye 
Teacher changes caps and calls upon chill 
to replace them as they were at fir 
Children close their eyes again. Teachet 
changes caps and also the children al 
asks a child to place them as they ots 
nally were. Give each child a_ ball ” 
match his cap and place a ribbon of the 
same color on his right shoulder. Ci 
dren observe closely and then close - 
eyes. Teacher changes position of chl* 
jdren, caps and ribbons and calls.upol? 
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Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








child to replace them in their original 
order. Children close their eyes. Change 
caps, place ribbons on left) shoulders, 
change balls from) deft to right hand or 
vice versa, then call upon child to replace 
them.— DORA M. Brats, Olio. 


‘To Awaken Interest 


Dear Help-One- \nothers :— 

| have the pupils in the class prepare 
questions while they are studying the les- 
son under preparation, When reeitation 
takes place TP call upon one of the pupils 
toask a question about the Jesson from 
anybody in the class whom he may 
choose. The pupil called upon responds 
and if the question is correctly answered 
hy him, he asks the next question. This 
is continued until the pupils have asked 
all the questions they can think of, then 
if anything has been overlooked, the 
teacher calls attention to it. In this way 
one pupil tries to exceed the other, both 
in asking questions and in answering 
the questions asked. 

Of course when a pupil asks a ques- 
tion he must be able to answer it him- 
swlf; for if no one ean be found in the 
class that is able to answer the question 
he has asked, the duty of answering falls 
back on the one who-has 
question, 

| find that this plan arouses great in- 
terest in the study of any brancit in the 
school work, The larger the class of 
course the greater will be the interest 
awakened.,—FF. J. W., Oltio. 

[Payment will be made when the rest 
of the address is sent. Only the initials 
were given in the letter.—-PRESIDEN'. | 
The Association of Rural 


‘Teachers 


IHinois 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In Illinois, we have had, for three 
years, an association of country teachers 
numbering several lhundred members. 
This association stands jor all that is 
truly uplifting in country life. It urges 
thatevery country teacher become a social 
leader in the community ; that she sheuld, 
by vitalizing and enriching the course of 
study, make it touch the life of the coun- 
try child; that she should, by means of 
patrons’ meetings, school entertainments, 
girls’ and beys’ clubs, ete., make the 
school the social center of the commin- 
nity; that her influence should be felt in 
lilting the community to a higher plane 
of living ; that she should be trained for 
this leadership, and also that the Normal 
schools should provide this sort of train- 
lng for rural teachers. 

An important meeting of this associa- 
lion was held at the State Normal Univer- 
sity last July. Many prominent speakers 
addressed the teachers, and the whole 
fone of the meeting made for a fuller 
and richer country life. 








NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 





When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the 
relief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by over- 
work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 











asked the | 


This means, fellow teachers, that we 
in the country have a broader field in 
which to work than we have ever dreamed 
ot before, It means that we must enrich 
our own lives; that we must awaken toa 
full comprehension of our duties 
teachers and the significance of the leader- 
ship idea. —M. K. T., Illinois. 


: A New Sand-Table Idea 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

My school is ina high valley between 
the Sierra Blanea and Greenhorn moun- 
tains. LT have seven American and thir- 
teen Mexican pupils. 

The children constructed a canyon on 
our table and placed an Indian camp in 
it. 


as 


The canyon we copied, had an eagle's nest 
on one of the cliffs. One of the boys 
found a small bird’s nest to represent it. 

When we were studying plants and 
trees, the children gathered great quan- 
tities of prettily colored leaves, pressed 
them, and now we are making curtains 
that will have those leaves for borders.— 
C. Rosk, Colorado. 


Entertainment Helps 


Dear Help-One- Anothers :— 

I have used the pantomiimes in ‘‘Popu- 
lar Recitations and How to Recite Them’? 
and find that they are very popular. I 


astage might help others, In the ‘* Dast 
Rose of Summer’? we had strings of pink 
roses draped on a dark green paper imus- 
lin curtain hung on a wire, stretched 
across rear of stage, (Ina Japanese mo- 
tion song of last year’s number, we had 
the same curtain with large lanterns 
pinned on through string and curtain.) 
In the darkey pantomimes we used small 
logs with holes bored in them and brush 
stuck in. On this) brush we scattered 
cotton batting for cotton blossoms. The 
same curtain hid the rest of the stage. 
It also inakes actors ‘‘stand out!’ promi- 
nentiy. It is easily drawn back or un- 
fastened at one end and hidden behind 
screen, 

In November Primary Plans I saw a 
little pledge to the flag. The one I use 
is: 

‘*T pledge allegiance (raise right hand, 
palm down, to eyes) to my flag (point to 
flay and retain hand till end) and to the 














republic for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all’? (drop hiand). We then sing a verse 
of “Star Spangled Banner,’? 


The stones used for the canyon were | 
gathered during our walks over the hills, | 





thought perhaps my method of arranging | 
| opening in one of the panels of 
| side door of three-eighths of an inch, 





Here is a little verse once learned by | 


my older sister when five years old and 
recited with a doll :— 

Little Miss Rose all dressed in brown, 
She’s the belle of Playroom ‘Town ; 
High-heeled shoes and a Roman sash, 


| She’s the doll to cut the dash. 





entertainment 
Can any- 


I once used this at an 
but am told it is not all of it. 
one supply the rest? 


I’m going to write to papa 
And see how glad he'll be 
To get this little letter 
All written down by me. 


I'll tell him about my dolly 
Who sleeps upon the floor, 

Oh please, then, do not wake her, 
And please don’t slam the door. 


IT used it as a song, but have never 
heard of any more of it.—M. 1. M., New 
York. 

An Arithmetic Game 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This game may be used with two, 
three or more rows at the same time. 
Have the same number of children in 
each row. Place well up on the black- 
hoard in front of each row, a number, as 
27, and name a multiplier, 3 for instance ; 
count, ‘fOne, two, three,—go! The front 
seat children step to the board and multi- 
ply the 27 by 3. When the first seat 
child reaches his seat, the second runs 
forward and multiplies the result by the 
same multiplier, provided the first answer 
is correct, if not he must correct it be- 
fore continuing his work, The row com- 
pleting first the proper number of multi- 
plications and of course with no error on 


| time the game is played it is well to let 
| the rear seat children go first, so that the 
| longer process may not always come to 
| the same pupils. In order to make the 
game more entirely the children’s, guards 


may be appointed from amone the 
stronger pupils, one for each row, to 
stand at the board and see that no imis- 


takes pass uncorrected. ‘This same game 
may be used for any of the Tundamental 
processes.—J. C., California. 


An Out-of-the-Ordinary Game 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

One winter when there seemed to be an 
unusual number of disagreeable days 
when the children could not play out of 
doors and they had grown weary of the 
usual indoor games I prepared a game 
which, though it can only be used sue- 
cessfully under favorable conditions, is 
a source of unending delight to both 
large and small, I selected a day when 
it was extremely cold, but the sun shone 


brightly. There was a small porch in 
front of the door, and the vestibule was 


six feet wide and twelve feet long with 
a door at each end of the vestibule enter- 
ing the alcoves where the pupils hung 
up their caps and hats and where they 
found shelves for their lunch boxes, 1 
requested the large boys to tack heavy 
paper over the three transoms so as to 
make the vestibule as dark as possible, 
while with a brace and bit T made an 
the out- 


Next the pupils were divided into two 
equal groups. One group were to put on 
their wraps and po outdoors and aarch 
by the front door and over the porch in 
single file, each to pause a moment in 
frontof the door, turn about and face it, 
then pass on, The other group were to 
stand in the vestibule and face the white 
wall opposite the outside door, When 
the first pupil made his appearance on 
the porch in front of the door those in 
the vestibule were delighted to see his 
portrait on the wall with the features so 
well defined that they at once shouted 
his name. When all outside had passed 
by, and each in turn had his or her por- 
trait exhibited for the pleasure of those 
inside, the groups exchanged places. 
This afforded amusement for many days. 
When visitors came and I went to the 
door in answer to their knock I could 
see who it was before opening the door. 
Of course there being no lens in the 
opening the portraits were upside down, 
but that made it all the more amusing 
to the children. If you do not have a 


' suitableivestibule, any room may be dark- 


i} ened and the blank side of a 


large 
hung up to receive the pictures. 
I,, SHAWVHR, Ohio. 


miuap 
JOHN 


“On Time” Cards and Othet Ideas 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

To prevent tardiness I use ‘fon time 
ecards. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday mornings I give a card to 
each pupil who on time. Friday 
morning these ‘fon time’’ cards are re- 
turned to me and each child having four 
receives a pretty little picture card. | 

At the end of the term a reward is to 
be viven to the child who has the great- 
est number of Friday cards. Since I 
have adopted this plan I have not had a 


” 


1s 


| single case of tardiness, and the parents 


| 
| 
| 





' to have the 


tell me there is weeping and wailing if 
a child is kept out of school a day. | 

I have a set of multiplication and 
division cards, each card containing two 
problems; for instance, on one side is 
printed 3x4 and on the other 12+4. Thus 
the first number on either side answered 
the problem on the opposite side. My 
third year pupils are allowed to sit out- 
side the room and play games with these 
cards twenty minutes every day. They 
have soon learned the multiplication 
table without any conscious effort. 

The fourth or fifth grade pupil who has | 
the best lessons during the day is per- 
mitted to entertain the little ones after 
the afternoon recess. 

The children work hard for this privi- 
lege, and it is a relief to the tired teacher 
restless Jitthe ones off her 
hands during this period, to say nothing 
of the discipline to the child taking them 


the board, wins, The second or third | in charge.—M. H. B., Louisiana, | 














ERE is an eloquent. ex- 


tract from a composition 


on the teeth by a little school 
boy in Candor, N. Y., sent 
to us by one of the thousands 


of teachers who havebeen dis- 


tributing the trial tubes of 


Ribbon Dental 


a. 
Cream and 


Pledge Cards reminding their 


pupils of the 


need 


to vive 


daily care to their teeth, 


‘There is a real thought and 


a real effort behind these 
lines. If you have found 
satisfaction in teaching the 
practical every day lesson 
of “Good ‘Veeth — Good 
Health” you may increase 


the results of your work by 


having your scholars 


WwW 


essays on this subject. 


rite 


Our own efforts, reflected in 


the homely words of this boy, 


are at your call this season as 


last. 


—The trial 


tubes 


of 


the 


pleasant tasting Ribbon Den- 


tal Cream, and 


the 


Ple 


dyve 


Cards by way of a reminder. 


Please use the coupon printed 


herewith in sending for free 


trial tubes and pledge cards. 


Or you may use the coupon 


from any other 


educational 


journal in which this adver- 


tisement is printed. 


Our “Oral Ilygiene Chart” show- 
ing the healthy and the diseased 


tooth 
Chart 


November 


was 


It 


bsSue. 


is an additional help. 
illustrated 
will be 


Jor ten cents in stamps. 


a“ 


This 
the 


sent 


COLGATE & CO., 


Dept. 7, 


199 Fulton Street 
New York 














































































































COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. 7, 


Please send me 


tubes and pledge cards for 
Number of Scholars 
School. 

Name of ‘Teachet 


P.O. Address 


without 


charge 


199 Fulton St., New York 


trial 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 

























Arithmetic Drill 

Dear Help-One-Anothers: 
The tollowing 1s, [ think, 
in Arithmetic, andove in whichthe pupil 
take no little interest: Sides should be 
chosen; but the pupils may remain 
seated. To facilitate the tallying of each 
side, have the pupil write lis captain’ = 
name at the top of lus slate. When all 


a good drill 


are ready puta sum on the board, prefer- | 
Let | 


ably in multiplication or division. 
the pupils give you their slates as soon 
as they finish and place them in order— 
the first one on the bottom and the last 
one on top. 

When correcting, allow one for the top 
slate, two tor the sccond, three for the 
third, ete. Allow nothing for an incor- 
rect answer, This vives the quick and 
accurate workers their full) credit. —H. 
FERNS, Canada, 


A Magazine Party 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

Kor a literary club a magazine party is 
entertaining. Have little booklets to 
which attach small pink pencils with 
pink ribbon, The following questions 
can be written on the inside pages, with 
room left for an answer, the name of a 
popular magazine : 

1. One hundred years—The Century. 

2. Santa Claus—St. Nicholas, 

3. An ancient minstrel-—Harper’s. 

4. A public place in Rome—Llorum, 


An early New Kngland  settler— 
Puritan, 
6. Veracity— Truth. 


Designer, 
\tiantic. 


7. One who sketches 
S. A large body of water 





g. A dispenser of justice Judge, 
10, A prospect—Outlook., 
11, What we all cling to—Life. a 
12. A planet—World. 
13. A show ground—Arena. 
ig. The new Puritan girl 

Priscilla. 

15. Hash—Review of Reviews. 

16. Done by everyone—World’s Work. 

A popular magazine or book can be 
given as first prize, anda book of conun- 


Modern 





drums as second.—J. HK. S., New York. 


{Your contribution is first rate, and 
we will be glad to welcome you again, 


When recreations are not original I wish 
the teachers would mention where they 


found them. We like ideas adapted 
from mayazines, as well as original ones 
for they are just the thing, so many 


well as for 
vive them 
PRESIDENT. | 


times, for the schoolroom as 
the home, But we want to 
ereditif we use their ideas’ 


Winning the ‘*Bad Boys”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

As -Loam oa teacher in an ungraded 
country school Lam very much interested 
in the Teachers’ Welp-One-Another Club, 
[have found unruly pupils more easily 
controlled through Jove than fear, In 


one school that IT taught I was told 
that LT would have some ‘‘‘awful bad 
hboys.’? So when we met I began to plan 


my work. 

First L wanted to gain the friendship 
and Jove of those ‘bad bovs,’’ as well as 
all the others, knowing that if I only 
had the good will of my pupils they 
would strive to please me and would re- 
spect me, I ‘gave them a lony talk, 
telling them that I would take great in- 
terest in them; that I always felt inter- 
ested in my pupils and desired to see 
them doing well; that I had all conti- 
dence in thems; that I would treat them 
nicely, and I wanted them to treat me 
the same; to remember the Golden Rule: 
‘*Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,’’ 

I began by being very watchful, but 
treating all nicely in every way, occas- 
ionally giving a good talk, I told them 
we must make our schoolroom represent 
a beehive. We must be workers, 

I had boys of all ages from tiny tots to 
those eighteen years old, The larger 
boys were the ones that bore the bad 
name, : 

Very soon I found that I had accom- 
plished what I was at work for—the love 
and good will of my pupils. I could see 
that they were trying to please me. I 
told them I had a nice pleasant school. | 
I gave them all the encouragement | | 
could, | 

Once when some few of them became | 
careless about their study, and began to | 
whisper, I told them I wanted to know | 
if they were not willing to control them- | 
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Splendid Books for Little Money 


The following books, among the best of recent fiction, published at from $1.00 to $1.50 a copy, can now | 
obtained at the popular price of 45¢ per copy, pestage 1c extra. 
This is a splendid opportunity to procure choice books for your own or the school library 


Formerly sold at $1.00 to $1.50 per copy 
Our price 45c plus 12c for mailing 





Abner Daniel—Will N. Harben 

Abraham Lincoln, Boy and Man—Morgan 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle 

Affair of Dishonor, An—Wm. DeMorgan 

Alice of Old Vincennes—M. Thompson 

Angel of Forgiveness, The—Rosa N. Carey 

Angel of Pain, The-—-K. F. Benson 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Wilson 

At the Foot of the Rainbow—Gene Strat- 
ton Porter 

Audrey—Mary Johnston 

Awakening of Helena Richie—M. Deland 

Bar-20 Days—C. I. Mulford 

Barriers Burned Away—K. P. Roe 

Barrier, The—Rex Beach 

Ben-Hur—Lew Wallace. 

Best Man, The—Ifarold McGrath 

Beverly of Graustark —G. B. McCutcheon 

Blazed Trail, The —Stewart I. White 

Blennerhasset—Charles F. Pidgin 

Blue Flower, The—Henry Van Dyke 

Bob Hampton of Placer—Randall Parrish 

Bolted Door, The—George Gibbs 

Bought and Paid For—Arthur Hornblow 

Bow of Orange Ribbon, The— A. I. Barr 

Brewster’s Millions—CGeo. B. McCutcheon 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack London 

Call of the Blood, The—Robert Hichens 


| Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens 

| Gay Lord Waring, The—H. ‘Townley 

Gentleman from Indiana, The—Tarkington 

Gertrude Elliot’s Crucible—Mrs. George 
Sheldon Downs 

Girl from His Town, The—Marie VanVorst 

Girl of the Golden West, The—D. Belasco 

Girl of the Limberlost—Gene Stratton- 
Porter 

Glengarry School Days—Ralph Connor 

Gordon Keith—Thomas Nelson Page 

Goose Girl, The--H. McGrath 

Grain of Dust, The—David G. Phillips 

Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon 

Great God Success, The—D. G. Phillips 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold McGrath 

Half a Chance—I*. S. Isham 

Half a Rogue—Harold McGrath 


| Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates—Mary 


Mapes Dodge 
Hearts and Masks—Harold McGrath 
Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives 
Heart of Jessy Laurie, The—Amceiia Barr 
He Fell in Love with His Wife—H. P. Roe 
Heritage of the Desert, The--Zane Grey 
Hidden Water—Dane Coolidge 
High Hand—Jacques Futrelle 
His Sombre Rivals—-K. P. Roe 
Honorable Peter Sterling, The—P. L. Ford 





Calling of Dan Matthews, The—I!larold 
Bell Wright 
Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—I!amlin | 
Garland 
Cardigan—Robert W. Chambers 
Castaway, The—Hallie Erminie Rives 
Castle Craneycrow—Uco. B. McCutcheon 
Cavalier, The—(Cieo. W. Cable 
Certain Rich Man, A—Wm. Allen White 
Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 
Chippendales, The—Robert Grant 
Chip of the Flying U—B. M. Powers 
Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen 
Circuit Rider, The—Kdward Eeeleston 
Circular Staircase, The—M. R. Rinehart 
Claude Duvall of ’95—I". Hume 
Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Clever Betsy—Clara Louise Burnham 
Common Law, The—Robert W. Chambers | 
Coniston—Winston Churchill | 
Conquest of Canaan, The—B. Tarkington | 
Court of Boyville, The—Stewart k. White | 
Crisis, The—Winston Churchill 
Crossing, The—Winston Churchill 
Danger Mark, The k. W. Chambers 
Darrell of the Blessed Isles—l. Bacheller 
Daughter of a Magnate, The—Spearman 
David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson 
David Harum—ldward N. Wescott 
Day of the Dog, The—G. B. McCutcheon | 
Diamonds Cut Paste—A. and I. Castle | 
Dixie Hart—Will N. Harben 
‘Doc’? Gordon—Mary Wilkins-Freeman 
Doctor, The—Ralph Conror 
Doctor Bryson—Frank H. Spearman 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Major 
D’ri and I—Irving Bacheller 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller 
Eleventh Hour, The—David Potter 
Elusive Isabel—Jacques Futrelle 
Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin 
Excuse Me—Rupert Hughes 
Fair God, The—Lew Wallace 
Faro Nell and her Friends—Alfred Henry | 
Lewis 
Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig 
David Graham Phillips 
Felix—Robt. Hichens 
Fighting Chance, The—R. W. Chambers 
54-40 or Fight—Kmerson Hough 
Firing Line, The—Robert W. Chambers 
For the Freedom of the Sea—C. T. Brady 
For a Maiden Brave—C. C. Hotchkiss 
Foreigners—Ralph Connor 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn—F. H. Smith 
Fortune Hunter--Louis Joseph Vance 
Forrest House—Mary J. Holmes 
Freckles—Gene Stratton-Porter 
Fruit of the Tree—Edith Wharton 
Fruitful Vine, The—Robert Hichens 
Further Adventures of arr Adams 
Sawyer—C. F. Pidgin 
Game, The—Jack London | 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston | 








| House 


/In Connection 


| Maids 


Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—H. Eggleston 
Hound of the Baskervilles, The—Doyle 
of a Thousand Candles, 
Meredith Nicholson 
House on Cherry Street—Amelia Ek. Barr 


fy ou can obtain one of} 

these books free, as a 
reward for each new 
subscription you se- 
cure to either Normal 
Instructor or Primary 
Plans the full fee($1.25 
each) to be sent to us. 


NOPE: By paying We extra yvour subseribers cian 











set either hook offered om pase two of this Jour. 
Hab commection with the publicution desired, 
PPL 








House of the Whispering Pines—Anna K. 
Green 

Hugh Worthington—Mary J. Holmes 

Hungry Heart, The—David G, Phillips 

with the DeWilloughby 
Claim—Frances H. Burnett 

Indifference of Juliet, The—Richmond 

Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson 

Inner Shrine, The—Anonymous 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Michelson 

In the Palace of the King—I*. M. Crawford 

Iron Heel, The—Jack London 

Iron Woman, The—Margaret Deland 

Jane Cable—George B. McCutcheon 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford 

John March, Southerner—Geo. W. Cable 

Katherine’s Sheaves—Mrs. Georgie Shel- 
don Downs 

Keith of the Border—Randall Parrish 

Kingdom of Slender Swords—Hallie Er- 
minie Rives 


| Lady of Quality, A-—-Frances H. Burnett 


Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward 
Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed 
Leavenworth Case, The—Anna K. Green 
Leopard's Spots, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Little Knight of the X Bar B, The—Mary 
K. Maule 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—J. Fox 
Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy 
Lords of High Decision, The—M. Nichol- 
son 
Maid of Old New York, A—Amelia E. Barr 
of Paradise, The—Robert W. 
Chambers 
of Bobby Burnit, The—George 
Randolph Chester : 
Man from Glengarry—Ralph Connor 


Making 


| Mary Midthorne—Geo. Barr McCutcheg, 


Nathan Burke—Mary S. Watts 
| Nedra—George Barr McCutcheon 
Ne’er-Do-Well, The—Rex Beach 
| New Chronicles of Rebecca—K. D. Wiggin 
One Woman, The—Thomas Dixon, Jr, 
Opened Shutters—Clara Louise Burnham 
Opening a Chestnut Burr—E. P. Roe 
Out of the Primitive—Robert Ames Benne 
Pardners—kex Beach 
Passing of the Third Floor Back—Jerone 
kK. Jerome 
Pathfinders of the West —Agnes C. Laut 








The— | 











Penelope’s Irish Experiences—Kate Dow. 
las Wiggin . 
Penelope’s Progress—Kate D. Wiggin 
Port of Missing Men, The—M. Nicholsoy 
Potash and Perlmutter—Montague Cilass 
Price of the Prairie, The—Margaret Hil! 
McCarter 
Prince of India, The—Lew Wallace 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope 
Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston 
‘Prospector, The-—Ralph Connor 
Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. F. Pidgin 
Rebecca or Sunnybrook Farm—Kate J), 
‘iggin 
Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers 
Reconstructed Marriage, A—Ametia Barr 
ae Kenneth Galt, The—Will\, 
arben 
Red Pepper Burns—Grace 5. Richmond 
Red Rock—Thos. Nelson Page 
Red House on Rowan Street—k. Doubleday 
Right Princess, The—Clara L. Burnham 
Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker 
Robert Kimberly—F rank H. Spearman 
Rock of Chickamauga—Gen. Charles King 
Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson 
Round Up, The (From the Play)—dJohin 
Murray and M. M. Miller 
Satan Sanderson—Hallie Erminie Rives 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London 
Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker 
Second Generation, The—D. G. Phillips 
Shepherd of the Hills, The—H. B. Wright 
Shuttle, The—Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Silas Strong—Irving Bacheller 
Silent Barrier, The—Louis Tracy 
Silent Places, The—Stewart FE. White 
Silver Horde, The—Rex Beach 
Six-Cylinder Courtship, A—K. 5. Field 
Sky Pilot—-Ralph Connor 
Social Secretary—David G. Phillips 
Southerners, The--Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Speckled Bird, The—Augusta t.vans Wilson 
Spinner in the Sun, A--Myrtle Reed 
Splendid Hazard, A—Harold McGrath 
Spoilers, The—Kkex Beach 
St. Elmo—Augusta Evans Wilson 
St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson 
Strawberry Acres—Grace S. Richmond 
Story of My Life, The—Helen Keller 
Sweet Clover—Clara Louise Burnham 
Tales of Sherlock Holmes—Conan Doyle 
That Lass 0’ Lowries—Irances H. Burnell 
That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B. Wright 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy— Brat} 
Thurston of Orchard Valley— H. Bindlos 
Tillie, A Mennonite Maid—H. R. Martin 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 
Told by Uncle Remus—Joe] C. Harris. 
Treasure of Heaven, The—Marie Corelli 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine—John Fox, Jt. 
Truxton King—Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
Two Gentlemen of Virginia—Kygleston 
Two Little Savages—E. Thompson Seto! 
Up from Slavery - Booker T. Washington 
Virginian, The—Owen Wister 
Wayfarers, The—Mary Stewart Cutting 
Westerners, The—Stewart Edward White 
What’s-His-Name—Geo. B. McCutcheon 
Whea Knighthood Was in Flower—Majot 
When Patty Went to College—J. Webste! 
Wh:.2 Fang—Jack London 
Winning of Barbara Worth—Harold Bel 
Wright 
Winston of the Prairie—Harold Bindloss 
With Juliet in England—Grace 8. Rid 
mond 
Woman Ventures, A—D. G. Phillips 
Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers 





Nearly 200 additional titles at the same price. 


CATALOGUES 


We publish two book catalogues—one devoted to books suited to school and personal libraries : 
to The Instructor Literature Series and other books published by us. Ask for them. 


the other devoted 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Help-One-Another Club—Continued 














===> 
elves. I took a sheet of paper and wrote 
the following: ‘We, the undersigned 
ise to stop Whispering tor one week,’’ 





prom 


— 


and gave it to them to sign their names, 
| 


which all did. 


Later on I said that I was 


jand ponder on its significance! And now 


| the head of navigation, 


dark clouds made her fear four 


showers 
And cry, ‘‘Tray, 
hhours?’’ 


wears that home of 


: | It grew two dark fore her too sea 
so well | ,.¢ 


Witch weigh from her her home imite 
pee; 

She ran as fast as she could flea 

Away from home toward thee sec, 

And cried allowed, ‘* Help ine! Save me!" 


Ini two the harbor came a lowed 

Of melons, on aye sale boat, toad 

Buy ave tue. Awl thee crew halloed, 

And lowermnge aye boat, they too thee 
shore road, 

Found thee virl, and lead her too thee 
home rowed, —T. C. Virginia. 

“PewKettle”’ 

Dear ILelp-One-Anothers : 

Tam sending vou a game called ‘* Tea- 
kettle,’? which the children enjoy very 
much. Touse it when teaching lomo- 
nyins. One child is chosen to leave tiie 
room Witile the others think of a set ol 
homonvins. The child is then called 
into the room and asks questions which 
the children answer im sentences but in- 
stead of using the homonyms say ‘* lea- 
kettle.’? 

kor example, if the homonyins chosen 


are ‘‘sale’’? and -‘sail,’’ the child may 
ask, ‘'Where were you yesterday?” 
Someone answers, ‘At the teakettle.”’ 


whose answer gives the solu- 
leaves the room. 


The child 
tion to the leader then 
A. U., Minnesota. 


A Travel Club Letter from Washington 
Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

Our school is on the north bank of the 
great Columbia River, sixty miles from 
Portland, Oregon. We are also in the 
heart of the Cascade Mountains, and at 
the foot of Wind Mountain, rco leet 
high, called) beeause the — Lnidians 
claimed it to be the home of the Wind 
god, 

It is interesting consider how the 
river has formed a highway tor all kinds 
of men and in all times. The Indians 
from the prairies of the Columbia River 
plateau came along its banks on their 
horses. The tribes of the iower valley, 
the best developed and strongest of all 
the Western tribes, skilfully paddled 
their canoes on its waters. Only a little 
more than one hundred years ago Lewis 
and Clarke came down its stream.  Tlow 
vrand it is to picture their expedition 


SO 


to 


two lines of steamers yo up tothe Dalles, 
110 miles from 
Portland, Ore., and 200 from the Pacific | 
Ocean, and a busy railroad runs along 
each bank, 

Kvery year the Indians come down 
from the reservation and camp near the 
Government Salmon Hatchery near here. 
After the men at the Hatchery have 
taken the egys or spawn from the sal- 
mon they throw the fish away, and there | 
are also certain kinds of the salmon they | 
throw out. These the Indians take, cut | 


; up and smoke to put up for winter. — I 


pleased with the school we would have a 
tcheon picnic, We consulted their parents and 
they were willing. The parents nearly 
al] came, bringing a nice dinner, All 
jad a good time, I taught there two 
Viggin terms and those ‘bad boys’? gave me 
Jr, scarcely any trouble, In fact the ones 
rnham that bore the worst name gave me no 
ye (rouble but were very true triends.—N, 
Jenner uW., Texas. 
c Sobriquets of Presidents 
ae Pear Hel p-One-Anothers: 
My lristory Classes enjoy Uiesc: 
Feel 1, George Washington, “The, leather 

: of his Country. 
in a John Adams, .‘‘‘The Firm leder- 
— 3° Thomas Jjefferson., “The Writer of 
t Hil the Declaration of Independence, : 

; j. James Madison, ‘*The True Re- 
publican”? ‘ i j 
lope . 5. ie a a Phe Poor ul 

Spotless President. 
6, John Quiney Adams, ‘The Old 
‘dof Man Eloquent.’’ 
ry 7. Andrew Jackson, ‘The Fighting 

‘ President. 

rs §. Martin VanBuren, ‘'The  Shrewd 
ayy Me Statesman. ”? 
Ln pg. Wm, H. Harrison, ‘The Hero of 

“RE Tippecanoe." nm 
‘ond ao. Phe Virst Sccidenmtal 
sleday H. James K. Polk, “The Young 
vham Hickory of the Democracy. 

; 12, Zachary Taylor, ‘‘Old Rough and 
an ; Ready.”? . a 
; King 13. Millard Villanore, “The Second 
fe ne Accidental President.” - 
John If. Franklin VPieree, ‘‘The Yankee 
President.’? 
Rives 13. James Buchanan, ‘The Bachelor | 
President.’’ 
Parker Ib. Abraham Lincoln, ‘*The Father 
ins of Emancipation”? a 
Vrioht 17. Andrew Jolmeon, ** The Independ- 
rnett ent President.’’ 
18. Ulysses SS. Grant, ‘*The Silent 
President.”’ 
te ig. Rutherford B. iayes, She Policy 
President.’?’ 
ield 20, James A. Garfield, ‘*The Teacher | 
President.’? 
ai. Chester A. Arthur, ‘The Tourti 
Brady Accidental President."’ 
Jilson 22. Grover Cleveland, ‘The  Tariff- 
| Reform President. ’’ 
h 23. Benjamin Harrison, ‘‘The Orator 
President.’? 
24. William MekKinley, ‘The Gold 
Standard President.’’ 
nd 25. Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘The Rougi 
i" Rider President,’’ 
7” 26. William H. aft, ‘‘The Legal 
pyle President.’’-—O. A. K., Illinois. 
urnelt A Homonym Rhyme 
rigl Dear Help-One-Anothers: 
iloss Here is a simple homonym rliyine: 
artin Aye little girl went out to play 


n Upon aye lovely summer’s day. 


is The whether tempted her too stray, 

eli Accompanied by her dog, named Tray, 
x, df. Far from her home and friends a weigh. 
wi She staid and plaid for many ours 

Seton In aye would, and picked the flours 


visited the camp of the Indians and was 


| - . . 
lable to buy one of the wonderful baskets 


they make from cedar root and colored 
grasses. I also tasted some camas, a | 
unleavened bread they make from a flour 
obtained by vrinding a bulb, rieh in 
starch, of a plant that grows in the hills. 
Alter tasting it l was very thankful. tor 


That gtew bee sighed the path in bowers, | the white bread of any fathers. 





must go hand-in-hand 


much, 


Saving 


with EARNING if one is to accomplish 


A very decided saving can be made by taking advantage of 
; the Combination Offers which are listed on Pave Three of this 
journal, By availing yourself of these Combination Offers you can procure Normal 


Instructor, Primary Plans, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year’s 


Entertainments, Practical Selections, The Pathfinder, and the Progressive Teacher at 
& very decided saving, provided two or more are ordered at the same time. 
Will need these helps, or many of them, as you proceed with your work. Why not 


You 


save money by making up your orders now for your needs for the year ? 
es 





Reading Good Books 


voted 


the little hooks of the 
y © price is only Five Cents a copy. 
Journal, Give them a trial. 


is the result 
acquired early in life. 
you that you are, to a great extent, responsible for the development of this 
abit or taste on the part of your pupils? No mistake can be made by putting 
Instructor Literature Series into the hands of your pupils. | 
Complete list published elsewhere in 


habit—a_ taste—usually 
Had it occurred to 


of a 


this 


j rut. 


‘remained a favorite throughout the year, 


| them 





| any 


[ visited the Hatchery last week. All 
tie eggs were hatched and the troug!s 
were filled with millions of young sal 
mon about an inch long. They live on 
the egg which hangs from their bellies 
for six to eight weeks, after which they 
are fed on finely-ground corn meal until 
they are old enough to detend themselves 
and know enough to evade their enemies. 
They are then set free in the river, 
Whence they go out into the Pacific 
Ocean. When they return to fresh water 
to spawn they are from three to four feet 


j long and weigh from fifty to seventy-five 


pounds. They return in the fall of the 
vear and provide the Pacifie coast with 
one of its most profitable indiistrics, ean- 
Hing salmon. 

This 1s essentially a fruit raising coun. 


try and Dam proud to say that our county 


Skamania took firsi prize at the great 
Spokane apple show, Peaches alco are 
especially fine and have taken prizes at 


big fairs. There is also a little 
dairying and sheepraising. 
Although this is a new and 
veloped county, the schools are of 
finest. Our own rural is of 


unde- 
the 
the 


school 





latest model with special heating appa. | 


ratus giving fresh air and even tempera- 
ture all over the schoolroom. — The win- 


dows are on one side only,.—A. P., 
i Washington, 
Morning Resolutions 
Dear Helpee yne-Anothers: 
Not lony avo, while casting about for 


some means ol creating a spirit of en- 
deavor among the children under my 
charge, T chanced upon these lines: 
“T Jean my heart against the day, 
To teel its bland caressing, 
And will not let it pass away 
Before it leaves its blessiny.”’ 
The idea came tome of using the lit- 


tle vem as a ‘Sinorning resolution, ’'to he 
repeated just belore beginning the day's 
work, The result was so satistactory that 
search was inade for other short: stanzas 
containing resolutions easily understood, 
and varied enough to meet the needs of 
a large number of pupils, but always 
worthy of every child's best effort. In- 
dividual Was appealed to as 
much as possible, the selection for the 
day being chosen by the pupils, and 
viven in or in daily succession 
sround the The one given above | 


expression 


concert 
rool, 


but the following was also often called | 
for: 
“PI just start forth today 

To try to put some fault of mine away, 
To be a better man 





Than I was when [ started yesterday.’’ 

Among others which the children liked 
to vive were two lines from Holines’s 
“Chambered Nautiius:"’ 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 


One making a collection uf such reso- 
lutions may find it heipful to preserve 
in hooklets made by the children. 

There will be more difficulty than at 
first appears in finding good selections, 
for it is surprising how many poets have 


said so well, ‘‘You should do’’ and 
| ‘*you should be,’? but how few have 
voiced the spirit, ‘‘I will do,’’ or ‘'I 
) will be.’? In imparting character-build- 
ing principles, the ‘‘you’’ must be 
}chanped to ‘1’? in the hearts of ous 


| pupils before we have accomplished any- 


} thing 


worth while. MARGARET M., 


| NELSON, Towa. 


To Prevent ‘Tardiness 
Make the first ten minutes in the morn- 
ing the most interesting part of the day, | 
Promise pnpilsa story ; tell it if possible, 
if not read it. Select short pointed | 
stories, and read only part one morning, 
then all will be anxious to hear the end- 
ing. Ask pupils to bring postal cards il- 


'Justrating different cities or countries, 


| these. 


and have pupils tell something about 
Little people will tell you about 
scenery and places of interest near their 
own homes.—Avndergarten Magazine. — | 
——————_—_—_ | 
least resistance lies in the | 


The line of 





™ New 








Edison 


Phonograph 


Mr. Edison’s Latest Invention 


Now Shipped 


FREE 


An offer introducing The New 


Edisons. 
offer lasts 


Write quick—while this 


s. 
RITH today for our new Edison 
cotalog—that tells you all about 
the wonderful xew model Edi- 


son and our new Edison offer! 





f 





the new 
















A new concealec 
born machine at a 
of alll On ¢ 


price 


the 


vaudeville, dueltsand quartettes, 
yours with the Edtsonin your home, 


‘The Offer: 


| Wewill send you the new model Edison 





within the reach 
y monthly terms if desired, 


waltzes, the two steps, the solos, 


Hlear the 
latest song 
hits, laugh 
al funniest 
minstrel 
Shou s; hear 
the grand 
old church 
hymns, the 
mazest&: 
chortrs, the 
pealing o1 
gans, the 
Splendid op- 
eras, the 
crashing 
brass bands, 
COMM 


All wiil be 





Phonograph and your choice of all the brand 


, new records on an absolutely free loan. 


Kutertain your family and friends, 


Then 


when you are through with the outfit, you may 


send it back at our expense, 


REMEMBER, not a penny down—no deposit— 


no guarantee 


no C.O. D, to us—no obligations to 


buy—a full free tricl in your own home—direct 


from u 


direct to you, 


Returnable at our ex- 


pense or payable (if you want to keep it) at the 
rock-bottom price direct from us, 


The Reason: 


We are tremendous! 
proud of this magnifi- 
cent new instrument, 


When you get it in your town we know everybody 
will say that nothing like it has ever been heard—so 
we are pretty sure that at least some one, if not you, 
then somebody else, will want to buy one of these 
new atyle Edisons, especially as they are being offer ed 
now at the most astound ing rock-bottom price and on 
casy terms as low as a few dollars a month, 


Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free 


Your name and address on a postal or in a Jetter 


(or just the coupon) is enough. 
in asking for the catalog. 


this offer lasts. 


Get this offer 
Fill out the coupon now 


No ob vations 
while 
today. 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3261 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Office 
aaa 


_ 


, 







Gentlemen:— Vieas« 
alog and full particular 


Nanx 


355 Vortaye 


F. K. BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph. Distributors, 
Dept. 3261 Edison Block, Chicago. Ill. 
endme yeur New Edison Cat- 


our Tree 


model Edison Phonograph 


Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 
wes 


~“ 







trial offer on 




































PERFECT CAKE 
AND BISCUIT 
MAKING 


is attained by the 
use of 


ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER 


which is_recom- 
mended by experts 
and leading teachers 
of cookery. 








































Royal is the only 
baking powdermade 
from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar. Its 
exclusive use elimi- 
nates the chance of 
failure and polluted 
food that goes with 
adulterated brands. 


All sorts of tricks, 
false tests and state- 


ments are employed 
to sell baking pow- 
ders of inferior class, 
made from alum 
acids and lime phos- 
phates, both undesir- 
able to those who 
require high-grade 
cream of tartar bak- 
ing powder to make 


clean and healthful 
food. 


Safety lies in read- 
ing the ingredient 
clause upon the back 
of the label. Unless 
this names “Cream 
of Tartar’ the pow- 


der should be re- 
jected. 























The Crete Plan 
(Continued from page 27) 

ete. These recipe books should be very 

neatly prepared so that they may be of 


| use in future years and from time to time 
| they should be examined and marked, 


When the girls arrive at the teacher’s 
home promptly at the hour designated, 
everything should be in readiness for 


them so that it will take only a moment | 


or two for them to find their places 
around a table and the instructor can then 
bevin her talk and demonstration, After 
she has given her recipe and all the help- 
ful remarks concerning the handling of 
tire materials, the way to heat the oven, 
reasons why some people fail with the 
recipe, ete., she often cooks the article 
im the presence of the class allowing 


| them to taste it betore leaving. 


In the case of bread this cannot be 
done, so the girls tor this lesson are 
asked to stop some night on the way 
home from school to observe the setting 
of the sponge, the next morning before 
school to see the mixing of the bread, 
about half-past eleven to see it put in the 
oven, and on their way home in the after- 
noon for the final result. 

The yeneral range of cookery,—meat, 
vegetables, bread, desserts, salads, cake 
and pastry,—should be included in the 
lessons. Once during the course 
girls should be taken to a butcher's shop 
and the various cuts of meat described, 

When the girls get home after the 
demonstration they should be allowed to 
practice in their mothers’ kitchens as 
much as they please 
they can make the article to perfection. 
If they do not succeed after two or three 
trials by themselves they are at perfect 
liberty to take sugyestions from their 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





During the course the teachers occa- 
sionally invite all the girls for an in- 
formal social time after school, when tea 
or coffee is served, and they may call upon 
different ones to help them serve at their 
own social functions, in this way giving 
the pupils confidence, 60 that at the final 
banquet all is done by the girls them- 
selves in the proper way. One banquet 
at Crete was a four-course chicken dinner 
provided by fifty girls for 150 guests and 
it proved a most successful affair, 


Modernizing English Study 


That the teaching of English in the 
high school needs thorongh reorganiza- 
tion to bring it into touch with modern 
social and industrial demands is frankly 
stated by Professor James I’. Iosic, of 








Chicago Teachers’ College, in a report | 


just) published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, The 
tains preliminary suypestions for a course 
in English that will meet present-day 
requirements, 


In this course English composition will | 


be limited to subjects for speaking and 
writing which can be made to appeal to 
young people, according to Dr. Hosic. 
“In both composition and literature 
there will be a shift of emphasis towards 


ct those subjects and activities that are of 


greatest value in actual life—for exam- 


| ple, oral expression—and towards modern 


until they think | 


hooks and periodicals. It is not to be 
inferred, however, that the supreme 
values inherent in the world’s literary 
masterpieces will be overlooked.”’ 

A fairly heavy task in the character- 
training as well as in the mechanics of 


| Knglish is put upon the teacher by the 


mothers and if anvone has a better recipe | 
she may make use of that one in place | 


of the one the teacher has given. The 
object is to produce a good article, —the 
best possible. 

After five months, or a long enough 
period for most of the pirls to be ready to 
exhibit one article there should be a 
judge’s test at the schoolhouse on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, This leaves Saturday 
morning for the preparation of the article 
to be exhibited. A committee of girls 
should receive the entries, tag them and 
place them. Tables may be made of 
clean boards across a row of seats, if 
there is not sufficient table-room other- 
wise. Noone but the judges and the 
girls should be present at the testing, 
but portions of the articles should be 
saved at home for the approval of the 
family, The judges should be chosen 


by the committee of teachers from. their 
own number, only no teacher shouiid 
pass upon the article she has demou- 


strated, Judyving ecards should be supplied 
certifying that the article lias been made 
by the girls without help or suggestion 
from anyone and signed by the pupil 
and her mother, On the reverse side of 
this card the judges should. place the 
grade given :—Poor, Satisfactory, or F <- 
cellent—with their names signed. = This 
card is to be taken to the Superintend- 
ent’s office and filed for tuture reference. 
There is also a place tor ‘‘remarks’’ such 
as ‘‘ Baked too lony,’’ ‘* Too much short- 
ening,’’? ‘Try it again,’’? ete. There 
should be not more than three exhibi- 
tions of this sort a year but if there is a 
chance to exhibit at a Fair or Farmer’s 


Institute the opportunity should — be 
improved. 
When a group has completed — the 


twenty lessons (if that is the number 
settled upon) and passed the tests satis- 
factorily there should be a special grad- 
uation. The graduating class should 
prepare a banquet, either alone or with 
the assistance of the other groups, which 
they serve toa nuwnber of invited guests, 
including teachers, superintendent, mem- 
bers of the school board and fathers and 
mothers. After the banquet a speaker of 
some ability should give an address upon 
some subject appertaining to Home 
Keéononiics,. 


makers of the new course.  ‘‘ Broadly 
speaking,’’ says the report, ‘it should 
be the purpose of every English teacher 
first to quicken the spirit and kindle the 


j mind and imagination of his pupils, and 


to develop habits of weighing and judg- 
ing human conduct with the hope of 
leading them to higher living ; second, to 
supply the pupils with an effective tool 
for use in their future private and public 
life—1, e., the best command of language 
wiich, under the circumstances, can be 
given them.’’ The report then gives an 


| outline of the proposed English instruc- 
| tion from the seventh grade through the 








high school. 

This revision of the high-school course 
in English is part of a complete reorgani- 
zation of secondary education planned ly 
a committee of the National Kducation 
Association, Preliminary statements for 
the different subjects have just been 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Kducation. . 


Martha Feller King 
A Mis-statement Corrected 

In the November issue of Normal In- 
structor a portrait of Mrs. Martha Meller 
King was used in connection with the 
text “Simple Toys a Child Can Make.’’ 
By some mistake an erroneous statement 
crept into the caption under the portrait. 
It claimed that Mrs. King had formerly 
held the position of Supervisor of Draw- 
ing in Indianapolis. This is not a true 
statement and a distressing one to Mrs. 
King particularly, as she was an ardent 
admirer of the late Wilhelmina Seeg- 
miller who was at the head of the art 
department of the Indianapolis schools 
for many years and with whose work 
Mrs. King was associated. Mrs. King 
was one of Miss Seegimiller’s assistant 
directors of art, and the error of title 
was due to that connection, doubtless. 

At present Mrs. King is Supervisor of 
Drawing in Orange, N. J. Her series of 
articles on Toy-Making now appearing 
in this magazine is attracting favorable 
notice from = teachers and mothers who 
find the pages of practical help, 


The teacher who would work harder if 
the salary was larger isn’t likely to pet 
the larger salary. 





Book Catalogues 
We issue Two Book Catalogues—one of 45 pages, devoted to the Instructor 
Literature Series and other books published by us; the other of 64 pages, devoted 
principally to Library Books and Entertainment Books, The former contains a 


description of all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series. 


these catalogues will be sent on request. 


Kither or both of 
In our desire to place in the hands of 


teachers and schools the best obtainable books at moderate prices, we urge each 
and every teacher to ask for these Catalogues. 


K. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLKE, N. Y. 


report con- 
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Shipped Free 
To You 


r Tg : 
A Superb WING. Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D, 
ES, we will ship you free—abso- 
lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
gradeWing PianoDI RECT from ourown factory, 
freight prepaid. The most surprising—the most 
amazing offer ever made. An offer that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest piano 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT 
wholesale factory price! Since | 1868—for 4 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every. 
where for their sweetness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. ra 
We will allowyou touseany Wing piano—your 
own choice of 38 superb new styles—in your own home 
for 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upright, 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Vlayer-Piano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera selections fyoq 
can play it perfectly the first day without ever having 
taken music lessons). | 


No Money]Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent, 
Just choose any_Wing from our large catalog, 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'll ip She instrument, no money down 
—sreight prepaid, tile the piano is in your home use 
it just asif you owned it. You will be amazed at the 
rock-bottom divect-whelesale-factory price we willquote 
in our personal letter to you. Note the perfect belle 
/ike tone, the remarkable easy reszularity of the action, 
the deep cannonading of the base, the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— « 


Not a-Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense, 


Not a penny to pay for the pleasure of using it 4 weeks, 
No obligations whatever to keep it—vou_ and you aloneto | 





judge—now write for the piano book (free): 


Our Famous\Noteaccord 


without extra charge. * An invention by which 
ra can teach yourself to play—given with every Wing, 

t’s like getting music Jessons free. Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Jean De Reszke, William Mason, Emma 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S. 
Mills, See the Wing Catalog and read the letters 
these great musters of music. , 


We will take your old organ or piano on the 
most itvval ofall opers. Be sure to get our propose 
tion before you sell or trade your old instrument. 


Valuable Book 








ee pears 
SE 
Send Coupon for “The Book of 


Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World says: ‘This is 8 


book of educational interest everyone should 
own.” Wou'd youlike to know all about pianos; 
how they are made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? T 
send che coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the present. This 

of 186 pages tells about material, manufacture, 
assemblirg, patented devices and what they 
do, all about soundboara, action, case, in fact every 
detail in the production of a fine, high-grade pian. 
You will be astonished at the amount of information 
about ane quality and piano prices, and how to ar 
swer thearguments of piano salesmen. Most complete 
and costly book ever published on the piano business 
posts you on the making of a piano, start to finish. We 
w'ilalsosend free our beautifulcatalog showing new att 











styles and full explanation of our rock-bottom 
on the Wing Piano. Just drop a postal or 
po 
none a yy 
WING’& SON (ts. 1868) og” 
© Dept. B26, -ote” 
Wing Building, 18th St. _ got%oOn. 
and 9th Avenue 90emene’ PianoBook 
Rew York 00h = COUPON 
aenrge8® WING & SON. (11868) 
ept 426 


ohne” (iy 
.gotigse™ Wing Bldg., 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York 
nn ey —p hout any obligations te y 
¢ »or pay for anything, please sen 
and repaid “THE BOOK’ OF COMPLETE IN: 
FORMATION ABOUT PIANOS,” tho complete enc’, 
clopedia of the piano. Also send full particulars 
your Rock-Bottom offer on the Wing piano and 
of jatest art styles. 
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[PASS ANY EXAMINATION | | 
Regents’ | 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 
The questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for “the 
completion of the: work in GRAMMAR 
sCHOOLS., HIGH SCHOOLS and tor 
TEACHERS? CERTIFICATES, 
The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added atter each examination. 
The questions are grouped by Chan a iking 





the books SULT. ABL E FOR ¢ s Usk 
with the LATE EXA MINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work iu nearly every 


aman in N. Y. State and ip the best schools 
inevery state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

Question and Answer Books in 








. 


Arithmetic Geography EL. English } 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling | 
Algebra Drawing. Geometry | 
ist Yr. Eng. Biology 





ist Yr. Latin 
Civil (iov. 


th Yr. Eng. 

i Anc’t itistory 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry otany 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2. 00 per dozen net, 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kiud we enclose an answer book free, 
aa Let us send you a dozen ov more of cach 
kind for your SC hool. You can veturn any 
not wanted ai and remit for ‘the others when 
disposed Can They will cost. your pupils only 
about 1&c each and thev are worth 
than this to any ove studying thes se e subjects. | 
sci at cb 

Address ell orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A New Mental Arithmetic 


By, 8, PALMER, B, L., Prineipal of the Angola High School, 
PALMER'S INTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
meet the need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and cighth grades, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations, ‘Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular classwork, It contains 
a the mental examples given in the New York 
grade examinations during t he past five veurs; also many 
tuken = spec ial tests given by district supe rinte ne 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efliciencs 
of different classes. [It contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, UH 
willarouse interestand enthusiasm inthe dullest classes 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 

Price, single copy 20 cents 

Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being | 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially hound and contains 120 diz agratus and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

ber We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom: of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. | 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad 
dress, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. 7. 


Report Cards 


These « ep are arranged for keeping a 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
Whole year. ‘They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month, Size of each T!oxX4 inches, 
Price 10e per dozen 3 46 doz. 25e. Send iWwe for sample 
es and address, We HAZLETON SMITH, 117 

Seneca Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Kuzanern Men RRICK = B.S. 




















record of 











Size 

Sue of set 1. xo—Colored, lcctmien with full di- 
of 1008 for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
USchool work, 


E Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
ep your pupils busy dad they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
oe comple te sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps, 


al One From Many. 

nd e Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
excellent 500 sets, 100 OL a kind. ‘The series are just 
- Mtand shill do som splendid work for you 

Dg them in Towa.” 





OWwa, Addre mes Ww, Habe ETON STITH, 147 
Seneca St. Buifalo, N.Y. 


, of home! 


| great holidays is utilized in the 


| of an inch thick 


The Message of the Holidays 
(Continued from page 14) 


sea, yet protects and halos the roof-tree 
Your’ flags, dear and 


hoth! Let added dignity be given thei | 
by the kind of life tltat is led under 


their sheltering folds! In their 


let thought and work 


abide | 

The intellectual ferment of the last | 
few years has resulted in new concep- 
{ions of civilization and government. 


Today, civilization can no longer be de- 
fined in the terms of materialism, while 
citizenship should be regarded as a sacred 
vocation. The child mind must be trained 
in these concepts and the child con- 
science taught fulfilment of these duties. 

The great law of biogenesis, 
“Vike comes like,’’? can find no better 
demonstration than in the — results 
achieved in the character building of the 
children where the significance of these 
school 
work, That a fresh impetus may be given 
to holiday celebrations in all the schools 
of the country, and a fresh consecration 


to the welfare of state and nation 
kindled in the souls of its teachers, 
the fervent wish of the writer of this 


article, who holds that to be an American 





in the ‘real sense of that word is to have 
received the baptism of a life-long pa 
triotic service. 
Eskimo Life 

(Continued frome page 33) 
very skilful in the making of tools and 
weapons, Some still use the bow and 
arrow. 

MODE OF TRAVEL, 

They have a shuttle-shaped canoe, cov- | 


ered with hairless sealskin stretched on a 
wooden or whalebone frame. There is a 


center hole for the paddler, who propels it | 


with a bone-tipped double-bladed paddle, 
The paddler is covered with waterprool 
skin tightly fastened around mouth ol 
hole in wiiich he sits. 
sault can be turned in these kayaks 
They also have a flat-bottomed skin 
lugeave boat rowed by women and called 


}an vomianr. 


Their sledge consists of two runners of 
wood or bone united by crossbars that 
are tied toyether by lide thongs. It 
drawn by four to eight dogs, 

The sledge is made wholly of bone and 
leather; runners are square behind and 
rounded upward in front, They are five 
feet long, seven inches high, three-fourths 
and have slabs of bone. 
They are not solid but composed of several 
pieces of various shapes and sizes, cun- 
ningly fitted and tightly lashed together. 
Some are the size of two fingers, others 
three or four inches square, and others 
triangular, the size of a hand. 

The bones are flattened and cut into the 
required shape with stones. Grinding 
one runner takes several months. The 
veak parts are replaced and an entire new 
sledve is seldom made. They are handed 
down as heirlooms, 


1s 


Some are shod with ivory from tusks 
of walrus. The ivory is ground flat and 


corners squared with stone, fastened to 
runner by string looped through two 


counter-sunk holes. The shoe is in sey- 
eral pieces but the surface is uniform 
and smooth as glass. The runners are 
about fourteen inches apart and fastened 
together by bones tightly lashed to them. 

Sometimes two walrus ribs are lashed, 
one to after end of cach runner, for up- 
standers; braced by piece of reindecr | 
antler, secured across the top. 

The doy harness consists of two doubled 
strips of bearskin, one placed on either 
side of the body, the two fastened to- 
gether on top of an animal and at thie 
breast, forming a collar, thence inside of 
dog’s forelegs up along sides to rump, 
where four ends meeting together are fas- 
tened to trace eigliteen feet long. This 
is connected with sledge by a line four 
feet long, the ends attached one to each 
runner. To the middle of this line is 
tied a strong string which runs through 
a bone ring at the end of traces and se- 
cured by a slipknot; easily untied. This 
arrangement is to insure safety in bear 
hunting. The bear is chased until 
sledge is within fifty yards of prey, when 
hunter leans forward, slips knot, and the 
dogs, now loose from sledge, quickly 
bring the bear to bay. 
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DO YOU WANT A BETTER 


You can have a better school and better 
pay next yearif you will let us train you 
forit, Youshould start now. One of our 
students has just reported an increase from 
$65 to $125 per month a has enrolled for asecond course, Our No 
mal and Primary Methods courses have been prepared by educators 
of national reputation. The lessons 
are carefully graded and you will re- 
ceive at every step the most painstak- 


SUCCESSFULLY 


AT HOME 





¢ 
DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME ANO 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOR 
NORMAT ‘Derr “_Staona Ravi ewe 


ing, personal attention from instructors who are college grad- 
uates and who have had years of successful experience as school 
teachers, 





oo 


This means that you will advance if you will devote 
part of your spare time this fall to study. Write for our mone y 
back guaranty. You cannot stand still. Take a forward step 
today by writing for full particulars, The future will hold in 


store for you only what you store up in the present, 


7 TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS cist | 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, ‘Text-books, each specially prepared 
for our work, are furnished with every enrollment, They are 
designed solely for the one w ho studies by correspondence, We 
have tiftéen years of successful work to speak for us. Courses 
are aceredited at more than twenty-five great se hools—a guur- 
antee of excellence. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TODAY 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


mmposition and Rhetoric 
an and Brit. Literature 
Ge 





ACADEMIC DEPT ~ 
Arithmetic Firat Year Latin 
seommentery Gramenae Second Year Latina 
sane Ge Practical Rhetoric 
Rh d Am. Literature 
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Ancient History 

Med Sm Secerp 
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ADDRESS .. ” 
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I. L. S. Calendar of Days We Celebrate 


LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR EACH DAY 


January Twenty-ninth, 
McKinley’s Birthday, 





| 
| 
| 
| 





January First. 
Lincoln signed Emancipation Proclamation, 


New Year's Day, 1863. Read: 
Read : lh L. SS No. 145, Story of MeKinley. 
. LS. No. 286, The Story of Slavery by (Grades 5 to 7.) 
Booker T. Washington. (Grades 6 to 8.) . 
1.1.8. No. 228, Speeches of Lincoln, which Pebruary Seventh, 
includes the Kimancipation Prochiumation, , - en 7 
(Grades 7 to 9.) Phy Dickens’ Birthday, 
COU 
January Sixth. ai, b. S.No. 157, Story of Diekens 
Benjamin Franklin's Birthday; ilso, Joan of (Grades 5 to «.) ; 
;, Are Day. I. L. 8. No. 281, Story of Little Nell (Grades 5-7) 
tend: = > 
1 i. S No, 13% ‘The Story of Franklin, February Eleventh. 
(Grades 3 and 4.) Thomas A. Edison's and Daniel Boone's 
L.S. No. 182, The Story of domi of Are Birthday. 
(Grades 4 to 7) Read: 
ILS. No. 87, Atmerican Inventors, which 
January Seventh. includes the story of Edison. (Grades 3 to 5.) 
General Putnam’s Birthday. l. L. S.No. 82, Story of Daniel Boone. 





| Read: ; (Grades 4 to 6.) 
ILS. No. 160, Heroes of the Revolution . pa 
which include the Story oof | Putian February Twelith. 
(dirades 4 to 6, Lincoin’s Birthday. 
Ja T h. Read ; 
nuasy I'welft fan . te & No. wot Boyhood of Lincoln 
fennyson’s Birthday, ind the day the Tel (Grades 2 to 4.) 
ee Wats iivented, l. L. S.No. 5, Story of Lineoln. (Grades 
po aoe F a Stow) 
LS. Nowa, Mnoch Arden, (Grades 6 to9 : - _ ite 
li. S.No. 1, Story of King Arthoi ta ns Ps vs, Speeches of Lincoky 
(Grades 6 too.) jrades 7 too) 
JL. SS. Now 225, Tennyson's Poeis Selected . on 
(eating 81040) February Twenty-second. 
1S. Noo sé, American tiventors, whieh Washington's and Lowell's Birthday. 
contains the story of Edison and Morse Read ; 
(Grades 3 to 5.) | lL. S. No. 45, Boyhood of Washington 
or | (Grades 2 to 4.) 
January Eighteenth. | . iL. 8. Now 4, Story of Washington 
Daniel Webster’s Birthday. ] (Grades 3 and 4.) 
Reads t ; | lu.S8S. No. 15s, Washington's Farewell Ad 
hi. No. iss, Story of Webster and Clay. dress, (Grades 8 and) 
(GN idles f HVT) . I. i. 8S. Now 18, Vision of Sir Liasunfal 
LS. No. 150, Webster's Bunker Hill Ad (Grades 7 to 9.) 
dress, (Grades 8 and 9) 1 LS. No. 155, Rhoeeus and other Poems 
Girades 6 to, 
January Nineteenth. | mn ail 
- — Lee’s Birthday. February Twenty-seventh. 
1.8. No. 101, The Story of Robert bo bee Longtellow’s Birthday. 
(Grades 5 to 7) Kies: 
ae " 11.8. Now tt, evanwetine (irates 6 los) 
January Twenty-first. 1.8. No. is, Courtship of Miles Standish 
John C. Premont’s Birthday. (CGirades 6 08.) 
Read: lod. S.No. Tl, Selections from Hiawatha 
loi.S. Now 89, The Story oof Premiont and (CGirides 2 to 6.) 
Kit Carson. Grades | to 6.) hoi S.No. De Building of the Ship and 
one Other Pootis 
January Twenty-seventh. (Cirades 5 tos.) 
Mozart's Birthday. 11.8. No, , b inte eH Selections from Long 
Read : fellow, age stad) 
1.L.8S. No. 73, Four Great Musicians, whieh 1LL.S, No. 120, “Te n Selections from Long 
contains story of Mozart. (Grades 5 toa) fellow, (Grade sh 108.) 


Complete list of Instructor Literature Series will be found on inside front cover of this 
journal. There are a total of 270 titles, sold at a uniform price of Five Cents a Copy 





Series and our catalog 
‘ 


sent upon request if 


Justructor Literature 


Our complete deseriptive catalog of the 
special days will be 


of Entertainment Books and Stencils for these 
you ask for our special catalogs “B.”’ 


4 ( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publishe 
—AND— 


Jointly OY ( HALL & MeCREARY, 434 So.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Free Band Catalog 7239710 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a» cent 

GEE UNE eR, deposit, freight prepaid, DON'T 
Write today for the big 250-page Band | PAY A CENT if you are not satished 
Catalog. Thousands of instruments, 


after using the bicycle 10 days. 
Pay only afew cents aday. Free Trial. 


Allowance for old instruments. DO NOT BUY af tires from onbone 


‘rsezz) / WORLIIZER 


at any price until you receive our latest 
800 years of instrument making 
We supply the United States Government. Special 


lA art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
eet) — and have learned our unheard of 
iy, 
ffers now being made, Every kind of a musical instru- 
ment you want. Write today—send at once for the big 


ces and marvelous new offers. 
¥ ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 

Free Band Catalog. No obligations—Catalog is Free. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, cvt: 4th,8t :Cincinnats omic 


fj thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
8. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 













return mail. You will get much valuable ia- 

formation. Do not wait, write it now 
TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at usual pricea, 


Mead Cycle Goa. Deyt,\-:) Chicage 
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Costs as much to Make 












As-any $100 Machine 


Yet Our Price 





Is Only {$39.80 





A real front strike 
visible typewriter, 
built of materials 
equal to or better 
ihan used in any 
other typewriter in 
the world, reyvardiess 
of name or price, sold 
direct to you at a_ price 
that saves you $40.20, 
No dealers, salesmen or 
ents. The Harris Vis 
ible Typewriter is sold 


Direct From Factory on 30 Days Trial 


If it isn’t equal to or better than $100 
The 


‘ie , | 1-8) 
a BN 





Let us send you one subject to your approval. 
mia es send it back and your money will be promptly returned, together with transportation charges. 





Harr business typewriter. It has the Universal keyboard with twenty-eight keys, 

cighty-f t hift keys, shift , release key, complete and perfect tabulator, back 
pacer and marg Carriage takes Ll-inch sheet, writes 9 inches wide, It manifolds beautifully, 
fills in forms, etc., cleanly and pertectly, Quick light touch, front strike, visible. 


Get Our Free Book of Typewriter Facts 


* You can’t afford to pay a cent more than our price for a typewriter and any lower price 
cannot buy a standard visible machine, The Rarvis issold for cash at $9.800r on Casy 
terms which we will quote when we hearfrom you, Write postal card today—NOW —for 
the Harris Book of ‘Typewriter Facts, Please request Typewriter Book No. 69P39. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS! 


WE ARE EQUIPPING OUR BIG CHICAGO STORE AND BRANCHES 
WITH THE HARRIS VISIBLE TYPEWRITER EXCLUSIVELY AND 
HAVE ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED (800) TYPEWRITERS OF VARIOUS 
STANDARD MAKES TO DISPOSE OF. 

These typewriters are second-hand, ‘They have been used from a few months to 
three and one-liudlf years. Instead of disposing of these to second-hand dealers, we 
will sell them direct to users at the same price the dealer would pay. All these 800 
typewriters are in good operating condition and will be tested by our typewriter re- 
pairexpert before shipping. If you can use one or more, write for our Second-Hand 
Typewriter Bargain List No. GOP47. At the prices we quote, they will be quickly sold. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 
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Through the Camera’s Eye 


Let Your Camera Preserve 
the Beauties of Nature 
for You 


You take the Pictures and We will 
do the rest 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproducing from the original photo, 

**Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 

Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 








Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable. 
SCHEDULE OF RATES Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 
Prices for Developing Spool Films 





2'(x3'4 or smaller..........-.- 


. 2) x4'y, By x4aly or dt oxd'y.. aa 
ASI0) GORING BIEN cn appexbassincissandsberevscesheaponce L0G 4x5, “P| duadeeab catia ; A 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film...................ss0se..ee00 Sin. SK Dassabsbers coepresenrcnecsnebrosssvesspoansseserreee & 

Prices for Developing Film Pack Post Cards 

Size 2Y4x4% or smaller...........cccccccesceeseeeseseeeeeD. Reproduced from Any Photo 
oi mare, i/ onenee Sere mg et Oma SL UINID -6 65 ccaketesonnmwanehiphbennesieneaden 50c 
Siu 3/4 x44 rad larger. ......... Liste Na ai 4 : Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ... 36: 
PARCEL GND) ROI oono sss 55 5.ssbsesscavsevesvesrds Special Rates on Large Orders 





pe NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Send by parcel post 


fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 
ENLARGEMENTS 
We have the very best facilities for making Knlargements from any good negative. 
You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives. They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: ; 


SIZE BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA _ These prices are for Knlargements from original neg- 
ee ere eee & 40 = 40 atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 

B KE FT cvceseve 0 0 : Fi ; 
idee at 60 _ When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
Yee Sige 7 OD print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 25 
fe: ae 1a 115 cents to the above prices, 
ox i 2 15 : . 
4x17 1 a0 17h All Enlargements are mounted on suitable card 
e- oeaer 1th 4) mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered. If de- 
in oe... ” RO Us) sired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
0) x Oy. 3.00, . 3.75 are thesame as when mounted, 

} 2 

Clyde E. Hulbert, ™ér. Art Dept., F. A. OwenPub.co, Dansville, N.Y. 











6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Alfred Binet and the Child’s Birthday 


(Continued from page 19) 


chronological and = mental ages; how 
many were either too old or too young 
for their recorded years, and by how 
many years. 

The outcome, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, gave a large group, 
consisting of 554 children, as being ex- 
actly ‘‘at age.’? These, in other words, 
were distinctly normal. They might fur- 
nish the basis for making out a standard 
curriculum for the various grades. 

Two large groups were only slightly 
abnormal — 329 children being a year 


What a Binet Test Showed in a 
New Jersey City School System. 











January 19)4 


| these there is a serious and fundamental 





reason why they are so backward, and 
that is, that for some cause or other, ‘the 
brain has never developed and never wij] 
develop. They can never learn those 
things that are necessary, and they cay 
never have the judgment and common 
sense that are needed in order to live q 
normal life in any modern community, 
These children ought by right to be segre. 
gated, not only for the sake of the nor. 
mal children but for the sake of the fq. 
ture of society. They should be placed 


SS +f 




















| Below Age 


' 


‘* precocious’’ and 312 a year ‘‘ backward’? 
in mental development. These cases pre- 
sent only minor problems, presumably. 
The child who is just a little slow can, 

| with help, be kept along and graduated 

| in due course. The child who is some- 
| what ahead of his birthdays can be ad- 
vanced judiciousl y—the danger, without 
| the exact knowledge supplied by Binet 
| tests, being that he will be pushed ahead 
| too far. The 156 children who are two 

years backward and the 49 who are two 

years too bright are, of course, somewhat 
| more troublesome when it comes to grad- 

ing; but at least it is known just where 
they ought to be. 

One of the satisfactory showings of the 
| curve is to be noted in the comparatively 
j sinall number of children who are dis- 
| tinctly abnormal—who are several years 

in mental development either above or 
| below their ages. The very precocious 

} are so few as to be almost negligible. 

| While there are amore of those who are 

years behind in mental capacity, these are 
| not so many as to be a yreat menace to 
| society if they can be given the special 
jatlention which their cases deserve. 

| “The problem of the feeble-minded is a 
hard one,’’ said the Hon. Joseph HH. 

Choate in opening a conference, ‘because 

there are so many of us.'’ Kvery one 

smniled, of course, but the witticism 
rested on a misstatement of facet.  Noth- 
ing makes the professional alienist so 
weary as the reiterated popular assertion 
that everybody is more or less crazy. He 
knows that the line between the sane and 
the insane is as distinct as the line be- 
tween the consumptive and the non-con- 
suinptive ; between the diabetic and the 
non-diabetic. Similarly, if the Binet 
tests should come into general use and 
the results of the Vineland studies be 
confirmed, the educator would have fig- 
ures to cite against the layman’s persist- 
ent notion that most children are more 
or less feeble-minded in some directions. 

In this group of 1547 children it is 
seen that there are 52 in all whose cases 
demand very serious consideration, ex- 
tended by specialists rather than by pro- 
fessional educators. This is the residje 
that ought never to be in the graded 
schools and that probably should have 
life-long supervision from the — state. 

Concerning their chances in life, let us 

quote from Dr. Goddard: ‘* Experience 

is conclusive on this point, that such 
children are so far behind that they can 
never catch up with the average. With 


Above Age 


‘in large colonies, well managed and fully 








adapted to make them as happy and as 
useful as their limited capacity — will 
allow. * * * Wenow know that 65 
per cent of these children have inherited 
the condition and that if they grow up 
and marry, they will transmit the same 
condition to their offspring. We know 
that this class of people is today increas 
ing at an enormous rate in every com- 
munity and that, unless we do something 
to stop the great stream of bad proto 
plasm, we shall some day be swamped in 
a sea of degeneracy.’”’ 

If tests to supplement the record of the 
child’s birthdays will save society, it is 
hard to see why Alfred Binet was not one 
of the yreatest discoverers in history, 





Knights of. Today 
(Continued from: page 1s) 


field collected and counted the votes and 
Miss Packard announced the — results. 
Bob Donald was the chosen King Arthur, 
Applause followed the’ announcement, 
and the few who had not voted for Bob 
were satisfied and joined heartily in the 
clapping, for he was a pritie favorite. 

The second ballot resulted in the selec: 
tion of Ralph Berry for Merlin, This 
they recognized as a yood choice, for 
Ralph was one of the older boys in the 
class and both thoughtlul and steady. 

The rewaining twelve names were 
written on separate slips of paper and 
the other boys drew for their respective 
titles. Probably some boys drew ome 
name when they would have decidedly 
preferred another, but they liad all 0 
caught the spirit of the Court of King 
Arthur that they accepted their fate witl- 
out a word and, in most cases, without 
even a frown. 

‘*There is much yet to do before you 
are really Knights of the Round Table. 
Why, you are not even kniyglited yet!” 
and Miss Packard’s mind ran on to po 
sibilities that had not before occurred 10 
her. ‘‘I think, however, we have done 
enough for tonight. Next week, 
Wednesday, we will meet again. In the 
meantime [ wish each one of you to fin 
out all he can about the knight who 
name he has taken and be ready at the 
next mecting to tell ever so much about 
his character and the great adventures he 
encountered.’’ 

And so the Modern Court 
Arthur came into existence. 

(Continued next month) 
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The F wlliness of Life 
is Health 


It impels joy to every task; it radiates 
cheer; it inspires confidence; it  es- 
tablishes courage—all so necessary to 
successful teaching. ‘Then why ignore 
its possibilities when the wholesome 
medicinal nourishment in Scott’s 
Emulsion is doing so much for others? 

Cast false prejudice aside; know that 
Scott’s Emulsion is the greatest medi- 
cal builder that nature affords; that it 
possesses the known and proven blood- 
making, energy-producing properties 
of pure cod liver oil, scientifically per- 
fected without alcohol or opiate. 

If you are pale, thin, nervous, or if 
duties are fatiguing, Scott’s Emulsion 
will build you up. For colds, throat 
troubles or weak lungs, nothing equals 
or compares with Scott’s Emulsion. 
Medical authorities everywhere pro- 
claim its worth and warn against the 
alcoholic substitutes, 











Upon request, mentioning this paper, we 
will cheerfully send a sanitary fiberloid art 
blotter for your personal use. 
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Deafness and Head Noises 


‘Cured At Home 


Head Noises are almost in- 
WM) variably relieved from the first 
uy trial and deafness is actually 
ed Cured in ar astonishing per- 
centage of causes. 
All this is accomplished in a pleasant 















and easy manner in the privacy of your 

Eaty— own home by an intelligent use of the 

Sue— invisible forces of nature. No pain, no 
” 


shocks, 10 no “ear drum’ 


telephone. 


Pleasant 
‘ Don’t Depend on Medicine 


Send your ome and oddress in a letter or on a 
postal tothe Dr. Grains Co. hysicians and Scien- 
ists) and they willsend you ‘full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding these new and wonderful discoveries, 
‘o matter how long you have been deaf, write now. 
ormation and diagnosis free. Address 


OR. tL, mee, GRAINS CO., 1025 Pulsifer Bidg., Chicago, ttl, 


“dope, or 





FITS YOUR OLD LAMP. 
100 Candle Power Incandescent 
pure whi e light from (kerosene) coal 
oil. Beats either gas or electricity 
COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
<== We want one person ineach locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. 
Take advantage of our Special Offer to 
secure a Be con Burne “3 FREE. Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED. 


HOME SUPPLY C0., 117 Home Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 
‘neem 


BOOK OF CROSS —- 








( ery | 
hoa hundreds of designs and four ¢ comple te alpha- 
5, With it we send our ‘atalogue of FANCY WORK. 





Send Me, silver o 

. r six 2-cent stamps: Address, 

MDLES' “ART CC 1, 29 GAY BUILDING, ST, LOUIS, MO, 
‘een 





OLD COINS WANTED 


$4.25 euch paid for U. 8. Eagie Cents dated 1856. 
We pay a CASH premium on hundreds of old 
coins, Send 10 cents at once for New Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x % It may mean 
YOUR fortune, 

lark & Co., Goin Dealers, Bx.149, LeRoy, N. Y. 





Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


EDITOR'S NOTK—Prof, Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
sumething to cover postage and stationery. ‘The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof, Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. 

‘Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prot. Mills’ book ou Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra: 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


A boy has a garden plot 36 feet long 
and 20 feet wide. If he increases its 
length and width each by 50%, by what 
per cent will the area be increased ? 

Solution :— 

36X20 720, number of square feet in 
present area of plot. 

507 of 36 18, mumber of 
crease in length, 
of 20° 10, wumber 
| crease in width. 
304+18 954 and 204-1030. 


feet 





50% of feet of ine 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


7XOX3 —126, nuaither ot eubie meter 
in the room. 

126 1000 126000, number of eu. din., 
or liters, 

126000 1005 1260, number of hekto 


liters, 


By 


as required, 


selling oranges at 3! bou 
was gained. Had they been 
a dozen, 20¢ would have been lost. 
did they cost per dozen? 

Solution: 

12.0.3 goe, price per dozen at which 
oranges were sold. 


fe apiece, 


sold at 334,¢ 


4 





| 


ine | 


6oe gain on Whole lot when sold at yor 
a dozen. 

20c loss on whole lot when sold at 
33\4c a dozen. 

4oe—334%ce 6%c, difference between 
selling at goc per dozen and 33',¢ per 
dozen, 

boc | 20ce— 8o0c, entire difference he- 
tween selling ata profit of 00¢ and i Loss 
ol 20¢, 

80ce+6%e 12; 2°. 120 the number of 
| dozen, 

20C : 12=174¢, tie loss on each dozen 
when sold at 33! (« 

334e+ 173,e  35e, the cost per 

dozen, as required, 

A recipe for grafting wax calls for 8 
parts of resin, 3 parts of beeswax and 2 


| 
te 54X30 1620, number of square Leet 
| in enlarged plot. 
CC. ame 

| 100% =720 
| 5-72 
| 0@0-+ 97,9995: the plot is 225% of | 
' original plot. 
| 2257 —=100') 7257, AMOUNE OF Tnercase 
| in area, as required, 
| stationer sold paper at ioe a quire, 
acta paid $2.50 a ream for it. Find 
his gain per ream, 

Solution : 

Since there are 20 quires int ream, 
20K f.10 $3.20, selling price per ream. 
$3.20 $2.50 -$.70, vain oper ream, as 


required, 


Three boys formed a partnership to 
buy and sell vegetables. Walter invested 
$40, Howard $55, and Krnest foo, In 
one mouth they made $32,50. What was 
each partner’s share of the protits? 
Solution :— 
#40 }- Peo 


invested, 


total  smeount 


#55, 





| 


Of $32.50 $5.39, Walter's share of 
the vain, 
5), OF $32.50 $11.53, Tloward's share 
of the vain, 
OF $32.50°>$12.58, Nrnest’s share of 
} the gain, 
Hind tie difference between the true 
and bank discounts on a note of frooo 
due in 3 months, money being worth 6%. 





Solution: 

Bank discount on $1060 for 3 
6% =fi15. 

Amount of #1 for 3 mo., 


tie, , sal | 


at 6% ~fi.ors. 


$i000--f$1.015 985.22; .°. $95.22 pro 
ceeds, 

Wooo. $OSs5.22 Fig. 7S, true discount. 
his—-fig.78--$.22, difference, as re- 


quired, 


A dealer sold 125 hogs at a loss of 5% 
Ile received firso for them. How much 
did lie pay per head for the hogs? 

Solution :— 


100% = —cost of all the hogs. 

1004 —8% =y2", selling price ol hogs. 

y2 ‘7 = fl 150. | 

1% $12.50 

1004 = fl250 

Pi2z5o,: 125° loy flo cost ol hops 
per head, as required, 

A rides 24 miles in 2 hours, 40 min- 
utes. Bis miles in 2 hours, 30 min- 
utes. If they travel in opposite direc- 
tions, how far apart will they be in 6 
hours, 40 minutes? 

Solution :— 

2 honrs, 40 minutes —274 hours. 

24 miles: 2%—=g miles, A’s rate per 
hour. 


2% hours. 
B’s rate per 


2 hours, 30 minutes 
niles, 


15 miles+2'% 6 
hour. ; 

g* 6% -60, number ot miles traveled 
by A, and on 

66% 40, number of miles traveled 
by KB. 


604-40=100 miles, distance apart at the 
end of 6 hours, 49 minutes, as reanired, 


How many hektoliters of air are there 
in a room 7 m. long, 6m. wide, and 3 m, 


high? 
Solution :— 





parts of linseed oil. How many pounds 
of cach in 52 pounds of wax? 
Solution :;— 
S843 2. 13, number of equal parts 
which the wax is divided. Then, 
muiniber of pounds at resin, 


*; OU §2-~32, 


jp, OF S2--12, number of pounds of hees 
Wax, and 

), OF 52S, number of pounds of lin 
seed oil. 

A four-sided field lias sides of the fol 
lowing Jengtiis: o3 ch. 2rd. sy qg eh. ty 
li.; 53 ch. t rd. 16 )i. and 38 ch. 24 Ji. 
What is the distanee around the field in 

| miles and rods? 

Solution: 

eh. ra. hh. 
O43 2 0 
49 vo 14 
53 It 
3h 0 24 
203 3 | 

54 li. 2:', rials, 

203 chi.=412 rds. 817." rels. 

ards. 3 ras. 

$17. nis. 2° it. 177). rods, as 
required, 

Auman bought tao \. of land at $85 per 
acre and sold it2 yr. Same. later for frog 
per A, after Iniving received fgoo in rents 
and having twiee paid taxes at 75e° pet 
acre, What atnual rate of interest does 
his profit make? 

Solution: 

120% $85—Pro200, first cost, 

120X$.75X 2 fiSo, amount patel in 
taxes, 


120% filoo fr2o000, selling priee of land, 


Wiat | 
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Style Book FREE! 


See the new 
Spring 
Styles in 
dressses 
waists, / 
coats, 
suits,mil 
linery, 
gloves 

shoes, 
etc.. as 
well as 
a most 

compre 

hensive 

display 

of white goods fully four 
weeks beiore they are 
shown elsewhere—send for 
your PRE copy Of this 
hook —there ore many ren 
ons Ob Cretmendous inport 
nee Why you should have 
this book —mot the least bey | 


nay enn are thee wonder TTY) 
the proven hileh qiuatity: ot | 

'3 Piece 
| Outtit | 


















PILLAI PS BORN’ Senrments 
the advantiges offered are 
Hothine short of sensations, 
ninbevery thing is tacked by 



















PHELEPSBORN'S GUAK 7 
AN TERK, whieh tenis a4 9e 
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WRITKH FOR 
KHY-SAVING" 
TO-DAY 

PARTIAL LIST OF BARGAINS 
Ladies’ Wash Waists  4%eup 
Ludies’ Silk Waist $1.7i,** 
fauties’ Wash Dresses 1.8 © 
Ladies’ SK Dresses 4.08 * 


question 
VIEIS “MON 
CATA LOK 














| freely with pertect safety. 


#i2z000-4fg00 Fiso  fr2720, total ore 
cepts from 

$12720 = $io200— $2520, total protit, 

1‘ of $10200 for 2 yr. 8 m0)8.==f272 

$2520 —~ $272 = Qi 3 2°. Gay Me anitial | 
rate per cent of interest, as required, 

A house is valued at $1620, caused by 
a rise of 35 per cent in real estate, ana 
its value before the rise was 20 per cent 
more than its first cost. Find the first 
cost. 

Solution : 

100% s=hirst cost. 

100% $+-20% 120%, Vale after vrowiny 
in value 20%, 

35% Of 120% f2%, advance over pre 
vious value, 

120% | 42% 162%, tinal value of real 
estate. 


of. 162% flo20 
14, flo 
100% = $1000, 


first Cost, as required, 


A merchant purchased a bill of goods 
for $1040 on six month’s time, or fgso 
cash. If money was worth 74, what did 
he vain by paying cash? 

Solution: 





re 
ry Murine Eye,Remed 
When NoSmarting—Feels F y' ia ‘ta Quic ny 


Y’ ry it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
oO ur Granulated Kyelids, Lilustrated Book 
in each Package. MUKINE is com 
pounded by our Ve lists nota’ Patent 
Medicine” but used in successful Physl 
Clans’ Practice for many years. Now 
dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Drugygists at 25e-H0c per bottle. Murine 
Kye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-50c, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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mee XD 125 
this 3 Piece House Work 79%e 
Outtit, 79¢ Prepaid rae 
VIS li ewample of the lay ‘ wile 


house Work outfit of STRIPED ¢ ti i Wh it ny. 
all aprou with combination polka dot trimm ing, 
dusting cap and chambray patti wilh with shirred 
Nounce, Colors, mink and . hit a dlue and 

white, Kutive Outfit 79e 


DON'T FORGET Wi piv “POSIAGI “OR “TKPRESSAGI 
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To Take 


in church, at the 


theatre, on the 


streel, when you 
have a cough, 
hoarsenes irr 
lation or sore CD 
ness of the 


throat, 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


may be carried in purse or pocket and taken 
They contain no 
opiates——they do not upset the stomach. 
Used for over 50 years, Certainly the most 
effective and convenient throat remedy today, 
never in bulk 

Samples free on request 


Boston, Mass. 


Sold ouly di boxes 


Prices 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00 
JOUN I. BROWN & SON, 


APP LPL LA LA AL Al el el lel 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


> has been used by Millions of Mothers for their ohil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Year ft 
soothes the child, softens the gums, aullays all pain, 
cures windcolic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrhoea 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 

































hair and T will mail h, short stem, toe 

human hair awiteb tu match. Choice, natural wavy or straight 
hair. A big bargain. Remit $2 in ten days or sell three and 
Get Your Switch Free, Extra shades a little more, ‘Enclose 
. Write today for tree beauty book of latest styles 
ires fe, wigs, pompe 
ers, Women agents wanted. 

» 2208. State Bt, Chicagy. 
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Just See Your 


Pimples Flee 


After You Have Used Stuart's | 


Calcium Wafers and Rid Your 
Blood of All Its Impurities. 


The abolishing of all skin 
must begin with the blood. 
salves, cosmetics, ete., will do no ima- 
terial The trouble comes from 
within there the remedy must be 
applied, 

If you really desire quick action and 
at the same time a common sense, nat- 
ural, harmless blood purifier, then 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is this remedy. 


disorders 
Lotions, 


good, 


and 


Jhe correct and best blood purifier 
known to science is—Caleium Sulphide, 
This yvreat cleanser is contained in 


proper quantities in Stuart’s Caleimm 


Wafers and that is why all blood troubles 


and skin blemishes rapidly disappear 
after their use. 

An unsightlul and pimply face due to 
impure blood is one of the most disgust- 
ing sights one can sce and yet all about 
us, upon the streets, in the theatre, when 
traveling, ete., we see these horrible 
result 

‘There is no need 
vou will take Stuart's 
daly and keep all salves, lotions, 
metics and other harmful preparations 
from cloyying the pores, 

Kvery first-class drugyist in this coun- 
try carries Stuart's Calcium Wafers, 
which are pleasant to take, harmless,and 


mav be obtained for 50 cents a box, 


for this condition if 
Calcium Wafers 


COs- 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on oa 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This know! 
edge does not come intel- 
ntly of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


by William MN. Watling, A.M., MD. 


in a clear, Wholesome wa) 











. in one volun 


impurt 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 





Knowledge a Father Should Have, 

Knowledve «a Father Should Lupurt to Wis Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hive 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 


Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowleduve a Mother Should Have, 

Knowledge «a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledwe a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor Othe of Content 


Puritan Publishing Co. 


758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sunshine Lamp 


300 Candle Power FRE F 


To Try tn Your Own Home ooo 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
tin gas,electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 
at one-tenth the cost, For Homes, Stores, 
Halls Churches, A child can carry it. 
Makes its licht from common gasoline, 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our SPECIAL FRE TRIAL 
OFFER. Write today, AGENTS WANTED, 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
823 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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1 WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or What your occupation, I will 
teach you the Real Estate business by 
mail; appoint you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable ockonan °o 
your own, and help you make big 
money atonee, Can arrange forspare 
time only if desired, Unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to become independ 
ent fer life, Valuable Book and full particu. 
lars Free, Write to-day, 

NATIONA’, CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO, 
1593 Marden Bullding 

Washington, D.C. 











FP. RK, Marden, Prest. 
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Wanted — 








A few teaehers 
for tull or part 
time. 
Compensation according to ability. 





The cash value of the bill, by true dis- 
count, money being worth 77, equals 
p!040+$1.035, or $1004.83. 

$1g04.83- $980 $24.83, gain by paying 
fg8o cash. 

Another view of this case on purely 
interest basis may be taken as follows: 

The debtor could Joan his $980 tor 6 


| mo,, at 7%, and realize from it $1014.30. 


*, $1040—$1014.30 $25.70, th >amount 
he would yet owe on his bill if not paid 


| with $980 cash. 


Which has the more surface and how 
much, a cube whose volume is 4096 
cubic feet or a rectangular solid whose 
leneth, breadth and thickness are to eech 


other as 3, 2 and 4? 


1 


Solution 








The edge of 
* \ the cube | ¥/F0%G 

16 feet. 

Area of this 
A cube 6x16" 





1536 sq. It. 


Z 

















5B 
ould be di 
uid the surface of this solid 


rectangular solid 
vided into 6 equal cubes, as Z, 


made up of 22 equal squares, the edye oi 


€ 
( 


t 


rf 


t 


‘ach of which is the same as the edge of 
me ot these small cubes. 

4Ogo 
t 


) 


cubie feet=volume of one of 
hese cubes, as Z. 
AB y¥%iou5 8.805 feet. 
Area of one tace of Z 77.525 sq. ft. 
Then, 
22% 77.528 sq. ft.==1705.616 sq. ft., area 
of rectangular solid, 
1705 .610— 1536 -16g.6160 sq. 


lifference in area, as required, 


ft., the 


If 
ank 8 ft. long and 2 ft. 


1000 gallons of water are put into a 
wide, how deep 


will the water be? 


t 


Solution :— 


2 It.=24 inches, width of tank. 


$8 ft. go inches, length of tank. 
1000 31 —-1002% inches, or 8,499, ft., 
74 V6 6 p15. 


he depth of the water, as required, 


A grocer mixes equal amounts of 36¢ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| 


; were, 


“T never was, you know!’ 

“Of course not! But suppose 
And suppose you sailed directly 
south—’"’ 

“Tt couldn’t be done !”’ 

“Oh, pshaw, Chief! Of course it 
couldn’t be done. But if possible, suvp- 
pose it could, Suppose you were at the 
North Pole —and suppose you sailed di- 
rectly south ove hundred and sixty miles 
—and suppose you sailed directly east 
fwo hundred and sixty miles’’ 

“Pencil? Thank you. Carry on.”’ 

“What course,’’ the Big Australian 
gravely propounded ‘‘*would you steer to 
get back to your starting-point?”’ 

‘Tam at the North Pole,’’? the Chief 
Officer rehearsed. ‘Do I take you? 
Ouite so. I sail south ove hundred and 


sixty miles—I sail east /wo hundred and 


sixty ailes. Quite so. What course, 
then, shall I sail to get back to my start- 
ing-point? Is there an argument? Ouite 


iso, Let me see if I can't solve this for 
| you, » oe TEnem. » « Quite 
so...’ It was pitiful; the Chiet 


It will be read- | 
ily seen that the | 
‘had fairly gulped the 
| obvious 
would be | 


Officer—and an excellent officer he was— 
Big) Australian’s 
hook. And the simple tellow 
turned over his menu card, and gazed 
ponderously at its blank surface, and put 
his head on one side, and wrinkled his 


brow, and pursed his lips, and drew a 


triangle, and described an arc, 


and be- 
gan to calculate like lightning—induly- 
inv in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, with flights into those 
higher mathematics, doubtless, which 
have to do with the mysteries of navi- 
gation, Time passed all too delight- 
fully: the rose and blue faded beyond 
the rolling port-holes—and the yellow 
light of the saloon asserted itself above 
the failing glow of evening—and the 
merriment all roundabout seemed loud 
in contrast with our silence—and the 
brown stewards paused in horror of this 
interruption — and the Big Australian 
twinkled a naughty and merciless enjoy- 
ment—and we all of us, a breathless 
company, in heathenish amusement, con- 
tinued deeply intent upon the Chief 


| Officer’s engagement with his problem, 


tea and 60e tea and sells the mixture at | 
soe a pound, What is his per cent of | 
profit? 


Solution :— 


30¢e+60e ghee, cost of r Ib. of each 


kind, or 2 Ibs. of the mixture. 


goe : 2 -48c, cost of 1 Ib. of the mix- 
ire, 

5oe—48e Se, vain per Ib, 

8:45 16%', gain per cent, as re- 


quired, 


many cubie feet of air must be taken 


If .g% of the atmosphere is argon, low 


vet icu. ft. of argon? 


I 
t 


Solution :— 

0% —1 cu, it. 

1% —ten, ft. 

14.='9 cn, ft.=1! cn, ft. 

100%o =100 <1}, cu, ft. =111) cu, ft. 


A six months’ note for $650 dated June 


was discounted July 15, at 6%. Kind 
he discount and proceeds. 

Solution :— 

Date cf maturity Dec. 1. 

From July 15 to Dec. 1 4 mo. 16 da. 


Amount of $1, at 67, lor 4 mo. 16 da, 
ft.o2,'.. 
100 . . 
102! of fo50= | 2") of fo50 $635.59, 
anh 5 


proceeds, 


describing his voyage to Australia, Nor- 
man Dunean tells of the way in which a 
hig Australian puzzled the first officer of 


t 


] 


Officer who had given him offense : 


iS 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., | 





810 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A WEEK snp expenses 


WE PAY *36 A.WEEK tessa 


GEE IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Depr a Parsons, Kans, 


Out-door educational work. |. 


humility, ‘‘would you be good enough 
to help us with a 
navigation???’ 


his 
j then, that you were at the North Pole—"’ 


fo50—$535.59 Fi4.gr, the discount. 


A Problem in Navigation 


In //arper’s Alagazine for November, 


he ship, 

It was at dinner that the Big Austra- 
ian trapped and confounded the Chief 
the 
imple passage being remembered there- 


r as The Revenge of the Big 
ralian, 
‘L say, Chief,’’ said he, with wily 


little problem in 
To be sure! 
“Quite so,’’ 


gray 


said the Big Australian, 
eyes glittering. “Suppose, 


to | 


half dreading the effect of the disclosure 
upon his pride and remarkable dignity. 

“In general terms,’’ the Big Austra- 
lian softly insinuated, 

‘Course in general terms?”’ 

“Quite so,’? 

it was explicit: the Chief Officer could 
not now take sanctuary in the Magnetic 
Pole and the deviation of the Magnetic 
Nee lle, ‘tA difficult matter,’* le com- 
plained, scowling, ‘‘to work this out 
offhand. ’? 

“Oh nol? scoffed the Big Australian. 


“But Lo say it ¢y/’’ the Chief Officer 
snapped, 

“in general terms?'? the big Austra- 
jlian mocked. ‘Nothing simpler, my 


| dear chap !”? 


| 
| 





somewiere 
knows how, he can make the watch serve 


as 


“My Wear chap,’? the Chief Officer 
demanded, angrily, ‘‘what course, in 
general terms, would a /andsman sail to 
get back to the North Pole ?’’ 

“North,’’ said the Big Australian. 

The Chiet Officer was very 
annoyed, 





The Watch Compass 
By Elizabeth Tristram 
When anyone is lost and cannot. tell 
which way is nortii, he is very apt to 
say, ‘“‘Tlow I wish To had a compass!"? 
But if he has a watch, which is keeping 
near correct time, and 
a 


very reliable compass. The only 


difference is that with the compass you 
find north and with the watch, soutin. 


The method is very simple. All you 


have to do is to point the hour hand to 
the sun, wherever the hour hand may be 
at the time, and south 
exactly 
figure twelve on the watch dial. 


always be 
it and the 
Try it 


will 


half-way between 


any time of day, and wherever you may 


happen to be, and you will find that the 


method never fails. 


u 
ing. 


Suppose it is ten o’clock in the morn- 
Point your hour hand toward the 


sun and you will see that the figure 
eleven, half-way between ten and twelve, 


indicates the 
It will be the same anywhere, no matter 


true north and south line. 


in what section of the world you may be. 


the 
the sun.’’ 


This method of finding the points of 
compass is called ‘orientation by 
While the sun is passing over 


you 


; center, 


, inate actual rural conditions. 


' 


| to six o’clock at night). 


) Phe attic is employed 


January 19) 
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fone hundred and eighty degrees (fry 
cast to west) the hour hand of the way 
passes over three hundred and sixty 4, 
grees (from six o'clock in the morpiy, 
Consequetit)y 
the angular movement of the sun ino, 


| hour corresponds to the angular moy, 


ment of the hour hand in half an oy, 
Hence, if holding the watch horizon, 
we point the iiour hand toward the gy 
the line from the pivot of the hands, 
the point midway between the hour hay 
and twelve o’clock will point south, — 

To be sure, there are times whlien th 
sun cannot be seen. Then of course ti 
watch compass is useless until the gy 
appears again. Nearly always, howeye 
the whereabouts of the sun imay |, 
known by a grayish circle in the cloy), 

a spot that is less dark than the reg, 
the sky. The watch compass has prove 
a blessing to a great many travelers, 


City Convenience in a Country 
School 


Ilow a small one-teacher school jn th; 
country may have all the convenience: 
popularly supposed to be the exclusiy 
privilege of the city 1s demonstrated j 
the model rural school at’ Kirksyil}, 
Mo., according to H. W. Foght, specia) 
ist in rural education tor the Unit 
States Bureau of Education. Indoor toi. 
lets and shower baths, drinking tow. 
tains, and a modern heating plant az 
shown to be possible in the county 
school, however remote from the cit 
Furthermore, the cost is said to be with. 
in the means of a comparatively sul 
community. 

The Kirksville school is conspicuois 
for its utilization of every available ine 
of space, It is only a one-story bull. 
ing, slightly wider than the typical Mi. 
souri country school, but the attic an 
basement are both put to valuable ts, 
for aannal trai 
ing and domestic science, and there is 4 
excellent herbarium, The basement coy. 
tains the heating plant, a combination 
of hot water and hot air, described as ver 
economical in use ; the ftiel room; abu 
room. for the outdoor garden ; and a dat 
room for developing photographs, The 
machinery of the school plant consists ¢ 
an ordinary pneumatic pressure tank, of 
erated by a gasoline engine. A seplic 
tank sewer system is maintained at simi 
expense, 

The main floor of the building, beside 
containing the classroom proper, li 
small community library, separate fru 
the school library, emphasizing the p 
pose of the rural school as a communi 
The classroom itself! — oceupis 
most of the floor. The desks and seats 
it are both adjustable and movable, wi 
individual platforms; and when allat 
removed to one side, as matry as 200 per 
ple can be accommodated, thus makin 
it possible to use the room for commun 
gatherings. The stereopticon in the wi 
of the classroom emphasizes still furth: 


| the fact that this school is built for ge 
much | 


eral community use as well as for onl! 
nary school purposes. 

Every effort has been made to havetlt 
model rural school at Kirksville approx: 
Althoug! 
located on the campus at the Kirksville 
Normal School, it is detached from th 
other buildings. The pupils are 1 
1ural material; Every morning a tally 
portation wagon brings in thirty-to 
country children from a distance of 
iniles. No town children are allowed 
attend, because it is distinctly a mr 
school, An expert rural teacher 1 
charge and the school she conducts 3 
observation school. Candidates for 
ral-school certificates attend it at le 
once aday and observe her work, i! 
alter two years of training in the noms 
school they receive practice work imi 
school. 

‘*Teachers who have gone out from 
perience in this model rural school « 
300 per cent better teachers,”’ says M: 
Foght; ‘but the best indication of Os 
value of such a school is the way * 
leading features have heen copied.” 
the country about Kirksville many sit’ 
lar schools have been uilt. They dom 
always copy all the details, but the at 
arrangement and the sanitary equipme 
are generally duplicated, Buildings™” 
eled on the Kirksville school have bees 
erected in Mississippi and Nebraské 
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facial Beauty Culture 


Will make you look Younger and More Beautiful 
than all the external treatments you might use for 
alifetime, My System removes writtkles and lines, 
draws up sagging muscles, eradicates sigus of age, 
and Inakes the coniple xion fresh asin girthood 
Without massage, vibration plasters, or auy drugs 
orappliances whatever Just Nature's Way. | 
teach you wm method lor 1 have taught this 
method for fourteen: years and have women ot 
international prominence among my pupils, 

Young Faces Too ain be be suutifully rounded 
and hollows in the neck can be positively tilled iu, 
While the skin becomes Clearer and exquisite col 
ing is t ight to the cheek and lips W hehean 













New Booklet on 
Culture aud New 


“bacial 
Beauty 


‘rite to-day for my 
Beauty © ulture, Body 
Suggestions.’’—FREE, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 81, 209 State St., CHICAGO 























The First Woman rs Teach Scientific Facial kecercise 
BIG MONEY WRITING. 


SONG POEMS 


Send us your song poems or melodies A hit willbringbig 

Money, Past experience unnecessary, Our proposition ix 

kenltively unequaled. WE GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE OF ALL 

VAILABLE WORK FOR PUBL rt ATION and sect copyright in 

OURname, Send us oer work today or write for valuable 
i 


instructive booklet — {'1" Ske 
MARKS.GOLDSMITH CO., 47, Washington, D. C, 
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Home Scalp Treatment 
‘Treat your own Sealp at home. 
Complete instructions for Massag- 
ing, Shampooing, Curing Dandruff, 
Itching Scalp, Falling Hair, 25¢. 
ARTHUR’S TREATYIENT, 
103 Westminster St., Room B., Providence,.I. 
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Py Cards ever sold, 10 cents. All differen 
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our Christm: vee darts lbecre . Bome are em- 
gold, lithographed in many colors on @ fine grade of cardboard. 
& CO. 2430 North F Halsted St., Dept. 72, CHICACO 
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Personality of a Teacher 


The following beautiful description of 
the power and of the value of enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher is from ‘‘ low 
to Secure Attention,’’ hy Sidgwick, the 
great Sunday school teacher of London, 
England: ‘*Whether it be school lesson 
or subject of common talk ont of school, 
the enthusiast drags the boy's mind cap- 
tive. He makes him attend, he makes 
him interested, he makes him think. 
Without trying to do so, he makes learn- 
ing seem attractive and delightful. Boys 
are naturally impressionable, and en- 
thusiasm impresses; they are naturally 
imitative, and whatever they see a man 
keen about, they at once begin to excite 
themselves about it. Whether it be 
poetry, history, politics, art, science, 
natural history, or archaeology, the en- 
thusiast will at once make a school of 
his own imitators about him, And he 
will do far more than this. He will lift 
boy after boy out of the barbarous in- 
tellectual atmosphere in which the nat- 
ural boy lives and moves, and make 
him conscious—though it be only dimly 
conscious —of the vast world of interest 
which lies around in every direction, 
waiting until he gird up his mental 
loins and come and explore, This is 
the real result of master’s enthusiasm 

it cultivates. Under plodding, hum. 
drum teachers who will not put soul in 
their work, a boy may pass through a 
school from bottom to top, doing all the 
work so as to pass muster, and be a sav- 
age at the end. But let the enthusiast 
catch him, though but for a term, and 
the savage is converted, "' 

The essence of a good sciiool is in the 
teacher. It is not in the course of study, 
nor in the fine school-house, nor in the 
large library; it is in the teacher, in his 
method, in his personal adaptation to 
the work of instruction, in his enthusi- 
asin, in his ideals, in his personal worth. 


A school is the center of power only 
when it is in charge of a competent 
teacher, ‘The school attracts and edu- 


cates only when it is in) charge of an 
educated, courageous teacher, A teacher 
can do his duty to his pupils oly when 


he feels that he was chosen, not on ac- 


| count of his polities, his religion, or his 





| School 


| patrons 





relationship to the school board, but on 
account of his qualifications.—/. HW. 
alvick in kedimiva School Bulletin, 

An Unusual Contract 
-f presume that alk teachers, every- 
Where, before beginning school are re- 


quired to sign a coutract. This contract 
is usually short: and pertains principally 
to the length of term and to the pecuni- 


ary understanding between the teacher 
and the Board. 
However, the teachers of Randolph 


County, Alabama, are required to sign a 
contract which ineludes other things as 
well. Additional clauses have been 
serted as follows: 

Ist. I promise to attempt to organize a 
Improvement Association, or in 
case one has been already organized, | 
will endeavor to keep it alive. 

2d. 1 shall endeavor to interest the 
and friends in the distriet in 
erecting a new building when needed, 
or in painting and repairing the old one. 

3d. Lf shall endeavor to establish or en- 
large the library. 


4th. To secure needed desks, pictures 
and mottoes. 

5th. ‘To keep the yards clean; to im- 
prove them by planting flowers and 
shade trees. 

6th. To have a school garden and to 


organize a Boys’ Corn Club and Girls’ 
Tomato Club, 

7th. To eliminate tardiness and irreg- 
ular attendance so far as possible. 

Sth. To influence each pupil to pro- 
vide himself with an individual drink- 








porate such requirements in the contract, 
and yet where the teachers expect to be 
real leaders in the community, and have 
the best interests of the school at heart, 
there could be no objections to their 
signing such a contract. Conscientious 
teachers who feel the call of their work 
will not need it. Others, not so in- 
clined, when they see what is expected 
ot them, may decide that they have 
lected the wrong profession and may de- 
cide not to encumber it.--N. A. Baker, 
Stale Superviser of Rural Schools of 
Alabama in the School News. 


Se- 


Tact in Governing 

Tact does not treat an entire class to a 
five minute scold simply because one 
pupil has not done his work. When one 
hoy is noisy or frivolous, says a good 
teacher, tact does not attract the atten- 
tion of a dozen industrious ones by rasp- 
ing reproof. ‘Tact, having learned that 
silence is the surest cure for disorder, 
fixes his eye on the culprit and quietly 
waits for him. During change of classes 
or at any other odd moments, tact never 


lets po the reins, for he well knows the 
value of an ounce of prevention. Tact 
has few rules, but those are strictly 
enforced. ‘Tact makes convietion the 


foundation of obedience, but strengthens 


this obedience by authority, ‘* Under- 
neath his silken evlove there rests the 
hand of steel.’’ Tact studies the yood 


points of his pupils, and always aims to 
touch the lever that puts into operation 
the best that is in the boy; and as care- 
fully avoids all) unnecessary conflict 
with the bad that may be in him. ‘Taet 
always does himsell as much as he de- 
mands of his pupils--puts neat work on 
the blackboard, never lounges, 
speaks distinetly. Tact accords the same 
respect to his pupils’ rights as he ex- 
pects for his own, Tact 1s constantly in- 
creasing his knowledge of the subjects 
taught and improving his methods of 
presenting them, He thus brings live 
blood into every recitation, and does 
much towards removing the dull monot- 
ony that 1s likely to accompany 
work, ‘Tact puts himself in good humor 
by taking note that the great body of his 
boys and girls are earnest, studious, and 
well disposed. This keeps him from 
wasting nerve and patience in) tretting 
over the one dull, lazy, refractory 
hoy that is pretty sure to found in 


or 
he 


every school,.—/) change 


in- | 





Take your Choice 


“The public schools 
Put im more the 
crete’? 

“Cut out the fads and fancies and 
back to the fundamentals--reading 
writing and spelling and arithmetic.’ 

‘You are cramming the children 


are too bookish. 


of practical and con- 
gel 
and 


full 


of more facts and figures and information 


than they can possibly use."’ 
‘The pupils in the modern 
learn nothing. There seems to be 


schools 
awell- 


grounded fear on the part of teachers that | 


” 


all knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


‘The teachers review and drill and ex- 
amine the life and interest oul of every 
subject in the sehool.”’ 

““There is none of the old-time thor 
oughness. It’s Hop, skip aud jump —just 


skimming the surface but fixing nothing 
definitely.’’ 

‘The teachers are working the children 
iuto nervous and physical wrecks, The 
work must be done though the children 
be undone.”’ 

It's just one continuous picnic 
attention, no concentration, 
thought, no habits of work. Oh, 
little touch of the old-time school with 
its traditions and ideals of hard tasks and 
hard work.’'--///. Ad. Press Bulletin. 


ho 


Look at the sunny side of everything 





ing cup and with a tooth-brush. jand make your optimism come true. 
It may seem hardly necessary to incor- | C. 1). Larson. 
C) can doubtless be found in the list 
Your Favorite Novels s2 of this Jounal. 


printed on page 
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Plans you can obiain one book selected from this splendid list Free and Post- 


paid. 


You can get as many books as you procure subscribers, 
by paying 1o0¢ in addition to the regular subscription fee of $1.25 


and each subseriber 


can procure either 


Practical Selections or — School Year, as offered on page two of this Journal. 


A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Every educator should have a copy of this new 
book which willenable you to understand and put 
into operation, at once, the world fimous Mon 
tessorit Method of occupying children, developing, 


inasurprising Way, thinking brains and capable 
luwnds. 
MONTESSORI MANUAL 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Hlere, in text hook form, is) the Mottessori 
Course, explained by Gue who lies stietied with 
Mine, Montessori and is authorized to tenele her 
method in this country, 
If your book dealer cannot supply you, send 
for Ulistrated eireular yiving synopsis of book. 
Or, we will send, prepaid, for $1.95. Money 
back if, after tive days, you do not tine the 
hook satisfactory inevery way. 
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ing Course fits teachers 

fH more advanced positions 
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little expense. Full information on request 
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FREE 
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Year's, Lincoln’s Birthday, st. 
Valentine's, Washington's Birth. 
day, Jeaster, Arbor and Bird 
Jays, Flower Day, Memoriul 
Duy, Closing Day, Fourth ol 
July, Thanksgivieg aud Christ- 
mas. ‘Theraterial ts all new 

j some Of It prepared expressly 
forthis book and the balance 











used by special arrangement, 
jj, und oudupted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, tor 
lo boys > Making the Best ot 
Things, ford girls and 5 boys, 


Toucues in ‘Trees, 3 boyst An Arbor Duy Medley, 35 
Children; Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 2hoys; In 
Hlonor of Thanksviving, 2b eirls and Pbovs :) Thang 
ing up the stockings, byirlaud 2 boys 5 What Christ- 
mus Menus, Geiris;ete, 20l pases. 25 cents, 


Brownies’ Whispers. A tloralcaniata written by 
iad. Denton; musiecby W. Rhys derbert,  Phiis 
Operetiais a very clever piece of work and is espec 


jally snitable for school entertainments, ete, The 
music is very pretty, catelyy aed not too difiientt for 
young children, ‘The charneter ure Brownies, 


flowers of several kinds, raindrops, sunbeanis, a 
murdenuer and his daughter, There short dialowue 
and @ bomber of choruses, besides a flower drill 
Altogether “The Brownies’ Whispers” makes as 
pretty aud artistic a little Operetta as Could be ae 
red’? Jo cout 








Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe 
ell 


Vioryouny pupils by sueh popular writers cas 
Virginia Baker, Susie M Best, Maude M. Grant 
Bertha dd Bush, Mary Bailey aud others, Most ol 
the sclectious are ofonly dour, cight, twelve, or sis 
teen Lite Something especiuily appropriate for 
ever fiouth, and those suttuble for muy time or 
OCCnsIOn, richtest amd most usable Collection 
published, Yo cents, 

Choice Dialogues By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For 
School and Secml  Ritertainments, The wide 


reputation of its compiler for books in this field bs 
Hficiont coarntee ofits quality. Phe book itself 


is better tham guy deseription of it, Tt offers ¢ 

ecllontomaterial foray kind of ai cntertaimiuinenl 
provram. at home. sehoolor chore, Tis themes 
jnelude humor, history, mythotogy, patriotism 
school dife, and intel miere The dialogues are 


siited for older children oud adults, have quek 
uetion, andare ofthe highest moral tome, sO cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Trish, A ew and 
original book, By & popular 
author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with grout 
nud most inerited success, 
Prieht dialogues, clever en 
Lortaiminents, fine recitations 
and charming drills, In 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especiuly fine list) for 
Christinaus, Contents: a7 
pieces under the following 
hends: New Year's Davy, 
Lincoluw’s Birthday, St. Val 
entine’s Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Master, 
Day, Decoration Day, 
Day, bPourthot Judy 
Dav, Piadlowe'on, Phanksgiving, Cheimtmiias, 
Dolls’ Symposium, The. By Itizabeth I. Gupull. 

A nest dnique cod captivating play for children, 

It combines spicy dhitog, fasciuatiny drills, clever 

burlesqhe, @nibranenig (bine wd cunning wiles 
The children taipersomate the dolls and) doo the 

miost anustage stored As a ostrprising funnainkes 

this play ds tnequatled. Por any number from 

wtod Prom SO minutes to d's hours, as desired, 














Zo Cons, 

Festive Songs for Little Singers. By Wlizabeth 
Guiptill, mansie by Arehibaiad PRamaboldt, Wath a 
tions. A newanelody for each song, and familiar 
airs suggested for Lhoge Who prefer, Zo cents, 

Pin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises. By Miss Anna 
Sitler, Choieest quotations from  teted atthors 
clever recitations, ubiaue exercises, ete. Full of 

wd thittes, byreents, 

de Siecle Lincola’s Birthday Exercises, 
Por all wriades, Practical and tistructive, but de 
cidediy  plensiig Comtiits Liteola’s @pinriiis, 
necdotes nud speeches, a poem by Lineoln, ore tual 
ones, recitations and class eXereises or dinhosues; 
allthatis needed for Lincotn Day. bo certs, 

Fin de Siecle Washingtouw's Birthday Exer- 

ses. Por primary, toterniedtate, and high sehoots, 

Hations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, apd other 
features, To cents, 

The Fairies of the Seasons. A Cantata written and 
composed by TLASDounald. The Fatries of the Sea 
sons come from their home in bairyland to sport and 
play. The Queen of the Pairies also comes with her 
attendants to direct the revels, After achorus of 
ereeting tothe Queen, the Fairies of Spring and Sam- 
merare each called upon to sing their sor Then 
follows the Revel, or bairy March, and obeisance to 
ihe Queen, Phe Fairies of Autiion and Winter are 
then called upon losing their songs; after which all 
joinin thesong, “Good night,’ and return to Pairy 
lane, 



























CHARACTERS 





Queenofthe Fairies. Fairies ofSpring(sjor(12), 

Pairies of Autiuinn, Fairies of Sumner, 

Fairies of Winter, Attendants om Queen (6) 
Paves or'lrain-Bearers(2). ‘Trumipeters (2) 


60 Conts. 

Hatchet March and Drill. A spectacular entertain 
nent for Washington's Birthday, for either 16 or 24 
boys, Unique and original. 15 cents, 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The, A colonial society play 
foray occasion, in which Washingtoms social tile, 
tering Inanhood and courteous INADHERS ATE pot 
traved, In one scene Christnias is celebrated mm rare 
plantation style, Lively with old) plagtation meto 
dies. By Effie Louise Kooule, For gramiunar grades 
oradults. Fourscenes. 8 boys ands girls, or more 
willbe better, 1°, hours, 25 cents, 

Hlelp-U Washingionand Lincoln Collection, Dia- 
lovues: The Flag of Washington, The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, ALL Because Ile Could 
Not Vella Lie. And plenty of good drills, Exer- 
cises, Recitations, ete, 25 cents, i 

Haymakers and the Dairymaids, The. Words by 
Willis N. Bugbee; music by Harry C. Pldridge, A 
rollicking song for young people, Typical song ol 
the farm, and costumed makes a fine specialty, 
Can be used in Ccounectionu With some drill, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete progranis 
stited to any school, 25 cents, 

If We Were Youand You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song, This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, ‘Phe children wonder how cordial the 













Send for our Catalogue listing several hundred Entertainment Books. Fr, AY, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y, 


Allthe Holidays, By Chura 

l “8 The 
hook contains 839 diulogs, exer- 
recitia- 


” 
~ ‘ 
cises and plays, and ¢ 
Yj] tious tor the following: New 
1 
i 
) 








wets. About 19 cha 


‘The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 1 sirls 
Pand 7 boys. Jaume Roses- Drillanud song. Por girls, 





welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 


places. Forany number of children, 25 cents, 


Japanese Reception, A, Ly Sister M. Aimee. A 
novel entertaimment for l7 girls varing from 7 to 14 
years, More characters may be introduced, in- 
eludipg boys, A complete program of sougs, reci- 


tations and drills is given, J! hours. 25 ceuts. 


Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party. A charming little play for any num- 
berboys and girls, but five of each required, A 
glinpse of Washington’s home life in childhood 
days. Written by Ieflie Louise Koogle. Two scenes. 


HOininutes, 15 cents, 


New Year and Mid-Winter Exercises. By Alice | 





appreciated aud made use of, 


Drunk My Last G 
a Waterfowl: Jer 
Book oF : 






y 





somebody's Mother, 


BOOK Tit The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans ¢ 
night; Little Rocket's Christoiss > Kate Shelley: Ifon 
BOOW TN Rock of Aves (Pantomime); Tow He Saved St. Michels 
Mattvr. Darhara broehie Phe Bells; The Little Fireman: The American Revolution 


Price, cach Book, paper bound, 25c. The Four Books in one cloth bound volume, 





Original Dialogs For Any Tim 
fnteresting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spicy, and lively. 


Old Glory, or the Boys of ’76. 
in two acts by Anthony J. Schindler, 
CHARACTERS: Gen, Putnam and Col.Slocum of the 
Continental Guards ; Maj. Sniflin, of His Majesty’s 
Guards; Four Boys of ’76; The Village Dolt; A 
Continental Guard 3 
Three Professional Tramps ; 
boys, Continental and Iflessian soldiers, guards, ete, 


A patriotic operetta 


number of village 




















Popular Recitations and How To Recite 


By GRACE B. PAXON, Whese most valuable books are made upof a collection of Standard Selected Pieces, 
The author, a teacher of Mlocution of unusial attainments, explains in the greatest detail How to Recite 
each selection. livery gesture, every pose, every attitude, every inflection of the voice, i 
Lhorouehly indicated that by observing these instructions and applying them one can render these Selections 
as Wellas thowel personally instructed. They are equally valuable to students for self-study and the teacher 
in coviug instruction. Students of tocution will find them invaluable, 
songs arranged dor paotoniimes, with full directions for their production, 
duced, are popular features wherever used, and their production ina work of this Character will be widely 


DIVISION AND CONTENTS — | 
There are four separate paper bound books, containing selections as iudicated ; 
BOOK I— Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime): Bobby Shaftoe; Flash —The Firemen’s Story: T Mave 
ws; An Order tora Picture; Independence Bell; The Firemen ; low to Burn a Heap; ‘To 


fueluded in the collection are several 
These Pantomimnes properly pro 


sus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime): The Ride of Jennie McNeil; Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud: The birst Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box , John Maynard; On the Rappahannock 5) 


‘Tom: Curfew Must Not Ring To- ‘ 





Little Plays and Exercises 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some with drills, marches, and music, 
for younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 


tricd and proved betore publication in this form, 


Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 1. 


‘Twelve separate Books at 10c each or 
All in One Volume for 35c, 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols— Songs and drills 
for both boys and geis, Masie Any number, Mother 
and many of the 





Gioose Convention — Mother Goo 
Clouceters made famous by ber, Bright, catehy music, 
Zvor more, Bairy Svoshine—Children costumed ¢ 
flowers, others with water pots and rakes. Singing 
fo tamiiiarairs, ending with a fine drul and march, 
sO Cordless) girls and boys. The Flower’s Party—A 





garden play to the fairy land of flowers, 7 boys make 
awearden, Mother Nature aud the fairies, Sunbeam 


and Raindrop, help tn its care, and 6 girls aud 7 boys 
oppear. Harvest Time--Vilgrim Maids and Sailor 
Boys, Boy as turkey, girlsas various fruits. Songs 
to familiar airs, Any number ol children, The Real 
Santa Claus—A bright little Chostmas play in three 
acters. Mother Goose Party - 
Very simple in dialogue and costume. The Fairies’ 
Revelry Urowutes, Pays, Kelves, Fairy Queen, Har 
pers, Goblins, ete. IS or more boys and girls, Japan- 





ese Reception— Easily costumed and full ot color, i 


cuels amd 2 boys. Little Mothers—six separate 
preees, dinlogues, pAnLOM Mes soucs, ele. Hntroduciig 
dolistieseh. Cheistmas Secrets— A very fine play, 





ovivingt ose, Pi taain elaracters, others as desired, 


Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill tor 
Iz, sor 2b virls, 


Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 2. 


‘Twelve separate Books at 10c each or 
A n One Volume for 35c. 
Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys — Chil- 





dren represent dolls and toys. Stocking drill 25 
or less. What Santa Brought—6 children, The 
Lost Reindeer > children representing Mes, Santa 
Cinus, elhand dolls. Somes to tamitiar tunes. Mother 


Larth’s Party — Arbor Day Play. ‘Three girls 
represent Apri, Arbor Day and Mother Iearth,  Chil- 


dren represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exere 
cise—!2 pupils. The May Queen) ‘Iwo scenes. & 
causand 7 boyst more torechotus, May Day Drill 


iSechilktren, represent May Queen and the mouths, 


Ihe Turkey's School) A ‘Thankseiving play inetd 


ing songs aed drill, a characters or less. A Merry 


Principally adapted 


Thanksgiving—6 characters,and children for singing. 
Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 
Frost—Christmas play in two acts, 
Frost, Nimble Jack, etc. Mother’s Visiting ” 
cma’ Spe 
bumblebee and 6 boys. Vine, about 20 minutes, The pe 
Magic Charm—A woodland scene, i 
The Enchanted Schoo'room } 
representing readers, miusic books, pencils and other 
things found in the 


Ss 





Songs to familiar 
In the Palace ot Kriss Kringle — Kriss 
Kringle, Postisan, Spirit of Christmas and Mother 
8% boys or girls as Brownies, 


Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 3. | 
Twelve separate Books at 10c each or 
All in One Volume for 35c. 

A Christmas Carol 
Dicken’s famous story. 
view With Santa Claus-—A very bright aud ingen- 
ious Christinas play, 
The Truly Believers—Chri: ‘ 
littheones, tos characters, A Visit to Santa Claus — 
J6ochildren or all in the 
The Golden Key —Scene in Story Book Land, with 
the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother Goose char- 
An Arbor Day Pano- 

Boys and Sunbounet 
Girls. As many Characters as desired, The Picnic 

Por primacvebitdren, Rainbow children songs, 
Choosing a Valen- 
Bright and amusing dialogue, 
Modern Minutemen—Washington 
Lincoln Exercise ‘ 
The Fairy Garden— 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise, 17 
monds and Toads 


for stage use from 


For Primary erades, 


jzor more children, 
rama—llower Giris, 





13 children, or more, songs, Some of these wre set to original mus 
to favorite college songs, and others to oper: 
Birthday dialogue, 


Fairy tale dramatised, 
more, Robin Hood’s Party—lutroducing the Merry 

. food, Bo-Peep. Songs and marches, 
February Fairies 
A play for primary children, ) Characters, 
in Verse—A short exercise forany number up to le. 
Vacation Time—Dialos 





recitations, for lO or 
tertainment—A complete | 
exercise, With recitations, songs, ete,, several pupils 








v ° ee ae ° 

‘Just the Thing” Series of Entertainment Books 
The books listed below comprise tiveof the ten separate volumes of The Years’ Eutertainments. They 
ure very appropriately designated the ‘Just the Thing’ . i 
be found the very matter one would desire for use during the month designated, For special days com- 
plete programs are provided, together with an abundance of the very best material for rendering them, 


Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow Entertainments. 


(February nuinber,) 


Lowell Entertainment. With other seasonable material. 
Easter, Bird Day and Arbor Day Entertainments. 


(April number.) 


Memortal Day Entertainment and Temperanee Program. 


each (May number.) 


Closing Day and Flag Day Entertainments. (June number.) 

These books have from 40 to 48 double column pages containing a great abundance of material 

(songs, recitations, dialogues, readings, ete.) for the various months and occasions, Printed on good 
paper. Strong paper covers. Price, Fifteen cents each. 

The Year’s Entertainments, of which the above tive books form a part, consists of a set of ten Entertain- 

ment Books, one foreach month of the School Year. t 

or allin one splendid cloth bound volume of 364 double column pages, for 


casion, and espe 
Series, for the reason that in each volume will 


An abundance of material for each, 


(Mareh number.) 
of miuterial for each. 


Aimple material of all grades for 
Wasl 





The ten books are sold separately at 15 cents each 





Entertainment Numbers from the Instructor Literature Series 

The following books, published in the Instructor Literature Series under the titles and numbers 
designated, supply a variety of Entertainment material of the very highest order, 
Building of the Ship and Other Long- ' 


No. 108 History in Verse 
“195 Night Before Christmas and Other 
Poems and Stories 
« 993 Poems Worth Knowing—Primary 
“ 934 Poems Worth Knowing—Intermediate 
* 935 Poems Worth Knowing—Grammar 
“ 936 Poems Worth Knowing—Advanced 
* 428 Speeches of Lincoln 
“ 4) Fifteen Selections from Longfellow 
* 420 Ten Selections from Longfellow 


re Ask for Catalogue of Instructor Literature Series. 2 


Reading and Classics at only 5c per Copy. 
—eOonri—“—~ . 


M. Kellogg. For children from ten to fifteen years, 
These exercises were expressly prepared for the 


winter time, and are therefore most satisfactory: for 
the indoor season, There are recitations, drills, 


exercises, plays for celebrating winter holidays and 
birthdays, and programs for parties; all des 





brief biog 
birthday 3 ¢ l 
grams for some of these anniversaries, 25 cents, 








Five Cents each. 


Selections from Holmes 

Selections from Tennyson 

Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Selected Poems from Thomas Moore 


oN 


0 titles of choice Supplementary 
nastics, 25 cents, 


APPRAPAPPA AA PAPPPPPAS 
Wrap Mein the Dear Old Flags, I 
School Songs for Closing Day. 
Contains a number of most excellent orig- 
inal songs for the last day celebrations, 
original music, while others are set to familiar tunes, 
A very practical collection of songs suited to all 
Bright and pleasing. 
Song of the Hatchet, The. 
Washington’s Birthday, by 





. e ¥ 
Your’re Welcome If You Keep kight Still - 
ied 
to make jolly what would be the most trying se ASO 
of the vear, A helpful feature is found in the fifty 
ihies of famous men and women whose 
ome in the winter, and suggested pro- 


A humorous song for 
Archibald Tumiboltd, 


The range is suited to 
pleasing, 25 cents. 


humorously points a moral, 
children’s voices; the music 











y George, and The Lincoln Teng 

Two unique dialogs, Inthe former the Charan 
are Uucle Sam, George Washington, two litte. 
andachorus, Inthe latter there are& boys « 
girls(Gramimar or High School). Both are y, 
novel and highly entertaining, Kasily prepared» 
splendidly effective, 15 cents, 7 





Scorer’s Successful Selections and Principles y 


Voice and Action. Kdited by John G. sein, 
Principal of the Cleveland School of Hlocution yy. 
Oratory, Containing a treatise on the scienceandn 
of elocution, with a Collectiou of tested 21d approy, 
selections for recitations on all OCCASIONS, iNChydig. 
the choicest gems of elocution and oratory, 4) 
dicious variety of both prose and poetry, Ever 
piece a masterpiece, Kspecially designed for 
vanced students, teachers and professors of loc, 
tion, 208 pages, 2h cents, . 





Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades, Ty, 


leaux, etc. By Sarah 1. Stocking, For those y) 
have never given a “shadow” entertainment ity 
be said that the shadows are thrown by a Lun p up, 
wsheet or curtain, Which is suspended in froniy 
the stage. A great variety of entertainment th 
thus be given with little trouble. Numerous geo, 
comic and sentimental, Inaddition to thes 
pictures, Consisting ofcomic scenes, list rated | 
erbs, pantomimes, ete., the book contains dig 
tions for statuary and a picture gallery, The who, 
formsachoice repertoire for schools, clubs, churehs 
ele, Full directions given for shadows, table; 
ele, 25 celts, ; 









Mili 
Hy 


Special Day Exercises. I}y Amos M. Kellogg, 4 


most every week in the school yer hies its day, 
special interest, This book provides for gy 
days, Washington, Michelangelo, Shik espeyy 
Longfellow, Holmes, Browning and Kinerson 4 
among those the children learn to know fron 

The holidays, Christmas, Kaster, Thanksyiyiy 
Memorial Day, are not forgotten; there is ney ; 

terial here for eneh, and inbetween, many a hap 
suggestion for tree planting, for bird ana tower ja 
sons, and hints for debate There is a chapter fy 
the first reading lessons for Children that teaches 
Will think worth the price of the book. 30 cents, 





Special Day School Exercises. By Laura tt, sini 


and ‘T. B. Weaver, For all grades, A book of 1 
and original matter by two clever writers, ( 
tents: Loto, a Japanese farce; Bird and Arbor jy 
Program; Friday Afternoon Progra; In Tokio 
Japanese song (with music) and drill; A New Yur 
Kxercise; The Schoolroom, some February sugges 
tionsand exercises; Closing Day Programs The hiv 
Doll, a Christmas exercise; Thankseiy ing in Turk 
Land; Memorial Day Programs Battle of Blonly 
and Charge of the Light Brigade (both pautoimines 
cents 
cial Days in the Primary Grades, by 
y LL. Hood, This little work contains sony 
recitiutions, dialogues, exercises, ete., for May ti 
Memorial Day, Colminbus Day, Christinas, Line 
and Washington Days. Also Mother Ciaose Cper 
etla, suitable for closing of schools. This last oy 
has twenty pages, words and music. — 64 pages, 
cents, 


























School and Parlor Tableaux. By Sarah 1, Stu: 


ing 3; a choice selection of original tableauy { 
school, church and parlor entertainment, Py 
embrace a wide range of subjects, from the classic 
to the comic, The historical tableaux admit te 
use of beautiful Costumes and cannot fil to pleas 
Full instructions given as to costumes. These t; 
leaux are simple and easily prepared. The bo 





contitins 58 Pableaux and 5 fine Pantomime Pla 
These tableaux have proved so popular that seve: 
editions have been sold. 25 cents, 


Ten Commencement Songs. By <A. J. Wilh: 


Lydia Margaret Wilbur, Tlarriette Wilbur w 
Winifred Wilbur. A splendid collection. of cho 
new sonesspeciuly written for Graduation py 


This collection embraces original class somgs 5 Co 





ement, graduation, valedictory, and f 








lections, Words and mesic complete, Clever a 


appropriate 25 cents 


Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. | 
song of Motherlove and Tome. Sweet and soo! 





ing. An Antisulfragette argument, May be sur 
by little girls with dolls. 25 cents 


"Twas Thee! "Iwas Thou! and This I Avov! 


A Quaker contention, A delightful song, Ve 


droll and quaint, For any occasion, Very po 

lar. Duet for small boy and girl 
sie by Etlie Louise Koogle, 25 cents. 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blu. 
ed, 


One ol the best songs ever publis 


Words and fir 





Tells of"! 
Flas a roils: 








man Who fights battles each da 


Chorus. Tuspiration to school children, 25 cents. 
Iwo Crusty Little Pies. A “dough”-ful story. 


the pies were “crusty. An attraction for any | 
ly good for Washington's Bir 
day Exereises. May be sung as solo, duet by! 
and girl, or any number of children, By bl 
Louise Koogle., Sheet musie. 25 cents. 

j zton Celebrs at Riverside, Th. 
‘coutinuous performance’ or pify, introduc 
many novel features. Provides a complete eti 

tainment, or the several teatures miuay be used 

dependently. Embraces recitations, dialogues, dt 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several le 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents. 
ington Guards and Ladies of Honor 
The. Drill and cantata made so easy hat alle 
auy school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys @® 
| sh fewer willanswer, 15 cents. 

ss Mhe, An Arbor Day entertainmel 
tracters: The Fairy Queen, 13° fairies, anil 
uber of pupils. A’ bright and pleasing elt 































nu 
tainment. 15 cents. 


Wiant’s_ Drills. ! 
Lucia M, Wiant, Sue 
o~ ro: visor of Elocution & 
Cri { : Physical Culture, 

qi v ‘ ton, Ohio, Schools, 2 

Hoi Shoals kee Doodle Drill- 
Flower — Drill — Mar* 
ing Through Georg 
two drills, primary 
advanced, —Wab 
Drill—Ked, White 
Blue Drill-— Aestiié 
Drill or Posings-! 
Drill—Broomstick 
—Cadet Drill, Kachd® 
so fully and clearly 
plained that it econ 
a pleasure to teacll y 
pils these attractives)” 






soys. Ave 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memon 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert 
An unusually meritorious production, Shoul 
sung as asolo, 25 cents, 





great success of Mr. eldride 
Were You and You Were Us,’ has 
ond welcome song Which we believe equally ae 
us the first one, Can be sung by any numer 
children, Start your entertaimment right bys! 
this song, 25 cents, 


ss welcome song" 
’ prompted# 


a3 si 
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Educational Exhibits 






ty Jast month's issue we published a 
letter from Ellen B. McDonald, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oconto county, Wis- 
cousin, giving a long list of articles kept 
at the county superintendent’s office to 
be lent to teachers. It also noticed that 
come teachers had secured exhibits for 
themselves. Evidently some of our 
waders are desirous of securing such 
exhibits and have written to some 
of the firms mentioned. 






Ciples 
1. Scone, 
WLIO gy 












wa, One of these exhibits was cocoanuts 
Lit and L. Schett Co., New York, the firm 


ton furnishing it. We have received a letter 





ent from the company in which they state 
mat that they did furnish such an exhibit: a 
ted pry year azOy but on account of the ditheulty 
eee ot securing these— husk cocoanuts lad 
church Mim withdrawn the offer. They ask us to 
lableayy vive this notice. 

we. A *snexhibit of cartridges was also men- 
8 day (fie tioned as furnished by the Union Metallic 
ed. Cartridge Co., New York. We have re- 
rson acme ceived a letter from then staling that 
iver they do not distr'hute anything of this 
NeW ts kind dor the benefit ef schools and aske- 
il iny us to make this statement, 

ster fy Qurreaders Will notice that it was not 
leaces MM Gated in the letter from the county super- 
aa intendent that these exhibits were fur- 
Kofi Me yished free, but that they had been se- 
pn cured to be lent to teachers, It would 
Tokivsfe yotdo to assume, therefore, that you 
ew Yee ould write to any of the-e firms and se- 


Y sugges ™ ° oe 
Thelivfae cure these fer individual school use. 


thee Last February Pratt & Lambert, Bulfalo, 
oiniue Me N.Y., Were mentioned by one of our 
i ta correspondents as Lurnishing tree exhibits 
song of varnish, We announced, by their re- 
May 1 BS quest, in the next Insule, that this was 
Bove not the case now. ‘Tihey are still receiy- 
last on ing requests, however, and wish us to 
orn wautannounce that they do not) any 
L. Stout: longer furnish such exhibits tor schuols. 
eaux i 
it, Th 
init How to Secure Government 
to pleas ° ° 
he Publications 
de Ty 
des. Owing to a misuiiderstanding on the 
va part of principals and teachers of schools, 
Will HE the U.S. Departinent of Agriculture is 
2 receiving many requests for free copies of 
ion tw. fee the Jarge colored food and diet charts 
a8; Cou issued by the Division of Food Investi- 
aa gilions of the Office of Mxperiment Sta- 
erates MB tions, The Departinent’s supply of 
ever OR copies for free distribution has long been 
ress, (Me CXHausted. = These sets of fifteen large 
und soo! HF colored charts can be obtained only by 
y Wes ending $1.00 im currency or money 
Avow! i order to the Superintendent of Docu- 
— b ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
aid mefe ington, D. CG. These charts, which are 
— Wwenty-one by twenty-seven inches in size 
soft fe Wd handsomely printed in several colors 
a roisic Eon a good quality of paper, make excel- 
mt lent wall decorations tor the schoolroom, 
range tley picture many common foods, such 
“ae ’s meat, fish, vegetables, and show 
by kif S@phically the proportions of the vari- 
os Nutritive constituents and waste in 

ley Th thie By this ANS *y vive stude 
strode » By this means they vive students 
ete eat practical idea of the food value to 
‘aed “ONS standard articles of dict. 
rv erul There is general misunderstanding 
neil ‘mony teachers as to the methods under 


Which they can obtain free of cost the 


yet alos , z 
‘ilous bulletins issued by the Depart- 


) hoy's aie 


ts. ‘ ; ; ‘ 
‘siones : utof Agriculture, Hach Senator and 
8, oa tpresentative is allotted a number of 
i le v * e . . . . 

Sgn “ples of distribution to his constituents, 


aul to supply requests direct to him. 
ihe Department of Agriculture also re- 
felves a certain number from each issue 
distribute free on application. After 
the Department's supply is exhausted, it 
fan fill no more requests and applicants 
Must then buy these documents at cost 
ne the Superintendent of Documents, 
Wermment Printing Office, unless their 
Congressman 
ye from his quota. A letter ad- 
“oak the ‘* Division of Publications, 
rnd Cpartiyent of Agriculture, Wash- 
sl D. C,”? making such a request, 
he ohtat® lists of documents which can 
ve oped lree, as long as the supply 
shes ry also a price list showing cost 
_ OF reprinted bulletins whieh can 
* obtained from the 


imary 3” 
_— Want 
Vhite s 


Memor® 
ncert Us* 
Should * 





can supply them with tree | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


School and Child Labor in New 
York State 


Several amendments to the education 
and labor laws of New York Siate this year 
have to do with the atte:dance of children 
at school. 

The laws require the attendance of all 


| Children between 7 and 16 years 180 days 


jannually in cities, unless physically or 





| perfectly quiet. 
Superintendent of | 


mentally incompetent; or between 14 
and +16 years of age when regulariy em- 
ployed under labor certificates issued by 
the local Board of Health. Continued 
tardiness is considered as mucii a viola- 
tion of the law as illegal absence. When 
absence is for religious observance or in- 
struction, arrangements should be made 
with the clergy that school work shall not 
be seriously interfered with. Half a day 
a week may be taken for music lessons. 
Where the distance to and from school is 








too great for the pupil to walk, the dis- | 


trict must furnish transportaton if the 


Teachers in both private and = public 


schools are required to keep an accurate | 


record of the attendance of all children 
between 7 and Jo years. The daily record 
of a chiid taught by a private teacher or 
by the parent must be similarly kept. 

No child under 
atany thine ina factory, mereantile 
tablisinnent, business or telegraph office, 
restaurant, hotel, or apartment house, or 
in the distribution transmii-sion of 
merchandise or messages, but boys over 
i2may be employed in gathering produce 
for not more than six hours im any one 
day, subject to the requirements of the 
education law. Male children over 12 
Inay sell newspapers, magazines, or perio- 
dicals in the streets between 6 A, M. and 
81. M. 

No child under 14 may be employed 
in any occupation whatever during any 
part of the term the public school is in 
session, and no child between 14 and 16 
inay be employed unless in possession of 
aldabor certificate. All such children must 
have attended school at icast 130 days of 
the school year. A boy between 44 and 
160 employed ina city of the first or see- 
ond class must furnish to his employer 
in addition to the labor certiiteate, a cer- 
lificate of attendance of not less fan six 
hours a week at evening school for at 
least sixtecu weeks, or not less than four 
hours a week for not jess than thirty-six 
weeks at a part-time and continuation 
scliool, unless he has a certificate of 
vraduiation from a public elementary 
school, a Regents’ certificate, or an ele- 
inentary school certificate, issued by the 
State Kducation Departinent. Violations 
by employers and parents are punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 


Or 


rhe Parent 
If you have never taught school, you 
probably imagine that the most) impor- 
tant problems in education consist it 
the solution of such questions as the re- 
lation of the State to the schools, the 
secularization of the schools, and the in- 


struction to the development» of the 
cluld. IT did once. Then [ began to 
teach. At the end of the year [ knew 


that The Problem, the all-pervading, ail 
over-shadowing Problem, is The Parent, 
Weekly, sometimes dailv, was my in- 
genuity taxed to its utmost to mect and, 
if possible, vanquish the indifferent 
parent, the inconsiderate parent, the 
meddlesome parent, the fond parent, the 
proud parent, the troublesome parent, the 
irate parent, the ignorant parent and 
the enlightened parent, but in the end 
the parent prevailed.—Curter. 

There is nothing that makes men rich 
and strony, but that they carry inside ol 
them. Wealth is of the heart, not of 
the hand.—J/t//on. 


: | 
In some schools this plan would have 


a good effect, 
is noise and restlessness, stops work, and 
says, ‘‘Now let us take ten minutes of 
hard study. We must have the room 
Let ine see how many 
can keep steadily and quietly studying 





ocumente ' ; 
“euients, | for the ten minutes.’’ 

ally as ae 

pumbiet 

it hy gi Twe i inve-ted in five selected copies of the Instruc- 
of the nty-five Cents tor Literature Series will enable you to judge 


y, theip j ; 
N. rs Mitroduction into your school. 


Merits of these books and doubtless result in 


your promptly planning for 


You can do no one thing of more lasting 


ec > 
itto your pupils than to cncourage them to read good books, 





The teacher finding there | 





1f may be employed | 
es- | 


: . os | swear by. 
parents of the child are unabie to do so, | : 


Advice to Teachers Who Are 
Bent on Getting There 


You are bent on being a good teacher, 
you say; if not you are going to quit. 
Good! Then consider the cost. 

You must spend money liberally for 
educational journals and_ professional 
books. 

You must spend time in hard, syste- 


|) matic work on them at the expense of 


sleep and rest. 
You must know the best things that 












No, 51. Size 17x22 inches 


Desf; < 
Tobe embro shades of Brown, Yellow, Delft 
and Outlined with Blaok 








have been said about your business, and | 


you imust struggle to improve them, 

You must satisfy your best conscience 
and best judgment every day of the year, 
even at the expense of popularity and 
position. Remember when you get too 
big for a little community, you'll be 
just big enough for a bigger communiiy. 

You must dare to do many things 
different from the old way your patrons 
Somebody asked Beecher how 
he would make coffee: ‘'I would first 
find out how it was commonly made,’’ 
Ne said, “and then make 1t differently.’’ 

Don’t die at the top. If you have got 
ahead, use it all the time. Don’t ane. 
Invent, originate, experiment, adapt- 
and have the nerve to do it. 

Cultivate the sympathetic side of your 
nature,  Tearn how to get close to 
people, to get a vrip on folks, to move 


them, to use them, to benefit them 
against their will aud wish. 


You'll get kicked a good deal but you 
cannot kick this kind of a teacher down 
stairs, 

Kvery 
above 


Teaches . 


time lim he 


you 


you kick 
somewhere, 


lands | 


Canadian | 
— LADIES 


. 





Free 


Butterfly Pillow Top Outfit 
on Tan Pure Liren 


Pillow Top is hand tinted and ready to ‘he 
embroidered on pure linen (natural tan). Civen to 





you absolutely tree and postpaid if you ser’ as only 
30c to cover the regular retail price of 6 ems of 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk i sa aud 


postage on outfit. Entire outfit consists o. 
1 Pillow Top—size 17x22 inches. 
1 Pillow Back. 
1 Iilustrated Easy Diagram Lesson 
1 Premium Art Bock. 
6 Skeins Richardson’s Grand 
Prize Grecian Silk Floss. 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure Silk Floss that is unexcelled for all sort 
of art needlework, If you want a host of other ¢ 
signs to choose from, besides the one we show here, 
send 6¢ for the Premium Art Book. 

We will refund your money if 

you are not absolutely satisfied, 
Write Today enclosing 20¢ in stamps or silver 
—_— - and your dealer’s name tor the 6 
skeins of silk and we will send you the outiit free, 
Richardson Silk Co., Dept.3262 305-9 W. Adams St... Chicago 

0 # Spool Silt 


also manufacture Richardson's Sp 














Make Shields at Home. $10.00) per 
sent prepaid to reliable women 
for stamped Chivelope. hureka Co., Dept. 22 


100, Wark 
Particulars 
tlamazoo, Mich, 











“Let 
All Sing”’ 








| School Music Books 











BIG VALUE 


The Dearest Spot, 





Frice 5 Cents 


Reon, Poipaid 
NoPedustion 





oh price be— 
Fer Quenbly 





Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 


[tis just What you want. 
ofold favorite songs ever published, 

tieall there are 5} songs 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, 
lay of the Free, 
Low, Anld Lang Syne, Americn, Good Night Liaadic 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky tome, Old Black Joe, Comin’? Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hynin of the Republic, Plow Gentl 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, aud 29 others just as good, 
* The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 00¢ A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


Vt this price your school cannot atford to be without a song bool. 


Orderiwcopy today and if you are not satistied with the book we will refund your money, 


51 SONGS FOR 5c 

It contains the choicest and best collection 
The following are the titles of some of them: 
fend Iwindly Light, 


Bilne Bells of Seothiund, Sweet and 
Swunee River, 


There’s Musie inthe Air, Rocked in 


Former 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, 
Schools, 
Ocean? “Marching Through Georgia,” 
Cainp Ground,” The Star Spangled Bauner,?’ 


thany Others, 48 poges substantially bound, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, 


hook. The result is that every soug is usable. 


MERRY MELODIES, by 8. ©. Tliaison. 


nanny new books gotten out, Gt pues, 


A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicage 
The contents comprises 68 tithes among which are“ America,’ “Columbia, the Gem of the 
“Dixie Laud,’ 
“Trap, ‘Pranip, Prarnip,” 
Price, 100e. 
By T. B. Weaver. 
for opening and closing of schools, speciiul days and general 
Underwentaeareful test in Mr Weaver's own school be.ore it was pernitted to form: a part of thi 
Price, 15c¢, 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES 
tains excelent selections for general use, also for special days 
and fullof life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, 


This book prow 
Manila covers, 


“Homesweet Llome,’ ‘Tenting ou the Old 
“Yankee Doodle’? aid 


$1.00 per dozen, 
A 


school tse, 


new and choice collection of Son 


Kvery song in the collection 


$1.50 per dozen. 


hook, con 
ensible, elevatiy 


$1.50 per 
pite of the 


Popular new son 
Phe worls are 


Prive, 15¢. 


In popularity every 


riew, 15. 


Veuriu 


$1.50 per do 





By JAMES IT). VAUGHN, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Kespousive Scripture Readings, 6 


“If You Love Your Mother; 


When All the Singers Get Home; My 


Mountain Home,” ete, It pleases wherever 


$1.50 per 


Dozen, 





STEELE'S 
PRIMARY 
SONGS 








ones, among them 


Cradle Songs ; 


ee ents 7 





When You Drive a 
your school work. 





and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
} pages in 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 

following songs is, alone, worth the price of the 
The School Mouse 


Old Cottave 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 


Hiow the Flowers Grow ; 
How to Make a Shoe; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to Schoo! 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One 


Contains 55 Songs, 
all, Kvery 
Kach of the 
book, 
om the 


viz: 
Hill; 
Homes My 
Irice, 15¢. 


used, 


“Coasting Song; 











and Jill 


rw Sony ; 


The Lively Little Pussy Ji 


; Seven Times One pie 


Nail.”’ Just the books you want to enliven 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 








By CLARENCE 1. Sine i 
" seseecememed ff 
ome ry 


SPECIAL. 








AL ec AMOR 1 EA PAPAIN 














On receipt of 25 cents w 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


e will send one copy each 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





Dansville, New York 
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You Can Weigh | 
Exactly What 
You Should Weigh | 


by following my sim- 
ple, hygienic direc- 
tions, in the privacy 
of yourroom. Youcan | 
reach your ideal in 
Health, Figure and Poise. 

]l have helped 65,000 , 
of the most retined, 
intellectual women of | 
America to regain health | 
and good figures and have 
taughtthem howto keep | 
well. Why not you? You 
are busy, but you can de- 
vote a few minutes a day, | 
in the privacy of your} 
room, to following scien- | 
tific, hygienic principles |® 
of health prescribed to} 
suit your particular 
needs. } have 


Reduced the Weight’ 


of 32,000 women und have |@ 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more 

My work has grown in| 
favor because results are | 
quick, natural and perma- 
nent, ‘and because they are 
scientific and appeal to! 
common sense. You can Wri-.e to Me 

Be so well that everyone with whom you come 
in contact is permeated with your vitality, your 
wholesome personality~feels better in body and 
mind for your very presence, 

Be Attractive — well groomed. You can 


Improve Your Figure in other words be at 
your best, 

I work faithfully for each pupil. |} am at my 
desk from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., personally supervis- 
ing my work. When in Chicago come to see me. 


. - 
No Drugs—No Medicines 
I study your case just as a physician but in- 
stead of medicine, | strengthen the vital organs 
and nerves by exercise, correct: breathing and 
carriage so that each organ does the work Nature 
intended. I relieve such ailments as 








Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipatien Catarr! 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weakness 
ervousness Rheumatism 


Sufferings of Pregnancy, etc. 

Your correspondence is held in strict. confi- 
dence. The best physicians are my friends— 
their wives and daughters are my Pupils--the 
medical magazines advertise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how 
to stand and walk correctly and giving other 
information of vital interest to women. Write 
for it and J will also tell you about my work. If 
you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what vou wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—-at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for greater culture, refine- 
ment and beauty in women, 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait 
you may forget it. | have had a wonderfu! ex- 
perience and | should like to tell you about it, 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 30, . 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Miss Cocroft isa college bred woman, Sheis the recog 
nized authority on the scientific care of the healthand 
figure of women, She personally attends to her work. 

The St. Louis Watehimaking ~ School 
announces that its next term will begin 
January ©, and the indications are that 
the attendanee will be flere. On thas 
account ttoasks for prompt notiheation 
from those expeeting to attend. This in 
titution is a practical school wath a 
reputation tor thoroughiuess and high- 
grade work, aud iis vrafuates are well 
equipped for suceessiul work, 

To eaplture the citadel ol a ehiuitd’s 
mnind through Jove and svinpathy; to 
lead pupils toward bigher ideals of Tite 
and duty; to establish closer relations 
between home and school and state: to 
exalt purity of life and conduct; to 
trenythen the moral tone of the com 
munity; to make good men and women ; 
to establish and dignity the profession ol 
teaching; to make education attractive ; 
to maguity the state; to meet the need 
lor educated citizenship; such ts the ex 
alted mission of the teacher. Jlon. 
Charles R. Skinner, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., has a printiog 
department im the junior high school, 
It is tor three distinet classes of students: 
Hirst, the part-time boy who attends hall 
a day a week without loss of pay from 
his regular employment; seccend, the 
hoy who is there all the time and is 
iearning the trade; third, the boy who 
takes an hour or two a week to find out 
Whether he wants to tollow printing as a 
life work. 








| Progress. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Dr. Montessori in America 


Dr, Marie Montessori, the famous [tal 
jan teacher, arrived in this country carly 


in December, and is giving a series of | 


lectures on the work of her sehools in 
Rome. She has ‘brought moving pic- 
tures illustrative of the work as it 1s 
actually carricd on in the ‘' House ol 
Childhood.’ 

Madame Montessori’s tour is under the 
ausptees of the Montessor: Kducational 
A-sociation of Ameritea, of which Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell is president, Dr. 
Pr oP. Claston, U.S. Commusstoner ol 
Mducation, first viec president, and S. 5. 
McClure of New York, sccond vice presi- 
dent. Miss Marparet Wilson, daughter of 
the President, is a member of the board 
of trustees of the association, and was 
active in the reeeption accorded to Dr. 
Montessort at the National Capital, Dr. 
Montessort will be in the United States 
about three weeks. She wall visit’ erpht 
to tem etties cast of the Mississippi, be- 
ginning with Washington, which is the 
headquarters of the Montessort Assocta- 


tion. She does not expect to be able to | 


vo very lar soult or west om this trip. 


“Get Out of the Rut” 


It is frequently observed that teachers, 
more than those of any other profession, 
are apt to get into a groove, HKverybody 
believes this except the teachers theim- 


}selyes. It as hard too confess to yoursell 


that you are in arut. The retail mer- 
chant, the lawyer and the banker are not 
immune, but are usually unconserous of 


ol vetting out of it. Teaching the 


five years, even if one changes the 
method slightly, is a deadening process. 


| How deadening if is the teacher may 


not realize, but the students do. | low 
to counteract the soul-destroying effect 
of routine is the problem. Mor one 
thing, keep school and pupils and meth- 
ods out of your thoughts and conversa- 
tion alter four P.M. For another, try 
todo something unusual once ima while, 
To do the unusual often brings an idea 


hto light, and oan idea is so extremely 
jrare a thing that one ought to snare it 
lon sivht. 


Let your students talk a ditthe onee om 


awhile. Tt wilh improve /heia Kuglish 
and vows tacuity of attention. Someone 
of the pentuses whe are nowadays spend- 
Ine thea time on statistres has computed 
thatan the average recitation a teacher 
asks about tour hundred questions and 
does ninety five one hundredths of the 
talking. Tf the teacher would reduce 
the number of questions by fifty per 
cent or more and yive the students a 
chance, first carelully to consider a ques- 
tion and im the seeond place to express 
themselves regarding it, and would then 
subject this answer to careful eritiersim 
hoth on the seore of Knglish and of 
thought, elass recitations would be more 
Interesting and mere valuable. ‘Tre gist 
ol all this as ueathy put by some one 
thus: *'No dupression without expres- 
sion.’ This may not be absolutely true 
but is approxtimately so, amd itis a 
fairly good principle on which to build 
the recitation. —/. A. Parker in Hlimira 
School Bulletin. 


Fuel for Mental Work—A 
Food Clinic 


\ school child needs proper food) for 
study work, as well as for body growth, 
and energy for play, says Dr. Walter W. 
Roach in an article deseribing a Food 
Clinic in the November issue of ‘School 
” 

A certain: Primary school in Philadel- 
phia commg within the medical super- 
vision of this Inspector, contained more 
than a hundred under-nourtshed and re- 


vtarded cinldren, They were caretully 








weighed and note made of their averages 
in spelling and arithmetic im compari- 


son with that of the whole school otf 


three hundred or more children, 

Then at half-past ten o’clock every 
morning cach ot these children was 
given a calculated amount of carefully 
cooked cereal, with milk, care being to 
change the form of cereal every morning 
to avoid tiring them of one thing.  Un- 
known to their teachers, the weekly test 
papers were set aside and group averages 
deducted for those of each grade ted, and 
those not ted, coming from the same 
kind of homes and doing exactly the 
sume study work. In every comparison 
the improvement was marked, week by 


week, for the children attending the | 


clinic. 

The deduction is a financial one. Dr. 
Roach calls attention to the tact that the 
per capita cost of education in Philadel - 
phia (exclusive of permanent improve- 
ments) is $36.59 per year per child. All 
of these particular children tailed to 
make grade at some time previously, 
some inore than once. In each ease the 
loss of time was to the child, and the 


Jost educational cost was to the State. It; 


was found that the cost of the cereal 


and milk was less than five cents per | 


child per day, or $10 for 200 school days 


of the year, which made the $36.59 | 


productive. 
And this, he thinks, justifies the plan, 


The Study of English 


Supt. of Schools William H. Maxwell 


M pol New York, City aroused the interest 
iW. The teacher has every opportunity | 
to vet into a rut and not so many meats 


ol college preside nts, school teachers, 
and principals in their recent convention 


pat Albany by expressing the view that in 
sane subject over and over lor tour or | 


the high schools insufficient attention 
was patd to the teaching of Huglish. 
This was coupled with the further state- 
ment that in order to teach Knylish pro- 
perly if was not necessary to devote five 
periods a week for four years. 

He said that teachers other than those 
of English could be of material assistance 


if they would insist that in their class- | 


rooms nothing but the best of English 
be spoken. This could be done just as 
well in the room where Latin was tauglit 
as in any other room, 

‘*The American schools,’? he declared, 
‘spend four times as much money as do 
the English, Scotch and Trish schoois. 
Do you get any better writing trom your 
American student? Not at all! You 
are compelling students to write daily 


themes whether they have anythiny to | 
say or vot. You can only get good writ- | 


ing when the writer ims something to 
SAV. 


‘Another thing Ido not) believe—that | 


it is necessary to torce the high school 
students to read classical English litera- 
ture. To compel them when they are 
not ready for this kind of reading only 
disgusts them.’ 

In outlining bis idea of a high school 
course Supt. Maxwell said he would. in- 
clude geometry, not so much for what it 


taught the student as because it was the | 


hest possible training to lead up to 


proper reading. He would teach the | 
rudiments of geography, biology, physics | 


and chemistry, and only the great events 
of history. 
he would pick out two to run through 
the entire course upon which close work 
should be done. This choice might be 
between Latin or Greek and two of the 
modern languages and the sciences. 


We are told that the child's interest | 
must be awakened first. I have faith in | 


the old idea that interest 1s the child of 
knowledge, and knowledge the first-born 
ot work. Too often the child is satisfied 
with the vague impressions of learning 
made easy, instead of roused to the 
further pursuit of a subject whose ele- 
ments Lave been clearly presented and 
laboriously yet firmly mastered.—Presz- 
dent ke. D. Warpfeld, Lafayette College. 





or CASH i peng as you 


Books As Premiums reir ie oterca ty ve os a revo 


for securing Dacia tis for Normal 


Instructor and Primary Plans, Orders can be easily secured from) your teacher 
friends in your spare time and your library greatly increased with the premium 


books, or a nice sum carned if cash commission is preferred. Write today for 
samples and state whether you desire to work for premiums or cash conimission. 


I. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








FREE CATALOG “!"". 


tHE I. SIMON SHOR, 


Your Foot Comfort 


IS GUARANTEED IN 
EZ WEAR 


Soft i i kid, unlined turn style dre “Ssy 
model Steel arch support, 
heels, cut low to the tip. 

conform to shape of any 


Simon’s EZWEAR Shoes 
For Men, Women, Children 
Do away with foot 
Don't suffer agonies th. at are 
caused by mistit shoes, Kzwear 
shoes 8 are built to HIVE every 
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SKARIGHE MEG. CO,, 


a, PGINTER 


Thousands of 


chips, will not bre ak the lead, 
waste the pencil, nor litte 


net be disappointed 





teachers and pupils ary 
using this pencil sharpener and coy 
sider if an indispensable 


o aa in the school room. It catches the 


wijuctable razor eteel blade that the 
ike aplane, It may he re 
4 real quarter's worth for 10 
Hime for sample. We'll guarantee you 


117 W. Columbia Street, Detroit, Mich, 








EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP, Dept. 10, 





EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP] 
Write for New 1914 — FREE 


The most comp sete Cutalogue of Art 


ind Noveliies published, 


BELMAR, N. J. 








very name buys, 
Sample2oce. Particulars free. 


STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO, 353 


GENTS=BIG MONE 


Selling guaranteed Steel Mantle 
Burners. Make coal oil produce gas, 
experience wean 


Huron 


Street TOLEDO, 0 





HOME, FARM, THEATER or STORE LIGHT- 
ING PLANTS. Wonde rful Reonomy, Flash, Xmas 


tree, Bieycleand Carviage Lights, Railways, Engines, Dynamos 
PICTURE THEATER COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS. 
Start You. in the Most Profitable Business in 


Amerien with BIG ADY AGES. Small audiences Pay, 


Seentss OHIO ELEC oTRIG WORKS, D. 20, Cleveland, 0, 





=, FREE 4 RINGS¢ 


Send name and address. Get 24 pa- 
pers Gold Kye needles. Sell 2 papers 
for 10¢ with thimble FREE. 
aold remit $1.20 and these four beau- 
tiful rings are yours 


GLOBE CO,, Dept.» Greenville, Pa, C 


When 








Literary Assistance on Your Spe 
Club papers, essays, addresses, Mebates 
ort ations, prepared, and mate —_ — red. 


MADUSCTIPES. vert 


yet me THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF NE W YORK, 
| R, 601, 1547 Broadway. 
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PIONEER 


enormous and ra 


SAVINGS BANK 


apid development of Wyoming 

makes it cafe for us to pay 6 per cent~-the hi ighe st Ba 
bank interest rate--because the lege H Poueret 

in Wyoming is 8 to 12 per cent, 

banking laws give you the same Scan pr 
at home. Why be content with 3 to 4per cent 
we will pay you6 6pe reent? Write toca for 
also how to get miniature bank 


FR 
Trust & Savings Bank 22 Vioncer Bldg., ‘Basin, Wyo. 
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Ladies to Sew good moneys steady work; le 
cunvassing > send stamped envelope 

| UNIVERSAL CO,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., 
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Wonder Plant.’ Beats ginseng 


or anvthing else 
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39” Inter- Souther 
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Write for full particular. 





LADIES—Sewing at home. 
. Steady work, Stamped envelope 
CALUMET SUPPLY CO,, Depi, Gi, Milwaukee, Wis 
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RAINCOATS 


Factory to Wearer 
For Men, Women & Childret 


Made in latest styles of finest 


double texture cloth, 


waterproof. Very attractive and 
durable, Prices $5. 9 and $7 
We save you 50 to 750 off pa 
charged in Retail Stores. Ww 
Toeday for Catalog and samples 


t 
327 McDonough St., Brooklyn, 
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than 

















Wedding 


N. Ott Engraving Co., f Chestnut St., Philadel 





INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENT, 
100 in script lettering, 1 
sets of Envelopes, $2. 
Samples. 100 Visiting 
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if 1 Ate That 
I Would Die 


toa Dinner Carrying One Little 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet. 

you needn’t pass up all those savory 
dishes just because you are afraid of 
what the stomach will say to them. 
armed with a bux of Stuart's Dyspepsia 
qyblets, you can bid defiance to the 
most cantankerous stomach and be as- 
qured that your food will be perfectly 
jivested in spite of the stomach’s ob- 
iections. ; 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a com- 
pound of pepsin, and those elements 


tat must be secreted by the stomach | 
When the | 


if the food is to be digested. 
domach fails to secrete enough of these 
jivestive agencies, the only sane remedy 
js to supply a sufficient quantity of these 
elements to digest the food. This is the 
ervice for which Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets were made and they ar2 recom. 
mended by leading doctors and scien- 
tists, One or two of these tablets is suf- 
ficient to digest the largest dinner. They 
sop almost instantly all forms ot indi- 
gestion, sucht as) sour stomach, belching, 
heartburn, dizziness, brash and dysen- 
tery, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
digestive elements, a single grain of 
which is capable of digesting 3,000 grains 
of food, such as meats, eggs, grains, 
vegetables, starches and mineral matters 
of all kinds. 

If your stomach is sluggish or worn 
ot, let Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do 
your digesting for you until the stomach 
can recuperate. Give it a little vacation. 
Ithasa hard enough struggle at the best, 
with all you putin it. And even when 
your stomach 1s in perfect condition, you 
will occasionally need one after a big 
lanquet or other social affair that taxes 
your stomach to the uttermost. 

Make Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets the 
ever-ready friend and assistant to your 
stomach, Geta 5o0c box of your drug- 


gist today. 
|) Mie. Periect hearing is now being re- 


Sn 
wm ' Stored in every condition of deaf- 
y ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
rhickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly _or Partially Destroyed 
‘ Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 

Co 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural ear drums. They are simple 
the wearer easily fits into the ears 
Where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
., WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
39” Inter-Southern Bldg, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A PERMANENT INCOME 


can be secured by investing in the culture of pecan 
wits We develop your purchase to bearing for $250 
Caer Cash or fnxtallmenta, Property doubles in 
‘we in four to six years. You cannot lose on this 
‘Westnent Write for booklet and particulars, agent. 


HEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECAN COMPANY 
7 Nassau St., NEW YORK CITY 

























100 ii) ations or announcements 


r—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—= 
Weddings with two sets of Chyvelopersy for 

F800. for $2.25, 2 for $1.50, 
Cards Patent thera, for cont 


f ents. 50 for Ste, 
Business—100 for $1.00, 50 for 7 cents. 
wimples and 4 s of our new 
Can duation Invitations and Cards. 
An hot tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 


than half, Ade ress: I 
Jans ville, N. Y. 
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You Will Never Feat Food If You Go| 


| 


Beauty == The Power That 
Rules the World 
By Ethel Leitch 
Through countless ages woman’s beauty 
has been the shrine at which all man- 
kind has worshipped. Rich and poor, 
high and low, men from every walk in 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


life, all have brought homage to their = 


lady’s feet. As you read through the 
annals of all history, you read of the 
power of woman’s beauty. Kingdoms 
have been built up, deadly wars have 
been waged, yes, whole worlds have 
passed away just for the sake of a lady’s 
sinile, 

We read of Antony—the ruler of the 
who leaves his battle-scarred 
legions and forsakes a mighty empire to 
beauty the Kyypuan 


Fascinated and hypnotized he 


world, 


revel in the ot 


Oucen, 


goes to lis death, 


‘*Here’s to Thee, fair-eyed Kyyptian, 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 

Light the way through Stygian darkness, 
With the splendor of thy smile.’’ 


And the’ romance of Antony and 


| Cleopatra is but one of the countless 


hosts that fill the pages of history. 
Today is just the same as yesterday ; 
men are ruled by the power of woman’s 


beauty. That power can be used for 
' good or for evil. 

But you say, ‘‘All of us cannot be 
beautiful.’’ Nature has not) been as 


| 


generous to me as she has been to some,’? | 
| he asserts, 


But stop a moment, my sister, did you 
ever stop to consider that the basis of 
beauty is a perfect complexion? Did you 
ever see a girl in all your life who was 


| considered beautiful, whose complexion | 


| 








was nol clear and radiant? 
Of 
have I, 


course you haven't, and 

Now a perfect complexion can be ob- 
tained if you will but follow out the 
laws that Nature herself has set up. She 
intended your complexion to be clear, 
If they 
aren’t, it is because you are disobeviny 
Nature is a very 


your eyes bright, your lips red. 


some ot Nature’s laws. 
lenient mistress. If you will but pamper 
her a little bit she will go a good deal 
more than half way to restore to you the 
beauty that should naturally be yours. 
The basis of perfect health and a_per- 
fect complexion is a perfect circulation. 
The blood is the great life giver and the 
When 
ning swiftly through every vein, artery, 
and tiny capillary, all 
washed away. 


great purifier. the blood is run- 
the poisonous 


inatters are There can’t 
be any pimples or blackheads or other 
the 


Now, to promote a perfect cir- 


disfigurations when circulation is 
perfect. 
culation seeins difficult. 

the earliest methods used and 
that 


Ilowever, these treatinents are 


One ol 


also one is very efficient is hand 


massave, 
expensive and unfortunately all of us 
are not endowed with an unlimited supply 
of worldly wherewithal. The Twentieth 
Century Science has come to the rescue 
of the woman with the limited purse and 
to beautiful. The invention 


desire be 


ways. 
ills. 


bruise, 


It will relieve a countless host of 
Backache, headache, rheumatism, a 
fact almost 
unlimited number of aches and pains can 
be relieved by this little wonder worker. 

Kor the woman whi is slender, the vi- 


indigestion, in an 


brator applied in one way will fill out 
the For the is 
stout, vibration applied in another way 
will at. 
fast learning about the 
this 


hollows. woman who 


reduce Women everywhere are 
many uses 
they put little 
Its power as a beautifier is spread- 
ing like wildfire. You find 
brators in beauty parlors all over the 


which can instru. 
ment, 
electric vi- 
world. And you will find them in thou- 
At the 


present time, some manufacturers of clec- 


sands and thousands of homes. 


tric vibrators are making speeial reduced 
> 


price offers. 





to | 


To the woman who is up- | 


to-date and is really serious about mak- 


ing herself attractive and healtiny in eve | 


ery way these offers will appeal very 
strongly. I can’t say too much to urge | 


you to take advantage of the offers right 
away. 


The School Playground 


Ilow large is your school playground? 
Henry S$. Curtis, in a bulletin just is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of Kdu- 
cation, declares that every city school 
building should have at least one full 
block of ground, whether the block 
the usual city block of two or three acres, 
or one of tenacres, asin Salt Lake Cily. 
The high school needs at least ten acres, 
As tor tie country school, it 
ought never to have less than three acres 
of play space, and could profitably make 
use of ten acres, provided the grass is 
kept mowed, 

Mr. Curtis shows that our schools have, 
in general, had very inadequate yards. 


1s 


| During the past ten years, however, with 


neither | 


the development of the play movement, 
there has come an increased demand tor 
ground space around school buildings, 
The State boards of education in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia will not approve 


| plans for new school buildings that do 
| not provide for adequate playgrounds, 


In 
Little Rock, Ark., the standard of one 
full block to a school has been carried 
out with every one of the schools for 
white children. All but one or two of 


' the schools in Pueblo, Colo., have a full 


that has come to the salvation of woman | 


kind is the electric vibrator. In reality 


block. In San Angelo, Tex., every 
school but one has two blocks at least, 
and two have ten acres of play space. 
The first school built in Gary, Ind., liad 
two acres of playground, the second liad 
four, the third eleven, and a lot recently 
purchased contains twenty acres. ‘ 
‘*There is a very strony sentiment all 


over the country for larger school 
grounds,’? Mr, Curtis finds, “and yards 
are being augmented in many cities 


where there is an opportunity to purchase 
adjoining pieces of land at prices that are 
not prohibitive. 


as much as $10,000 or more per acre for | 


such land. Two years ago the city of 
Houston, Tex., secured a bond issue of 
$500,000 for enlarging the yards of several 
of its old schools. The city of Galveston 


Cities are olten paying | 





| 
| 


has recently voted a bond issue of $100,- | 


ooo for the same purpose.’? 

Whether in city or country, Mr. Curtis 
considers ample school playground a vital 
necessity. ‘' City children need a good- 
sized school yard because there is no 
other place to play. 
need a large yard because at home there 
is no one to play with, except in the 
simplest games for little chiliren.’’ He 
points out that larger school grouncis are 
demanded, not on'ty for the sake of or- 
ganized play, which has come to have a 


it is man’s improvement on nature's | recognized value in education, but also 


method. 
rapidly through every vein, artery and 
tiny capillary. All the poisonous mat- 
The skin is aglow 
with 


ters are washed away. 
with health. 
electric vibrator the question of keeping 


For the woman 
your complexion clear is a simple one. 
The electric vibrator will find a count- 
less number of uses in every lione. To use 
itas a beautifier is but one of the many 





| that have made the schoolyard 


The blood is sent galloping | for school gardening, open-air classes, 


physical training, and other activities 
‘nearly 


| as Important as the classroom in the cou- 


duct of a modern school.’’ 





reach your destiny.—Carl Schurs. i 


Country children | 


| 
Ideals are like stars. You will not sue- 
ceed in touching them with your hands; 
but, like the seafaring man on the desert 
of waters, you chase them as your guides, | 
and, iollowing them, you eventually | 
i 


Here’s Health 
and Power 
Vim and Vigor 


ALL YOURS! Strength that is 
more than mere muscular strength. The 
strength of perfect health, abundant 
nerve force—the strength of keen relish 
is now within your reach through vibra- 
tion! Nine out of ten people are only 
half alive. How about yourself? All the 
joys of life, strength and youth are yours 
through vibration, Don't fail to send the 
coupon below for full particulars akout the 





This wonderful instrument gives you 
three of the great- . 
est curative 
agents in the 
world—vibra- 
tion, faradic and 
galvanic electri- 
city. ‘This wonderful 
machine sent 
to you on 4 
free trial. ( Migr ey 
ouoeun 
have the greatest of all curative agents in your 
reach all the time. Don't be Weak, You can 
be strong and healthy if you will. 


oe = .4 
Vibration Is Life 
It will chase away the years like 
magic, Kvery nerve, every fibre in your 
whole body will thoroughly tingle with 
the force of your own awakened powers, 
All the keen relish, the pleasure of youth, 
will fairly throb within you. Bich, red 
blood will be sent coursing through your 
veins and you will realize thoroughly 
the joy of living. Your self-respect, 
even, will be increased a hundredfold, 


This Machine Relieves 


; the following 
| Diseases: 


Kheumatism, head- 
ache, backache, consti- 
pation, kidney disease, 
lumbayo, catarrh, skin 
disease, deafness, weak 
eyes, general debility, 
nervousness, etc., etc. 











8B es, 


Remarkable New Book Sent 
FREE This wonderful book describes the 


human body tellshow togethealthy 
and beautiful and how to keep so. Ttexplains 
all about our wonderful free trial offer on the 








White Cross Electric Vibrator. Don't ¢ 


fail togetit. It’s Free, 8-6-1765 
Book Coupon 


Send FREE Coupon FA 
Now Even though you neve ‘? LINDSTROM- 
SMITH CO. 


intend to buy a vibra- 
tor, send and get thisremark- 4 11005. A 

. Wabash Av. 

Dept. 3261 Chicago 


able free book, ‘‘Health end PA 
Heauty.”’ It contains facts and .@ 
information which youshould le vn: PI 
know. Learn all about vi- rd a — re 7: Figase opnd 
bration. Send the free eou- ra vation on my part, copy of 
pon right away-NOW. # your free book on Vibration 
< > and explanation of Specwl 
LINDSTROM.SMITH CO. 46 nie! 00 he Wine 
1100 S. Wabast Ave. re 
Dept. 3261 
Wealsomanifrcs 
tuve elecrr od 
trons, elect? 
hae Aruts, o 
(ric @ 
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Wise 
To Know 


the benefit of Beecham’s Pills as it seems almost 
to endure the suffering—or to run the risk— 
resulting from impaired or defective action of the 
stomach, liver, bowels or kidneys. They work natur- 
ally, quickly and certainly, and pains, headaches, consti- 
pation and bilious conditions disappear—health, strength 
and spirits return after use of the great family medicine 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


“The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World"’ 








silly 





The first dose of this time: 
/ prove to you that they suit you and will benefit you and your only 
They cleanse 
the system of impurities, duly stimulate and regulate the or- 


tested and famous household remedy will 
regret will be that you have delayed using: them, 


vans of digestion and have a tonic effect upon all the body. 
In countless thousands of homes they are kept on hand 


us amatterof course, Indeed, Beecham’s Pills have so 


proved their worth to all men, women and children that 


No Family Should Be 
Without Them 


Directions of special value to women 
are with every box. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c, 
Should your dealer not have them, 
send price to Thos. Beecham, 


417 Canal St., N. Y. 








sou-ean alse. Samples, fall instructions in neat sam re 
case,sbipped Capress prepaid. No money required, 
clusivets rritory. Write for partic ry ia Be tirst toapp 
Standard Dress Goods Company, 70. 0st Nt, Binghamton, 


POEMS AND SONG 


We will compose music to your verses, publish, advertise, 
copyright in your name and pay you ni) per centof coe, | 
. successful, We pays hundreds of dollars a sear to ama- 
eur writers: Send ts your poems or me Hlodies today. 
Acceptance guarantecd if available. ~Kxamination and 
advi ice FREE, Dugdale Co., 149 Dugdale. Bldg, Washington, D.C. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 


Se confident am LE that sitaply wearing: it will per 
tmanently remove all superfluous 
it tree, without deposit. When you see your shape> 
liness speedily returning T knew vou will buy if. 
Try itatmy expense. Write to-day. 


PROF, BURNS 15 West 88th Street 


Dept.11, NewYork 


WINTER MELON 


Grows anywhe ~, _prolitie producer, most Juscious taste, 
KEEPS ALL WI . Only a limite amount of seed for 
j sule, so you will need to buy now if you BrOW any ne cent 


BECOME INDEPENDENT jiicactiraiilauesnne rs ene rac, 


De weriptive AculeK teen. Nich 
and leary Watch, Cork, Jewelry Henairing and Boh Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 13 N. 1. Allegan, Mich. 
craving abd Optics, Tn possession of this knowledue 


you can earn «a large salary Write forour bnew Cata- Quilt Patterns 


logue today. ST.L aus WAT CHMAKING SCHOOL 
Every qguilter should have our 


OUIS, Mo, 
book of 450 designs, containing 
the prettiest, qucerest, scarcest, 
most grotesque patterns, from 
old log cabin tostars and puzzle 
de signs; also crazy stitches and 
Cat. All postpaid, i six 2 ct. stamps (or 
vee net 3 for 2 
DIES. ART co., 
Block 29, St. Louis, 
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ertivement trial we ted 


HAZEN A. HORTON, WANTED FOR 


Tekonsha, Michigan 








A gents WANDK ENE HIKES, DRESS GOODS, Carleton 
Thate SS.00 one aflernoon, 

tnd Bosworth 25.00 in two days, 5 

SAMPLES, Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG, CO., 68 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAY 








; and inventive ability | 
Men of Ideas should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Tnventions.” “Patent Buyers’? and 
“How to Get Your Patent andYour Moneys.” Advice Free, 


KANDOLPIEA ©0., Patent Attorneys, Dept, St Washington, De, 















be KARN TO WRITE 

e your spare tite Without PreViOls EX perience 

any ole catbenter this Held of work and earnia jane. 

ome income. Write for details 
WESTERN PHOTOPLAY C0, 


VPHOTOPLAYS! 


1616.0, Spokane, 


SPARE TIME MONEY 


Report local Pntormation, Nates, ete, tous 
Wevcontrol valuable markets. Coutidoutial. 
No canvassing. Big Pay. Huctose stamp. 
National Information Sales Co BUCK Cincinnati, 0, 


Wash, 




















WOMEN STARTED IN BUSINESS 


without money, Youcun make your clothes 
cost you nothing, or make a good living 
selling: Priscilla Fabrics, Rainconts, Hosiery, 
Hdker fete. at homeorby personal calls, 

A\MPLES Fone! WRITE Now! Dept, OL 
PUPZCHARLES DEY GOODS CO., Prenton, Nid, 








*Mo. 
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Just for Fun 











‘ a 
| Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 
PAID IN ADVANCE |terpiece of my composition,’ They 


ae . look, and see noting but ail expatise of 

| ‘* Now, leimme sex said the rural jus- fare canvas. They ask, ‘‘Wuat does 
lice, figuring on me ‘back of an old ‘en- that represent?” 

!velope. ‘' Your bill will come to jest— | ‘*That? Why, that represents the pas 


forty-seven dollars.’ | save of the Jews through the Red seq 


‘Forty-seven dollars?” cchoed Wig-! ‘Beg pardon, but where is the sea?” 
glethorpe. ‘‘Why, Judge, the fine for) ‘It has been driven back."’ 


’ 


overspeeding is only fifteen dollars.’ | ‘And where are the Jews?”’ 


“Vaeus, Eo know,’? said the justice.) «They have crossed over.”’ 

“The thutty-two dollars is fer contempt And the Kyyptians?”’ 

0” court.” | “Will be here soon. That's the sox 
“But [haven't expressed any contempt: of painting I like; simple, suggestive 


for this court,”? prote sted Wigylethorpe. 


and unpretentious.’”’ 
“Not yet ye hevn’t,’? grinned the jus- 





lice, ‘but ye will, my friend, ye will | RUNNING THE RAILROADS 

before ye vita mile out o’ town. I've! OW] = Ks sied . 
: Ri er ae ee aoe rere’s the president of this  rajj. 

made the fine putty stiff so's t’ give ye road’? asked the man who called at th: 


plenty 0’ room to move ’round in.”? 


general officers. 
“He’s down in Washington, 
1’ session o’ some kind uv an 


Ss 


attendir’ 
Invest}. 


| 

| THE ACTOR'S PREFERENCE 
| 

| 


Here is one of Raymond Titeheock’s oatin’ committee,’ replied the — office 
stories of a fellow actor: hoy. 

While on a motor tour of the White ‘Where is the general manaver?” 
Mountains, the young men who formed “He's appearin’ before th’ interstate 


atouring party stopped ata village hotel Commerce commission.’? 


for dinner, One of the party yvazed at “Well, where’s the general superin. 
his second course for a moment, and then tendent?’’ 

asked the waiter: ; ‘He's at Ui meeting of th’ legish. 
; What do you call this leathery stult? tare, fightin’ some bum new law.” 

| "That isa filet of sole, sir,’’ replied “Where is the head of the legal 
the waiter, departinent?”’ 
“Well, vou may take it away,’ said ‘*He’s in court, tryin’ a suit,’’ 
the man, after attacking it with las fork, “Then where ts the general passenger 


“and try and get me a nice, tender preee ayent?’ 
of the upper, with the buttons removed,’’ 


“He's explamin’ t? th’ commercial 


aed : se ene travelers why we can’t reduce th’ fare,” 

EE ely Soe ee ee “Where is the general freight agent?” 

A clergyman’s small daughter was sent “He's yone out in’ th’ country t! at 

to bed supperless just betore her father’s tend a mecting oO’ th’ grange an’ tell th’ 

return from oa short trip. Hearing him farmers why we ain't got no freight 
enter, some time later, the young lady cars.’ 

i called down: “Who's running the Ulame railroad, 


| **Mamaina, TP want to see Daddy"? anyway"? 


There was no response from helow. \ “TH? newspapers an th’ legislature,” - 
moment Tater: Sea 
“Mamina, Please let Daddy get ime a! HOW HK KNEW 


, drink of water.’’ 
When that, too, 
fivure came to the head of the starr 
said sternly: 


‘No,’ complained the  Scotelt pro: 
| fessor lis students, ‘tye dinna use 
jyour faculties of observation. — Ye din 
juse them, lor instanee--’’ 


failed, a small white 
and 


lo 


“Mrs. Hastings, Pama very sick wo- Picking up a jar of chemicals of vile 
man. Tamust see my pastor at once, odor he stuck one finger into it and ther 


Needless to say, ler pastor went up. into his mouth. 


‘Taste it, gentlemen!’’ he commanded, 


MS SRA OF THE TRACERS as he passed the vessel from student to 
eee eee Father (meaningly)—Who is the laziest | student, 

boy in your class, Tomuny ? | After each one had licked his finger, 
WE PAY SSO AMONTH SALARY EVERY WOMAN Tommy -1 don’t know, pa. jand had felt) rebellion through his 
Gnd Devwsve sun See Sey ShesEaen RS Svoeuse Seney Father [ should think you should j whole soul, the old professor exclaimed 

Siar iae er etnnthas tan SHOULD 25 PER know. When all the aines are indus- (triumphantly : 
= a a EARN WEEK | triously studying or writing their lessons, “T to? ye so. Ye dinna use yout 
KILL THE HAIR ROOT Introducing our very complete Spring Hine of beantifal | Who ts it sits idly in his seat and watches | faculties. Kor if ye had obsarved yt 
M. method is the only was to prevent the hair from. | woe suit ins, Wi as sh ge Hi Sa 4 woletinas. iP s, ay the rest, instead of work ing himself? would ha seeu that the finyer I stuck 
growing again, Rasy. vainlens, harmlens, Nev senen, | oettionnteote, Un te date RY -Cits patterns Finest tine | rommy—The teacher. into the jar was na the finger [stuck ia 

od) MAHER, pq Wank P Ah, PROVIPENOR, RL BJ our prices low, TRothers can make $1000 60 830,00 weeks my mouth.’ 





A TRUE HIBERNIAN 
; ; . : ? WATERMELONS DEFINED 
An Irishman, in the midst of a tirade ‘ . : 
against Jandlords and capitalists, declared A well-known lawyer, asked his col. 


that, ‘‘ Hf these men were landed on an ored hired man: ‘Jolin do you conside 
uninhabited island, they wouldn’t be the watermelon a fruit or a vegetable?” 
there half an hour before they would “Well, now, 1t’s jus’ like dis: Water 
have their hands in the pockets of the melons ain’t no vegetable, ‘cause de 
| naked savages."’ }won’t stan’ cookin’ like cabbage m6 
| cannin’ like beans, nor dryin’ like rel 
| WILLING TO TAKE A CHANCE | peppe rs, an’ de *y ain sg no fruit, ’caut 
{ 





dey doan grow on trees an’ you can’t pil 


Ain’t you rather youny to be left in apples | a 


charge of a drugstore ?”’ ‘em 


in your pockets like 





“Perhaps so, ma'am; what can [ do, Petches. Looks to me like dey's je 
| watermelons,’ 
| “How would it do to call it, as the 


| 
flesh that Poamail | O 


‘*Do your employers know it’s danger- 
us to leave a mere boy like you in| 
charge of such a place?’’ 


‘dictionaries do, the fruit of a cueutbt 
itaceous vine, distinguished for interiot 


1 

‘Tam competent to serve you, madam, oe and copiousness of — wale 

if you will state your wants.’ pean ; : hn: ‘dat’ 
“Don't they know you might poison | Dat’s it, ’zactly,’? said John; 


someone ?’”? | jus’ what [ was goin’ to say. 


‘There is no danger of that, 
what can I do for you?”’ | 
‘*T think I had better go to the store 
down the street.’’ 

‘‘T can serve you just as well 
can, and as cheaply.’’ 

‘*Well, you may give me a two-cent 
stamp, but it doesn’t look right.’’ 


emec, SPECIALIZING 
Mother (looking over her boy’s se 
der)—Your spelling is perfectly terrible 
Little Son—-That isn't a spellin’ les 
It’s a composition. 


as they | 


COMING DOWN TO EARTH 


could sit here 


Poetic Bridegroom—I ad liste 


forever gazing into your eyes a 
ing to the wash of the ocean. of 
Practical Bride — Oh, speaking 
wash, that reminds ime, darling, 


A FUTURIST PICTURE 





A painter of the ‘‘impressionist’’ 
school is now confined in a lunatic asy- 
luin. To all persons who visit him he 





















says, ‘' Look here; this is the latest mas-| have not paid our. laundry ‘pill yet! 


January 19) 



















